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; of Tue ‘silver streak of sea’ is a phrase that has grown familiar to us, and 
the often repeated by our statesmen it soothes the public ear. 
id- It appears but a picturesque expression without much political 
ry significance, yet taken with all it involves and implies, it is the 
ite most momentous expression of a fact unique in the world’s history, 
at or of a delusion as dangerous as any which has deceived a nation. 
m Briefly the phrase embodies an Englishman’s belief that, thanks to the 
ld ‘Silver Streak ’ which surrounds his shores, he alone of the earth’s in- 
of habitants need never fear foreign invasion. Strange that the ‘ great 
d, highway of nations’ should for his enemies be impassable! Yet if 
such be the fact and the ‘Silver Streak’ is the Palladium and the 
charm which guarantees us from the worst of calamities—if it be the 
sufficient substitute for colossal armies, conscription, a fortified metro- 
I polis, and a war establishment in peace time, it is an unspeakable 
; blessing, and worth the trouble of understanding, were it only to avoid 





giving foolish reasons for our national belief. 

But what if the supposed immunity be a delusion, and the ‘ Silver 
Streak’ one of those fatal phrases which, like the ‘ invincible army’ 
of France, lull a nation to such sleep as preluded the catastrophe of 
1870 and the infinite humiliation of Sedan? Without prejudging 
the question whether the ‘Silver Streak’ be passable or not for a 
foreign invader, it is at least certain that the reasons usually given 
for thinking it so are worthless, and will not bear examination. 

Let us briefly review the most usual and important of these reasons. 
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The first assigned will probably be the superiority of our Navy— 
* superior,’ to use the words of a leading journal, ‘to any other navy or 
any two other navies combined— practically superior to all other navies 
united.’ This is a very bold statement, or rather it embodies three 
statements, but the first is doubtful, the second untrue, and the third 
an absurd exaggeration. Our navy may or may not be superior to 
that of France; experts like Sir Spencer Robinson! hesitate to decide 
on that point; but so far from its being superior to any two navies, 
if we add one navy—say the Italian—to that of France, they would be 
vastly superior to the British—intrinsically superior in strength, but 
still more so strategically for two reasons. England cannot concen- 
trate all her forees for defence, having to protect her communications, 
commerce, and colonies, whereas France could concentrate her whole 
fleet for attack. It may therefore be fairly assumed that strategically, 
as the assailant operating against one point, while we must cover 
many, France by herself would have a great naval superiority for 
attack. This, as will be shown, is a simple fact, and, considering the 
official theory, that our navy ought to be equal to any probable com- 
bination of navies against us, a very important fact. That so many 
persons should in the present day, in the teeth of facts and figures, 
assume such a superiority of our navy above others united, is a 
singular instance of a belief surviving the facts in which it originated. 
For it was once well founded, that is towards the close of the great 


* Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson (see Nineteenth Centwry for March 1880) writes 
with the experience of several years as ‘Comptroller of the Navy,’ the department 
charged with the construction of our fleet. As such he was necessarily acquainted 
with the nature and value of every ship in our service, but he acquired from official 
and other sources full details of the French navy also. He puts the actual serviceable 
line-of-battle force at 24 English to 22 French (in 1880). This proportion varies 
slightly from time to time, but we may expect henceforward to see the French navy 
maintained on nearly a level with our own. France has discovered the secret of her 
own vast and unsuspected resources, and possibly gauged the weakness of our naval 
system. The following statement gives the efforts making by both countries to in- 
crease their fleets :—‘ At the present moment England has eight ironclads either on 
the stocks or launched and being completed for sea—namely, the “ Inflexible,” 
11,406 tons; the “ Ajax” and “ Agamemnon,” each of 8,492 tons; the “Colossus” 
and “ Majestic,” each of 9,150 tons; the “ Conqueror” and “Collingwood,” each of 
6,200 tons; and the “ Polyphemus,” an armoured ram of 2,640 tons; while two 
armoured cruisers, each of over 7,000 tons, are to be shortly begun. France has 
twelve ironclads either launched and being completed for sea or on the stocks— 
namely, the “Amiral Duperré,” of 10,486 tons, the “Amiral Baudin” and “For- 
midable,” each of 11,441 tons; the “Turenne,” “Duguesclin,” “Vauban,” and 
“Bayard,” ironclads of the second class, each of 5,880 tons; the “Caiman,” “ Re- 
quin,” “‘Indomptable,” and “ Terrible,” armoured coast-defence vessels of the first 
class, the first-named of 7,239 tons, the other three of 7,184 tons each; the “ Furieux ” 
—also an armoured coast-defence vessel of the first class, but of 5,695 tons only ; 
while four ironclads of the first class—the “Hoche,” “ Marceau,” “Magenta,” and 
“Neptune”—are to be immediately begun. Italy has three ironclads building or 
completing for sea—namely, the “ Dandolo,” of 10,570 tons, and the “Italia” and 
‘* Lepanto,” each of 13,700 tons ;.while another armoured ship of about 12,000 tons is 
to be taken in hand this year.’—St. James's Gazette, March 2, 1881. 
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war with France, and the superiority of our fleet over the aggregate 
fleets of Europe may be said to have lasted up to 1830 or a few years 
later. At two epochs since then, when France built the first success- 
ful screw line-of-battle ship, the ‘ Napoleon,’ and a few years later 
invented ironclads, she for a time took the lead and actually possessed 
a temporary superiority at sea, but our faith in the ‘ Silver Streak ’ was 
unaltered. 

Not less unfounded is the belief that individually our ships are 
superior to all others. As a fact about which any man may satisfy 
himself, Italy possesses two ships, the ‘ Dandolo’ and ‘ Duilio,’ far more 
powerful for offence or defence than any we possess, and is engaged 
in building two more, to surpass those above named, Two or three 
years at least must elapse before we could produce ships of equal 
force. 

Compelled then to admit, as any one who takes the trouble to 
inquire must be, that our ships are neither collectively nor individu- 
ally superior to all others, the believer in the ‘Silver Streak’ theory 
will perhaps rely upon the supposed superiority of our sailors. Now 
what is a sailor? Primarily a man employed about sails and sailing, 


a man pursuing his vocation 


Poised in mid air upon the giddy mast. 


But sails are abolished in our new navy, and ships no longer sail—they 
steam, owing nought to the sailor’s art, and this involves a vast change 
in his relative value. He never goes aloft in the new ironclad which 
has no masts. In the olden time the qualifica.ions of an ‘ A.B.’ (Able 
Seaman) were briefly summed up in the formula ‘Can hand, reef, 
steer, and heave the lead.’ The first two have no place in our modern 
navy, and ships now are steered even by steam-power, while as to 
heaving the lead a young landsman learns it in a month. But that 
is far from being all the change in the value of a sailor. The sailor 
of the olden time was not only the mover and conductor of his floating 
citadel, he was in a great degree its constructor ; spiderlike he wove his 
own web. The inert hull alone was the work of the shipwright, but 
all that wondrous superstructure above the deck was created and main- 
tained by the sailor’s skill. Day by day, and in very few days, he raised 
those towering masts, securing them so skilfully by shrouds and stays, 
all his own handiwork ; then he got up those huge yards, he bent those 
sails, he gave wings to the ponderous hull, and his skill managed those 
wings. It used to be said that the French built better and faster ships 
than we did, yet they rarely escaped us when chased. Why? Because 
we were better sailors, could sail our ships better, get more speed out 
of them, by that nice adjustment of the sails and trim of the ship 
which may be compared to jockeyship in racing. But much more 
was our sailors’ skill shown in repairing with surpassing ability the 
havoc made by an enemy’s fire in this ingenious fabric. Upon that 
3D2 
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skill, and upon rapidity in its exercise, the fate of a battle often de- 
pended, and the superiority in such sailorlike efficiency was on our side. 
But what part has the sailor either in the construction or repair of 
the machinery which has superseded masts and yards and rigging and 
sails? It may almost be said of him ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ and 
that in great part he is now a passenger rather than the operator. 
At best he is a marine artilleryman in his iron casemate. 

Under circumstances so totally altered, then, we cannot say that 
England, having better sailors than her rivals, must win the day. If 
seamanship or sailor skill in Nelson’s day counted tor seventy-five in 
the hundred, it does not count for ten now.? Our sailors may be 
victors in the future as in the past; but we must not draw inferences 
as to the future from the past, for all is changed. 

It is not then to a fleet ‘superior in all respects to any probable 
combination against us’ that the believer in the ‘Silver Streak’ can 
look, but perhaps he may turn to the obvious and natural argument of 
‘ past experience.’ Eight hundred years’ immunity from invasion (at 
least on a large scale when opposed) may seem a very long prescrip- 
tive title. 

Unfortunately we can neither appeal to 800 years’, nor one year’s, 
nor even to one day’s experience as at all relevant to present circum- 
stances. We have never been at war with a naval Power since the 
days of steam fleets, of ironclads, of huge steam transports, and 
colossal armies not only on a war footing but so constituted as to 
take the field at a week’s notice. To draw inferences as to the present, 
when such things are, from the past, when no such things existed, 
would be absurd. 

No great combinations such as an invasion would require, were 
possible in the days when the movements of a fleet depended on wind 
and weather. Could land forces even carry out any combined move- 
ments if they depended on wind or weather? Would the battle of 
Waterloo have been ever fought if ‘ trusty old Bliicher,’ instead of 
informing Wellington that he might rely on the support of the 
Prussian army on the 18th of June, had made that support con- 
ditional on there being no change of wind, no storm, no calm ? * 

But with steam, armies escorted by fleets can be carried far more 


? A French naval writer in the Revue des Deux-Mondes describes with admiration 
the brilliant manceuvre of a British frigate, commanded by Sir T. Symonds (now 
Admiral of the Fleet) during the attack on the forts of Odessa, A strong breeze was 
blowing, making it necessary to reef topsails. The frigate had carried sail to baffle 
the enemy’s artillerymen by the rapidity of her movements. When it became neces- 
sary to shorten sail, she delivered one broadside, hove in stays, reefed her topsails 
while tacking, and then delivered the other broadside. No such brilliant towr de 
JSorce can be ever performed now. 

* One might push the argument from this instance even further. The weather on 
that June morning did actually, and perhaps fatally for the French, delay their at- 
tack for several hours (until 11 a.M.). That rain could have had no effect on an army 


embarked. 
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certainly, more rapidly, more conveniently, by sea than by land. In 
the late highly creditable march of Sir F. Roberts, his army covered 
seventeen miles per day, and has been very deservedly lauded for 
that performance. Had they been embarked, twelve times that 
distance would have been below an average rate, and fifteen times 
would have been possible. The voyage too, unlike the march, 
implies neither fatigue to the men or horses, nor any wear and tear 
of material. Our regiments sent to the Cape of Good Hope this 
spring traversed the Equator and penetrated far into the Southern 
Hemisphere, say a voyage of 6,000 miles, in less time and with 
infinitely less strain in every way than would have attended a march 
from end to end of this little island. The march to the Cape by 
land would not have been effected (on friendly territory) in a 
twelvemonth! But the strangest idea connected with the ‘Silver 
Streak’ is that the transport of material by sea is an insurmount- 
able difficulty! The refutation of this fallacy is the argumentum 
ad absurdum. If transport by sea be difficult, transport by land 
is impossible ; therefore there can be no future war! Any one seeing 
for the first time a ship discharge a cargo, say of 2,000 tons, must 
have been astonished at the multitude of carts and baggage animals 
required, and the miles of road covered by that single cargo.‘ 

But no one acquainted with military affairs or the ordinary opera- 
tions of commerce will doubt that in these days all the impedimenta 
of an army can be carried by sea with far greater facility than by 
land. Another common misconception is that an opposing land 
force can resist a disembarkation with advantage, but this is an utter 
delusion. That a force covered by a fleet will make good its landing is 
a foregone conclusion, as experience no less than reason must show. 
No army could expose itself to the unsubdued fire of a fortress, and 
a fleet is a fortress with far heavier artillery. Of course it is assumed 
that the invading force chose a suitable landing-place (say Pevensey 
Bay), and I do not remember a single case in naval history of a 
landing being prevented or even opposed upon an open beach of the 
kind. The first four popular reasons for assuming the invulnerability 
of our island have therefore no force whatever, but a fifth has 
somewhat more weight. Though a landing covered by a fleet 
cannot be opposed by a land force, it may be said, ‘What if the 
enemy be attacked by sea at the moment of disembarkation?’ Un- 
questionably the danger to the invaders would be great, but is war 
by land or sea ever free from danger and difficulty? Would not an 
army attacked when debouching from a defile or forest without time 

* The calculation is easy. . Suppose English farm-carts to carry one ton each, a 


liberal allowance for a march. Each horse and cart occupies about 18 feet, or 6 
yards ; therefore a string of 2,000 carts carrying 2,000 tons will (in single file) occupy 


12,000 yards, or 6 miles and 1,440 yards, nearly seven miles. Of course on-roads. 


broad enough to admit of a double line the length would be but halved. If we sub- 
stitute beasts of burden for carts, the ground occupied would not be less, 
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to deploy be in equal danger, or, for that matter, when on the line 
of march in a long column that would require some days for concen- 
tration? Any one reading the history of the war of 1870-1 will see 
that the van of the German armies was often a hundred miles in 
advance of the rear. Of course, if a French army suddenly concen- 
trated could have attacked those long straggling columns in flank, 
they might have been destroyed, but it was the business of the 
German commanders to prevent any such thing, and they under- 
stood their business. 

So also in the supposed case of an invading force it would be 
the business of the commander-in-chief not to attempt a disembar- 
kation at all likely to be interrupted. Now in these days of electric 
telegraphs a fleet could hardly escape the notice of ships in consmuni- 
cation with a coast telegraph, but beyond this an invader would rely 
first on his look-out ships, and secondly upon his covering fleet, which 
must be assumed as superior to the British. Twenty look-out ships 
(small craft) at distances of fifteen miles apart would cover a line 
of 300 miles’ length, and thus give, say, thirty hours’ notice of an 
enemy’s approach, and much could be done in that time. But the 
issue of the enterprise would depend upon the conflict. between the 
covering fleet and our own. Upon that conflict the future history of 
England and the world might depend, and therefore, after all, the fate 
of England would depend upon our having a swperior force in the right 
place at the right moment. Where then is the peculiar value of the 
‘Silver Streak’? Would not any country be equally safe from attack 
by land under the same conditions? The superiority of force (as will be 
proved further on) would in all probability be on the side of an 
invader choosing his own time and point of attack; and as to our 
fleet being on the right spot at the right time, that would depend 
upon the Admiral Commanding-in-Chief not being drawn off by a 
feint, as Nelson was by Villeneuve in 1805. Yet Nelson has been 
justly called ‘the greatest seaman of all time.’ 

There are no doubt less obvious difficulties unsuspected by all 
but professional minds, matters of detail in fact which have more 
value than those generally relied on; but of these hereafter. Thus 
it appears that the weightiest of the popular reasons for relying on 
the ‘Silver Streak’ is very far from conclusive, while the others are 
either misconceptions of the facts or arguments of no value. Still 
it may be contended that popular errors do not alter the question, 
and that at all events the responsible British statesman with full know- 
ledge of all the facts must see reason to think England is safe in 
presence of an armed Europe. Unfortunately it is only too certain 
that British statesmen (of both parties alike) are far less conversant 
with military affairs than continental statesmen. Foreign cabinets, 
taking the French for example, always contain more or less of the 
military element, and all classes have some idea of the first principles 
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at least of the science of war. But it is no exaggeration to say that 
the ignorance of those principles among our own statesmen even of 
the first rank is stupendous and alarming. There are probably few 
statesmen having devoted their lives to the public service who have 
yet found time to acquire so much general information as Mr. Glad- 
stone. In fact, his great powers of accumulating knowledge are 
equalled by his avidity in doing so, and if we find him controverting 
the elementary principles of the military art, what can we expect 
from minor stars? It has been held by all military authorities that 
the possession of Belgium by France would in case of war be a great 
danger to England. Napoleon held this opinion very strongly, and 
expressed it in his usual vigorous language, but Mr. Gladstone differs 
with him and accuses him of talking nonsense. 

In the Nineteenth Century for September 1878 (p. 74) Mr. 
Gladstone, after detailing the means taken by his Government in 
1870 to defend the neutrality of Belgium, says: ‘But it was not (in 
my view) properly a danger to any immediate British interest. The 
Napoleonic saying about Antwerp is exaggeration carried to the 
confines of nonsense.’ But Napoleon’s opinion was that of Marl- 
borough in the eighteenth century, of Wellington in the present, and 
of every soldier or sailor from the days of Louis the Fourteenth to 
our own; for the same primary rules apply to the defence of a 
country by sea and by land, and in this case the principle involved is 
very plain. France and England (and from France alone could 
successful invasion ever come) face each other from the two sides of 
the Channel as two armies drawn up face to face. All the vigilance 
of England would be sufficiently occupied in watching the enemy in 
front. Now it was the opinion of Napoleon that if France could place a 
fleet on the left flank of England at Antwerp, it would in the first place 
double the area needing such vigilance and offer double the assail- 
able area; secondly, assuming that all our land forces were needed 
to defend our south coast (as they would be), a landing on the east 
coast would take those forces in flank and rear—that is, at the 
greatest possible disadvantage. This is surely obvious; but Mr. 
Gladstone probably relied entirely on the ‘Silver Streak.’ Still, if 
he sees no more disadvantage in having an enemy threatening two 
coasts than one, it would follow that there would be no more danger 
in having an enemy threatening three coasts and being in possession, 
suppose, of Ireland as well as Belgium. Surely no one conversant 
with the first principles of war would admit this. 

A colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s, a man of ability in civil affairs, 
showed an equal disbelief in the received maxims of military science 
in a lecture delivered at the United Service Institution.° We do not 


5 On the 15th of May, 1872, Sir W. Harcourt (now Home Secretary) undertook to 
demonstrate the impossibility of invasion in a lecture of great ability, but his 
reasoning, though supported by statistics ingeniously arrayed, did not convince the pro- 
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of course expect our statesmen to equal our admirals or generals in 
professional knowledge, but it is alarming to find members of a Cabinet 
totally unacquainted with the conditions on which the national defence 
depends. 

For it is our statesmen, not, as some people think, the professional 
members of the Admiralty, that really decide upon the force and form 
of our navy, and this accounts for its manifest insufficiency to meet 
emergencies. We heard much lately about ‘scientific frontiers,’ 2.¢, 
frontiers devised by experts to meet the requirements of science, but 
we certainly have not at present a ‘ scientific navy ’ to answer such a 
definition, nor have we had one for many long years. The truth is, our 
navy is a ‘House of Commons navy,’ devised to suit financial, or, as 
the French would say, ‘ Budgetary’ considerations, and to meet the 
criticisms of a body profoundly ignorant of all military and technical 
principles. No naval officer would contend that in a war with France 
alone, our present ironclad navy could protect our colonies, our com- 
merce, and our communications with India, and likewise provide a 
superior force to defend our shores. By concentrating every ship we 
possess, in the Channel, we might possibly do the latter, but that 
would be to abandon India and all our colonial possessions, and to 
deliver our commerce (including our food supplies) a prey to the 
enemy. To prove how completely inadequate our navy is as a ‘ war 
navy,’ let us even suppose some mystic virtue in the ‘ Silver Streak,’ 
making it impassable, and merely consider our commerce involving 
our food supplies and our means of defending it. 

Of the whole world’s commercial shipping, England owns 58 per 
cent. or more than one half, and Mr. Giffen considers ‘the tendency 
to be towards a change still more rapidly in our favour.’ France, on 
the other hand, owns but 11 per cent. of the world’s commercial 
shipping and only one-sixth of England’s. One would imagine that 


fessional audience he addressed. Sir William was compelled by the circumstances 
of the moment to take Germany, not France, as the assumed invader, because, French 
territory being then occupied by German armies, the other supposition would have 
been too obviously improbable. But this, of course, substituted the German Ocean 
for the ‘Silver Streak,’ and changed the whole basis of the argument. Yet further, 
Sir William went back to the Crimean War, with its sailing ships occupying 
eight days to traverse 300 miles, and carrying a mere fraction of the numbers 
now carried by steam transports. Again, he imagined a difficulty in finding, 
under the supposed invader’s flag, sufficient shipping to transport an army, and 
assumed that ‘international law’ would restrain neutrals from selling or hiring 
ships to a belligerent. Recent history shows us that Russia would have found 
no such restraints had hostilities broken out with England, and to a nation with 
the wealth and credit of France the whole world’s markets would be open for the 
purchase or chartering of as many ships as she wanted. Sir William lastly assumed 
that we should closely blockade every French port, because the United States, having 
a fleet, blockaded the Confederates, who had none. To blockade an enemy you must 
have a superior force, but even with one the days of blockades are past. A blockading 
fleet would be a perpetual target for torpedoes and submarine mines, and how could 
the supply of coal be kept up in the open sea ? 
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our fast cruisers for the protection of our own commerce or the capture 
of an enemy’s would be in the same proportion, but so far from this, 
in the special forces needed for the purpose, France has an actual 
superiority. How can this be explained unless by supposing that the 
French naval force is constituted to meet the exigencies of war, and our 
own to meet the exigencies of home policy? Our means of protecting 
our shores, which we consider unassailable, are naturally less adequate 
even than our means of protecting the commerce which we admit enjoys 
nosuch immunity. Nor is it easy to see how any ministry awaking 
to the danger could apply the only remedy by a large expenditure. We 
have got into a groove out of which there seems no escape, by prac- 
tically losing that superiority which we still dream that we possess and 
declare to be a vital necessity. A minister who realised this fact and 
determined practically to recover our supremacy by building a score 
of ironclads would not only incur the censures of opposition, but would 
violate the tradition of his own party. Both parties in the State 
have for years acquiesced in the fiction of our having a navy superior 
to any two others and the reality of our having nothing of the kind. 
Some twenty years ago the Prince Consort, a man of clear judgment, 
and under no delusion about ‘Silver Streaks,’ wrote to the Duke of 
Somerset, First Lord of the Admiralty: ‘The French have unfor- 
tunately got a year’s start of us, which I am afraid they will keep 


‘ unless we make very great exertions and are more successful than 


we have been at present. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
numerical equality with France means real inferiority.’® At this 
period, when, as usual, the faith of Englishmen in the ‘Silver 
Streak’ was unaltered by the facts, the patriotic vigilance of the 
excellent Prince may have saved us from unknown disaster. He at 
least was not asleep, nor did he allow the ministers responsible for 
the country’s safety to live in a ‘ Fool’s Paradise’ of security, for to 
Lord John Russell we find him writing: ‘It is a perfect disgrace to 
this country, and particularly to the Admiralty, that we can do nothing 
more than hobble after the French, turning up our noses at their ex- 
periments, and, when they are established as sound, getting horribly 
frightened.’? That this was no hasty expression of alarm may be 
judged from the fact recorded by his biographer, who states: ‘A 
copy of a report (December 1, 1860) by Lord Clarence Paget, sent 
to the Queen, revealed the fact that just as, in 1858, we found to our 
dismay that the French equalled if not surpassed us in the number 
and strength of line-of-battle ships, so now they possessed, in iron- 
plated vessels built and building, a force considerably more than 
double our own.’ 

Yet twenty years after the good and wise Prince had so written, 
we find a flag officer of great ability and exceptional opportunities of 


* Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin, vol. v. p. 257. 
7 Ibid. vol. v. p. 256. 
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judging between the French navy and our own hesitating to decide 
which is really the strongest—the strongest absolutely, not rela. 
tively to the commercial and colonial needs of the two Powers. To 
add to this great fact it must be remembered that a first-class ironclad 
cannot be run up in a few months like our old wooden ships, but re- 
quires from two to four years for its construction. Thus the popular 
and very natural assumption that the government of the day, with its 
special knowledge of the facts, must have provided against the possi- 
bility of invasion, melts away before examination like all the other 
grounds of the blind belief in the ‘Silver Streak.’ That there are 
great obstacles and serious difficulties in the way of invasion no one 
ever doubts, but the term ‘ difficulty’ has in all cases some relation to 
the object to be achieved. We find this in private as well as public 
life. The deterrents which are effectual when the end in view is of 
little value, disappear or are forgotten when a great object is to be 
attained. A man proposes a foreign tour with his family, but is de- 
terred by some small inconveniences or difficulties. He then learns 
that the life of a wife or child requires such a change of air, and the 
difficulties vanish. 

Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt was a case in point. The difficulties, 
a hundredfold greater in those days than now, weye immense ; but 
so were the supposed advantages of success, and three generations of 
Frenchmen have applauded the enterprise, doomed as it was to utter 
failure. A still more remarkable and apposite case was his projected 
invasion of England in 1805. Napoleon admitted that Nelson’s ap- 
pearance on the scene during the disembarkation would be fatal to 
him and his army. But he considered the occupation of London was 
an object justifying the risk. For a successful invasion of England 
implies advantage to the victor simply incalculable, reducing the 
dangers and difficulties of the attempt to insignificance. We 
know the utmost penalty of failure, the total loss of the fleet and 
army, but who can estimate the advantages of success, military, poli- 
tical, commercial, financial, moral or sentimental? Are the French 
smarting under the memory of recent humiliations? These would 
be more than effaced. They love ‘glory.’ It would be theirs beyond 
precedent or imagination—empire surpassing the dreams of Napoleon 
because extending far beyond Europe. Commercial grandeur in pro- 
portion, a ransom, but in short more than can be conceived or ex- 
pressed ! 

Having, as it is believed, justly stated and controverted the 
popular reasons for believing in our insular invulnerability, let us see 
what reasons can be alleged for the contrary opinions here maintained. 

The general conclusion arrived at by the writer after many years’ 
study of the question is that, balancing the obstacles on each side, 
invasion by sea in these days is less difficult than invasion by land ; 
or, to state the conclusion with particular reference to England, that 
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on the whole the existence of the ‘Silver Streak’ would in some 

degree facilitate successful invasion from France. But is the writer 
alone in this distrust of the ‘Silver Streak,’ or is it shared by the ‘ in- 
telligent foreigner’ to whose judgment we often appeal in argument? 
Let the reader turn to the last number of the Nimeteenth Century on 
‘The Military Impotence of Great Britain’ from a foreign point of 
view, and let him bear in mind that foreigners like Captain Kirch- 

hammer, the able writer of that article, use the term ‘ military’ as in- 
cluding ‘naval.’ It is in fact to our naval as much as our military 
position that he addresses himself, and with what result? He looks at 
our widely extended, far-distant, and scattered possessions in the four 
quarters of the globe ; he sees our rich commerce distributed over every 
ocean, and, looking at our shrunken navy, asks: Is there any propor- 
tion between the tempting prize and the scanty forces that guard it? 
But Captain Kirchhammer goes further. He is no believer in our 
national superstition about the ‘Silver Streak’ as a guarantee against 
invasion, and he thinks that a hostile force once landed would meet 
with but feeble resistance. As an officer of the General Staff of Austria 
it is his business to study the resources offensive and defensive of 
other Powers; he has done so with respect to England, neither 
overlooking her immense absolute strength nor her relative weakness, 
and he comes to the conclusion that weighed in the balance of nations 
we are found wanting. Nor let our complacent optimists say, ‘ That 
may be the opinion of a foreigner, an Austrian little acquainted with 
naval affairs.’ 

Unfortunately his details as to our naval resources rest chiefly on 
the authority of distinguished British officers of the sister services. 
Indeed the blind believers in our island security would find grounds 
for changing their opinion in the pages of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, which may be called the organ of pro- 
fessional science for the two branches of the service. 

In discussing this question it must be understood that the as- 
sailant is assumed to be France, that country alone having the 
requisite geographical conditions of proximity and other advantages 
indispensable to success. As happily at this moment nothing is more 
improbable than war with France, the matter can be discussed entirely 
from a theoretical and professional point of view, and under no feeling 
of suspicion or hostility, still less of panic. 

Looking then at the advantages which would be on the side of 
France, the First, and a very important one, would be the general 
belief in England that invasion is rendered impossible by the ‘ Silver 
Streak.’ Nations do not provide against the impossible, and hence a 
hundred necessary precautions would have been omitted, and a first 
success against our shores would create confusion and panic unspeak- 
able. : 
Secondly, it was a maxim of Napoleon that rivers form bad 
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military frontiers because they prevent acquiring intelligence of an 
enemy’s movements (by spies, scouting, and otherwise), and conceal an 
enemy’s movements, while they can always be passed under sufficiently 
heavy fire of artillery. The first reason applies equally to the ‘ Silver 
Streak.’ We should know nothing of the movements of the enemy’s 
armies. It may be objected that we should see ‘the concentration 
of transports in the enemy’s harbours,’ but no such concentration 
would take place in these days of steam until the last moment. Of 
this hereafter. 

Thirdly, an invader by land, having decided the point at which 
the enemy’s frontier is to be crossed, must fix a corresponding basis 
of operations whence to draw his supplies, thus revealing his line of 
attack; but where a fleet is the basis of operations no such indica- 
tion is given. 

Fourthly, an army invading by land must move so as to secure 
its communications, and, having chosen its objective point, cannot 
change its line of advance. A naval armament carrying its own 
supplies may change its direction as often as may be desired without 
the least inconvenience. 

Fifthly, a large army invading by land advances from ten to 
fifteen miles a day. The same army embarked advances 240 miles 
a day or upwards. The army invading by land incurs fatigue to 
men and horses and considerable wear and tear of boots, clothes, 
wagons, draught cattle, and material of all kinds. By sea the same 
army avoids all such wear and tear and waste of material. 

Lastly, a large army when marching, being confined to roads, can 
only move in columns of length proportioned to its numbers. Thus, 
as in the Franco-German War, the head of the column may be a 
hundred miles or more from the rear, and several days may be re- 
quired before such column can be concentrated for battle. The army 
embarked can move in close order, the whole within sight and capable 
of landing so as to form at once for attack or defence. 

In this comparison the action of an enemy has been purposely 
excluded from both sides. No one denies that a superior British fleet 
attacking the armament in its transit or while landing would bea 
great, perhaps fatal, peril to it, but no greater than that to an army 
attacked on the line of march, or indeed an army badly defeated and 
forced to retreat in an enemy’s country. 

It seems hard then to escape the conclusion that in these days 
when (for short distances) ships can carry from 1,000 to 3,000 soldiers 
with their arms and ammunition, conveying them at the rate of, say, 
twelve statute miles an hour, without halt, fatigue, or wear and tear, a 
sea frontier presents peculiar facilities of invasion. 

It is impossible to conceive a more formidable armament than an 
army so supplied with wings and threatening not one only but every 
point of an island. 
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Howcananarmy marching two or three miles an hour, and that only 
along roads, cope with an army moving twelve miles an hour in any 
direction it pleases? Is such an armament steering for Cork? Its 
destination is probably Pevensey Bay. Is it making for that point 
preparing to land? Its designs are on the north shore of the Thames. 
It can change its course this hour, and resume it the next. It can 
separate, reunite, disperse, only to meet again at a given rendezvous. 
No sagacity can foresee its movements, no cavalry even keep pace 
with them. Briefly, such an armament alone can invade by surprise, 
since the slow approach of an army by land can be known for days, 
while the naval armament in the enemy’s ports at this moment may 
be on our shores in a few hours’ time. With these advantages, then, in 
favour of invasion by sea, with the advantages always belonging to 
the assailant, and with the strategical advantage belonging to France, 
implying correspondent disadvantages to England, let us glance at 
the general conditions of a successful attack. 

The first condition would obviously be suddenness and secrecy in 
embarkation ; the second, avoidance of a superior British fleet during the 
transit ; the third, the choice of the best point or points of invasion ; 
the fourth, rapid and orderly disembarkation. 

These points involve the highest professional skill and ability, and 
still more such a deep study and mastery of the whole problem as we 
may safely attribute to our gallant neighbours. It is morally certain, 
though not capable of proof, that at different times, under Louis- 
Philippe and Napoleon the Third, the problem of invading England 
must have been fully worked out and elaborated. When some future 
historian has access to the secret’ papers, now pigeon-holed in the French 
Admiralty and War-office (and no more interesting secret literature can 
be imagined), such historian will no doubt show a profound difference 
between the French system and our own. Englishmen know little of the 
French navy, which, not being a House of Commons navy like our own, 
is constructed and governed upon professional principles as a ‘ war 
navy’ with a definite purpose. Although there is much reticence in 
France about that purpose, we can clearly see that it has reference to 
ournavy. While we talk about ‘ the paramount necessity for our fleet 
being superior not only to any other but to any probable combination 
of other fleets,’ the French, content with maintaining a real equality, 
leave us to dream of possessing such superiority. Twice, as already 
said, in the present generation, France by her inventive genius ob- 
tained for a time an actual superiority when she invented screw line- 
of-battle ships in 1851, and ironclads a few years later. 

After the disaster of 1870-1 the urgent necessity for strengthen- 
ing their army led to the French navy falling below its normal 
strength, but at the beginning of last year (teste Sir S. Robinson), 
silently, quietly, and by good management, it was raised to a numerical 
equality with our own, implying an absolute superiority on any given 
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point. And when we consider that France obtained this relative 
position at far less cost than we pay for our own navy, is there not 
reason to believe that the genius which created the French navy 
could employ it with terrible efficacy in active warfare ? 

Let us then assume with the best authorities that in number and 
force of ships the two navies are about on a par at the breaking out 
of hostilities. Would any British naval officer deny that ceteris 
paribus the power of striking the heaviest blow must, in the nature of 
things, be on the side of France? We do not want her few colonies ; 
her merchant ships are but a sixth of our own; we can only act on the 
defensive. But France becoming the assailant has the choice of two 
objects, on either of which she may concentrate her whole force. She 
may attack us either at home or abroad, with the immense strategical 
advantage her geographical position between the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, with impregnable harbours in each sea, gives her. 
She can in fact force us to divide our fleet while she can suddenly 
concentrate her own ; for the Minister who kept our whole fleet at home, 
the only means of securing equality of force there, would be driven 
from power in a week, and his successor (too late) would send half 
our fleet to the Mediterranean to secure our communications with 
India. But though our existing navy is manifestly unequal to it, we 
may assume as a normal disposition that one half will always be in the 
Mediterranean or in more distant seas,® the other half left for the de- 
fence of Great Britain and—a vulnerable point at present—Ireland. 
The whole of our ‘ effective fleet ships intended for a general and 
combined action,’ after deducting ships of obsolete proportions or 
otherwise unserviceable, amounted last year to twenty-four. The 
French ships similarly defined amounted to twenty-two. Out of these 
England has eleven first class and thirteen second class, France 
having ten first class and twelve second class. The special ships 
—that is, those that are adapted to co-operation with fleets in 
a general action and for defensive purposes—are about equal in 
number and value on both sides. This estimate, which may be 
thoroughly relied on, will appear very startling, and not to corre- 
spond with official statements. But the difference arises from the 
exclusion of all but really efficient ships—a sifting which only men 
acquainted, like Sir Spencer, with the secrets of office would be equal 

* British statesmen on both sides have often declared the absolute necessity of 
maintaining our military communications with India by way of Egypt. To do so, 
then, with France for an adversary, we should require the whole of our present 
scanty force in the Mediterranean. Where, then, is our Channel fleet to be found, or 
squadrons to protect our trade and colonies ? 

® See article in Nineteenth Century for March 1880 by Admiral Sir Spencer Robin- 
son, K.C.B., formerly Comptroller of the Navy. Captain Kirchhammer allows the 
English navy a superiority of one third over the French navy, which he still con- 
siders insufficient for our needs ; but, for the reasons already given, Sir 8. Robinson’s 


calculation is more to be relied on. Captain Kirchhammer considers that the total 
of the world’s navies is to the English as 244 to 64, or say 4 to 1—i.e. in ironclads. 
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to. Though this proportion between the two fleets may vary slightly 
in future, it may be taken as the normal relation to which British 
ministries of both parties have now reconciled themselves. 

Thus, as the trifling difference here shown is sometimes on one 
side and sometimes on the other, we may consider the two navies 
numerically equal, which, as already said, means a practical inferiority 
for England. But this does not only arise from the multifarious duties 
calling off our fleets to numerous weak points. There is astrategical 
superiority on the side of France from the fact that she is geographi- 
cally between us and our Indian Empire. Further, for our present 
purpose—invasion—she would possess a still greater superiority as the 
assailant, choosing the point and time of attack. The problem then 
for a French commander charged to throw a force of, say, 100,000 
men on an enemy’s coast guarded by an inferior naval force, does not 
seem so impossible as we carelessly assume it to be. But possible or 
not, there are two more popular delusions on the subject which 
Englishmen would do well to dismiss from their minds. 

Firstly, arguing from irrelevant past experience, it is imagined 
that French admirals, though brave, are incompetent. A second de- 
lusion is that invasion would be planned on the one side and resisted 
on the other as in the olden time, although all the conditions are 
changed. Now, regarding the first delusion, if there is a body of 
highly educated scientific and in every way competent men in the 
whole world, so far as la grande guerre is concerned, it is to be 
found in the upper ranks of the French navy. In pure ‘ sailorship,’ 
to coin a word of more restricted sense than seamanship, they may not 
equal their English brethren, but the French admirals have a far 
larger sphere of action. They are often Cabinet Ministers, and no 
one wonders to see them so. They are sometimes ambassadors, very 
usually governors of colonies. In the supreme hour of French 
danger, the defence of the Parisian forts was entrusted to them, and 
well did they discharge that trust.’° French admirals commanded 
divisions of the army, and always with credit if not with success. But, 
what is equally to the purpose, the constitution of the French navy 
and the share allotted to the naval officers in its maintenance and 
government give them an insight into what may be called great 
questions of policy studiously denied to our own. What would be 
said to a Naval Lord of the Admiralty who presumed to tell a First 
Lord that the country was not safe with a navy barely equal to the 


1 Most readers of professional works will have read Admiral de la Ronciere-le- 
Noury’s elaborate and scientific work on the defence of the Parisian forts, which will 
ever be associated with his name, although he was assisted by several other admirals. 
One might name among French Cabinet Ministers in recent days who were. admirals- 
the gallant Jauriguiberry, Pothuau, De Saisset, all Ministers of Mf 
Fourichon, War Minister ; Admiral Jaurés, recently appointed Argfassador to Spain. 
Generals Chanzy and Faidherbe, the most distinguished in the ¥ranco-German War, 
had both served in the French navy. 
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French? He certainly would not havea second opportunity of giving 
a professional opinion on a ‘ House of Commons navy.’ In France, 
where the head of the navy is often an admiral, it is very different, 
and in a navy equal to our own we see the results. 

But of this we may be sure: the French Admiralty, a professional 
body, has often discussed and thoroughly threshed out all the con- 
tingencies of a naval war, invasion included. As to the second of the 
two delusions just referred to, we may rest assured that when all the 
conditions of naval warfare are changed, the methods of attack and 
defence will be equally so unless the boundless facilities for great 
military combinations on the attacking side are to be thrown away. 
When armies in peace are not only increased tenfold, but are organised 
above all things for sudden operations—when ships can be timed to 
reach a given spot at any given moment—an expedition will not be 
concentrated at one point for weeks and months beforehand. Nor 
will our fleets, as has been fondly supposed, hermetically seal the 
ports of France by blockades, which are things of the past. The 
French at least will never allow their fleets to be blocked up again as 
in the days of sailing ships. Getting rid then of mere delusions and 
misconceptions, we come to the actual means of transporting an army 
across a very narrow sea, France being assumed as the assailant. To 
point out the precise mode of effecting a great. combined operation of 
the kind would be presumption in the writer, but the élite of the 
French navy coe pe thought it out, as they cannot be as- 
sumed to believein any mystic virtues of the ‘ Silver Streak.’ 

Without then pretending to go into details, any one who has studied 
the subject can describe in rough outline the necessary conditions of 
success. We may be sure that, so far from concentrating the whole 
expedition in the port nearest the object of attack, the opposite plan 
would be pursued. If Pevensey Bay (fatal spot where the two Con- 
querors of England landed '') were aimed at, the main body of troops 
suddenly moved down might embark at the more distant ports, 
affording no indications of the true design. Again, still assuming the 
same objective point, one or more small expeditions would probably 
be directed against other points, even sacrificing them entirely to pro- 
mote the main object. What consequence would 10,000 or 20,000 or 
40,000 men be to a country counting its soldiers by millions ? 

But of course the first object of the invader would be (as Napoleon 
planned) to draw off our fleet or the greater part of it to a distant 
quarter ; and this, under actual ¢ircumstances, would be easy. An 
attack or a mere feint on Egypt would infallibly take half or more of 
our force a fortnight’s sail from our shores, and as that attack could 
be"made without the aid of the ironclad fleet the whole of the latter 
might assemble in the Channel to cover the main attack. 


" Sir G. Airy, the astronomer, a learned antigquary, considered Pevensey tLe 
sot where Julius Cesar landed. 
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Napoleon said, ‘Give me command of the Channel for twenty-four 
hours, and England will have lived;’ but in the case here supposed 
the French might have that command for several days, The main 
difficulty then overcome, the next pvint is the embarkation of the 
army, which would need all that accurate and intelligent organisation 
for which the French are famous. People have doubted whether any 
country but England can produce the required shipping for the 
embarkation of a large army. But this is an error,!? and involves the 
further error of supposing that a belligerent can only employ its own 
ships. War knows nomewm ortuwm. Every English ship that could 
be laid hold of, every neutral ship that could be hired or collusively 
seized—in other words, any amount of transport—could be secured 
in a few days. Each ship with a French officer on board would be 
consigned to a given port, and there appropriated to its special duty. 
Some ships of course would be seized by our cruisers, but more would 
escape, and for predatory warfare the French have faster cruisers than 
we possess. Thus in a few days harbours previously empty would 
fill with transports, and the different corps d’armée (each complete in 
itself under the present system) would be simultaneously marching to 
their point of embarkation. The exact time required in each instance 
for getting the corps on board would depend upon the amount of 
convenient wharfage and the skill of the officers employed ; but such 
cases as the embarkation of our army at Varna afford no sort of guid- 
ance. Whatever despatch intelligence and experience can insure we 
might expect from the French; and in their own harbours there is no 
reason to doubt that working day and night an army corps with all its 
material could embark in forty-eight hours.'* Other corps of course 
would do the same, and four or five army corps might very con- 
ceivably be embarked in the ports of Toulon, Marseilles, Rochefort, 
L’Orient, Brest, and Cherbourg (a few years hence we are promised a 
capacious harbour two hours’ sail from Dover, but that is in the 
unknown future), So far, then, even the believers in the efficacy of 
the ‘Silver Streak ’ will, if ever so slightly acquainted with warlike 
operations, see no difficulty, and we have at the various French 
ports an armament of from 80,000 to 100,000 soldiers afloat in 
harbours inaccessible to us. Can they cross the ‘ Silver Streak ’ and 
land on our inviolate shore ? 

In their favour the assailants have first the incalculable advantage 
that Englishmen believe invasion to be impossible, and secondly 


2 No one doubts that a French agent sent to a foreign port, such as New York, 
could succeed in buying or chartering ten or twelve first-class steamers, and what one 
agent was doing in that port other agents could do simultaneously in other ports. 
Nor must it be forgotten that on the first rumour of war British shipowners would 
hasten to transfer their ships to foreigners. What should prevent French agents 
securing as many as they needed ? 

3 Thiers tells us that the different army corps intended for the invasion of 
England had learned to embark infantry, cavalry, and artillery in six hours! 
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‘that while the invader knows his own plans and chooses his own 
time, his opponents can know neither. A third immense advan- 
tage would be found in the different system under which the two 
navies are constituted—the French a professional, our own a House 
of Commons navy. With all these advantages does any one 
doubt that the First Napoleon would have managed to embark his 
160,000 men of ‘ the army of England,’ and throw them on our shores? 
It would be child’s play compared with the task he actually proposed to 
himself in 1805. True, Nature is sparing of such abnormal genius 
as his, and no ordinary commander would inspire the same confidence. 
Still, so far as the mere transit is concerned, the chances seem greatly 
in its favour. If we suppose the passage, say to Pevensey Bay, 
safely accomplished, we may assume the disembarkation of the troops 
effected also, as of course that most important and vulnerable point is 
practically defenceless, and resistance to a landing there would be im- 
possible. 

Here, however, the real difficulty, or rather inevitable delay, would 
occur, and that in no imaginary obstacle. Though the immense and 
concentrated wealth of England in supplies and provisions of all 
kinds would enable an invading army to reduce its impedimenta to 
a minimum, still the indispensable amount could hardly be landed in 
forty-eight hours, or only by the greatest exertions. A feeble com- 
mander might find it impossible, but it would be one of those ‘ im- 
possibilities,’ which genius turns to opportunities. However that may 
be, the soldiers at least, with sufficient ammunition and provisions for 
two or three days, would be landed very rapidly, detachments occupy- 
ing Hastings on one flank, and Eastbourne on the other. The village 
of Pevensey with its old ruined castle rising above the marshes would 
afford a strong position for its centre and cover the landing of the 
military stores. The rich towns already mentioned, with the adjacent 
villages, would supply the army with draught horses, carts, and rations, 
and a considerable district might be securely held before any British 
ferce could muster. The disembarkation effected, the invaders’ 
policy would be to ‘ burn the bridge behind them,’ certain that if 
London were ever reached it would be unnecessary. So far then as 
the ‘ Silver Streak ’ was concerned, the problem would have been solved, 
and it is beyond the purpose of this paper to prosecute the subject 
further. Whether the invaders would reach London, striking a mortal 
blow at the heart of the Empire, who shall say? This indeed we may 
assume. ‘The news that our inviolate shores had been reached and 
occupied—that our navy, asserted by authority to be equal to all emer- 
gencies, had proved the contrary—would kindle such blind rage among 


4 The little obsolete ‘ martello towers,’ mounting a very small and unserviceable 
gun each, could not be used at all in modern warfare. The shingle with which they 
are surrounded would, when struck by an enemy’s shot, cover the towers with such 
showers of stones as would overwhelm the defenders, 
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the masses, and lead to such riots and insubordination, as would greatly 
assist the enemy. The Admiralty would naturally be the first object 
of popular vengeance, and the First Lord of the day, possibly an ex- 
ceptionally good one, would probably be the first victim. Of all the 
positions in which a statesman could find himself, his would be the 
most pitiable if he escaped with his life, for on his head would fall the 
very natural maledictions of the people. But the mob would most 
likely hang the First Lord and burn the Admiralty, following up that 
outrage, after the manner of excited mobs, by attacking the Horse 
Guards. Ifthe then Commander-in-Chief and War Minister did not 
anticipate the action of the mob, they would probably be its next 
victims. But all this would not improve matters or contribute to the 
national defence. A new First Lord, a landsman of course, and a 
new War Minister, perhaps a lawyer, would have to be found, and mean- 
while the enemy is advancing. The march from Pevensey to London, 
sixty-five miles, traverses no defiles like the Kyber or Bolan passes, 
no mountain ranges, gloomy forests, broad rivers, or sandy plains. 
London once sighted by an enemy is taken, or would be after one 
shell had hurtled through the air, or one rocket had roared through 
its murky canopy. Unconditional capitulation would be a necessity, 
and the idle fancy that ‘ the retreat of the occupying army might be 
cut off’ is sufficiently answered by ‘ J’y suis, j’y reste.’ To buy out the 
enemy, to furnish him with any number of golden bridges, would be 
our task, but he could neither be fought out nor starved out of the 
world’s wealthiest market. The enemy might perhaps be bribed by the 
cession of our navy, our Indian and our colonial Empire, and a war 
indemnity of some 500,000,000I., with free transport for the army, 
to relinquish our shores; but what would he leave behind? The 
democracy, justly incensed by the proved incapacity of the govern- 
ing classes to discharge the first duty of a government, would depose 
them from power. The complex framework of English society 
would fall to pieces. Industry would be paralysed and public credit 
destroyed. ‘L’Angleterre aura vécu:’ the one country in Europe that 
had for eight centuries been free from invasion would have felt the 
conqueror’s heel. A land whose monarchy had been the expression, 
whose sovereigns the loved guardians, of the popular liberty, would 
have owned a foreign master, and the fiction of the ‘Silver Streak” 
have been dispelled by the realities of an iron age. 


Downsany. 
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PEACE JN THE CHURCH. 


I. 
THE PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION ACT. 


Wuen I had first agreed to consider the policy of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, I felt some misgivings at my temerity. But in the 
interval all apprehensions have quite disappeared, and I can now 
buckle to, not, I hope, with a light heart, but in a trustful spirit. 
The truth is, that meanwhile the question has been raised, and virtually 
settled, in a sense corresponding with my own conclusions, not by any 
casual layman, but by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and his com- 
Provincials in sacred Synod assembled, as well as by the House of 
Lords. ; 

When a householder sends for the slater, or the plumber, or the 
carpenter in a hurry, the reasonable inference is that he suspects 
something amiss about his dwelling. But when carpenter, plumber, 
and slater are all commanded to meet over the condition, not of that 
one mansion only, but of the whole row in which it stands, then, in- 
deed, it may be concluded that extensive repairs are called for to 
restore the buildings to tenantable condition. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s proposal, accepted by the Ministry and House of Lords, 
for a Royal Commission upon Ecclesiastical Judicature, is more than 
an excuse for a plain-spoken retrospect of the origin and policy of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act. 

This concession has made the doings of seven years ago ancient 
history, and justifies me for treating it in the free method appropriate 
to a retrospective inquiry. 

I am apt to become suspicious if I find any writer who embarks 
upon an historical research too loudly boastful of his impartiality. 
Industry and accuracy are among the chiefest requisites for a trust- 
worthy historian. But of these good qualities, assuming the honesty 
of the writer, there can be no more sure guarantee than the conscious- 
ness of some message to deliver, some mission to fulfil, some opinion 
to establish. The student who is indifferent as to the goal to which 
his researches may lead him lives under a perpetual temptation of 
preferring the easy, the picturesque, or the popular. Intending then 
to be scrupulously accurate in my statements, I do not claim the 
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cold and negative merit of viewing the Public Worship Regulation 
Act from the neutral position of a disengaged bystander. My 
place is among the members of that old High Church party, the 
‘historical High Church party,’ which has, for some years past, had 
abundant cause for astonishment at finding that in proportion as 
Ritualists and Ritualism are denounced for the capital offence of un- 
popularity, it is itself being constantly hurried to the edge of that 
dangerous abyss which, as we know, yawns for those of whom all men 
speak well. 

Accepting for the moment the startling statement of the late 
Prime Minister, that the Public Worship Bill was brought in to put 
down Ritualism, I shall attempt to recall the light in which the 
measure, so explained, presented itself to the members of that 
historical High Church party of whom, in his subsequent sentence, 
Mr. Disraeli had nothing but good to say. To speak very plainly, 
I consider it to be one of the gravest misfortunes of that Public 
Worship legislation, that it has created a wholly fictitious eidolon of 
‘Ritualism, irrespective of the rites which may make it up;’ and in 
providing special machinery of the ‘urgency’ class to suppress its 
own figment, it has cast a slur upon, and done an injury to principles, 
the disallowance of which would be the dissolution of the actual 
Church of England. It has embarked Puritanism in a sacred war 
against ceremonial en bloc, and it has often made it a point of honour 
with Ritualists to defend en bloc, as if they were inseparable, a variety 
of usages which might otherwise have been separately considered on 
their respective merits. 

Iam not a Ritualist. Long before Ritualism eo nomine was 
heard of, I had matured my ceremonial convictions, and taken my 
stand as an ecclesiologist upon certain principles of English Church 
worship, which I find in the Prayer Book of 1549, and also in that of 
1552, and for ourselves most authoritatively in the actual statutable 
book of 1661, and which I recognise expounded, exemplified, and 
illustrated in the writings and in the doings of Andrewes, Wren, and 
Cosin, of Sparrow and Sancroft, and of Wilson and William Palmer. 
Secure in this position, I can look with equanimity upon that mis- 
cellaneous muster of phenomena which are ignorantly classed together 
as Ritualism. 

While I find in that fluctuating array of actions and theories 
things which make me grave and sorry, I add with gratitude that I 
recognise much which lifts up my heart in thankfulness at toil, dis- 
comfort, and privation, faced and borne for the glory of God and 
the salvation of mankind. 

To pass from Church to Forum, I am driven to conclude that any 
general definition of Ritualism, so framed as to be cognisable as an 
offence by Act of Parliament, is an absurdity, so long as the Prayer 
Book exists as a schedule to a statute. To create an indiscriminate 
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moral offence of Ritualism is equally absurd, when so many incidents 
which pass under that name are the inevitable and meritorious results 
of that great revival during the last half-century of holiness and zeal 
in the Church of England, in which—outside of the regulated opposi- 
tions of parties—every writer has found something to praise, with the 
eccentric exception of an historian who finds his way to the ear of 
cultured Englishmen by his exquisite style. ‘Owing, as we do, to 
this revival,’ in the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s recent 
Charge, ‘a more reverent appreciation of the value of the outward 
forms of religion,’ we find, as must always be the case in payments in 
full of debts long contracted, that all the coin will not pass current 
at the bank. To say that a movement is rapid, popular, and unex- 
pected, is to say that such must be the result, and the enemies of 
High Church ceremonial have no more right to be jubilant on the 
fact than its supporters have need to be downcast. 

‘Movement’ is a noun of multitude, and when you have a number 
of men in movement, some of them must, from physical causes, always 
occupy an extreme position. 

Such, as I venture to lay down with much fear of contradiction, 
but with no fear of refutation, is the truth about ‘ Ritualism.’ But 
what was the theory about it which lay under, and invited that at- 
tempt to put it down with which we are concerned? [I shall best 
make my explanation clear by borrowing an illustration from modern 
medical science. All who are familiar with contemporary therapeu- 
tics must be familiar with the great and increasing attention which 
is being paid to the phenomenon of blood-poisoning as the key to 
many maladies, the results of which had hitherto been so deadly be- 
cause their origin was not appreciated. 

Many a blood-poisoned patient has been cured by being treated 
for blood poisoning. But obstinately to assume that the man who 
has dislocated his shoulder is victim to the vicious condition of his 
circulation, and to substitute alkaloids for splints, may sometimes 
kill the patient. I should be sorry to think that there had ever been 
any risk of this calamity having been reached from riding hard the 
theory which appears to me to underlie the policy of the Public 
Worship Act, that Ritualism was the poison which had infected the 
life-blood of the English Church. Still, no other supposition can 

-aecount for the peculiarities of the measure. Of course, if such was 
the case, the ‘results which followed were the mishaps inevitably 
incident to all mistreatment, even by the ablest practitioners. 

I may note in passing, that I have seen a statement by an 
authority which we are bound to respect, that the Public Worship 
Act was the natural growth of the recommendations of that Ritual 
Commission which sat from 1868 to 1872, and in particular of the 
recommendations of its first report, which called to life the ‘ aggrieved 
parishioners.’ As a member of that Commission, and one who, in 
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signing that report, had to add an explanation in the sense of my 
present remarks, I must very distinctly contend that the recollections 
of my respected friend are not, quite clear. The report dealt specifi- 
cally with vestments as markedly distinct from the general hody of 
rubrical observances, and pronounced that these dresses ought to be 
‘restrained.’ This word was intentionally suggested by the High 
Church members of the Commission in preference to any other, as 
not involving definite abolition, hut some elastic machinery of regu- 
lation. The same High Church members wisely or unwisely sug- 
gested restraining, through the machinery of a plurality of ‘ aggrieved 
parishioners,’ as an improvement on the single delator provided by the 
Church Discipline Act. 

This recommendation of the Commission, I repeat, was one having 
reference to some process of ‘ restraining’ in contrast to ‘ forbidding,’ 
and that in regard to one particular ceremonial usage which was far 
more strange in 1868 than it is in 1881. 

Every argument of policy which might have recommended it 
within this limited range was its condemnation, if applied to the un- 
limited uses of the Public Worship Regulation Act. The true fulfil- 
ment of the spirit of the recommendation would not have been the 
introduction of that measure, but a concordat on the Eucharistic 
dress. If the concordat had failed, still the Public Worship Bill 
would stand in no logical relation to the attempt to make it. 

The lay memorial against ceremonial, presented during the 
summer of 1873 to the Archbishops assembled at Lambeth, was, 
no doubt, the public incentive to legislation, and unhappily that 
emanated neither from the Right nor the Left Centre, but from the 
pure Left. A better form of pastoral—something more grave and 
ecclesiastical—might, I venture to think, have been devised for reveal- 
ing the coming event than the leading article which appeared in the 
Times on the 10th of March, 1874, with the effect of diverting some 
portion of that public attention which was at the moment concentrated 
on the just past general election and the incoming administration. 

In due time the Archbishop of Canterbury brought into the House 
of Lords the Public Worship Regulation Bill, in a speech evidently 
intended to be moderate, but which was dashed by an unhappy over- 
sight. The Archbishop was led in his exposure of motives to refer, 
in illustration of the necessity of such legislation, to some proceedings 
which had recently occurred in the diocese of Durham, then presided 
over by Bishop Baring. But when persons asked what were the 
Ritualistic enormities which had produced that stir, the discovery was 
made that his Grace had placed in his hands the case against a 
clergyman as moderate as he was eminent, the late Dr. Dykes, for 
doing no more than taking the Eastward position. This incident 
seemed to imply that the menaced men were not the Ritualists so 
called, but the whole High Church party—the great phalanx of the 
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Purchas remonstrants. I have no doubt that his Grace was speaking 
from superficial information, and I greatly, therefore, regret having to 
refer to the mistake of one whom we all so deeply respect. But histo- 
rical truth compels me to refer to an incident which had so unfortunate 
an influence in attuning the feelings, not of Ritualists, but of the old 
Church party, who felt that they were being swept into the net. This 
was not the only unfortunate appearance which the Eastward position 
made in the House of Lords, for later on in the debates, the Bishop 
of Peterborough, with peace-making intentions, proposed a schedule 
of neutral things which virtually meant that rite, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor with impetuous zeal suggested ballasting it with the Athanasian 
Creed. Nothing more was heard of any neutral schedule. 

But I am outstepping the march of events in the House of Lords, 
The mischief of the Bill as it was brought in was, that it set up a 
meddlesome system of Church discipline, based upon minute inter- 
ference, and incongruously mated with existing organisations. The 
sting of the measure as it left the House of Lords, and after it had 
been manipulated by Lord Shaftesbury, who had met it with scorn 
in its first form, was that it had become as despotic in its provisions 
as it was innovating in its changes. The principles of the two forms 
of the measure were not simply divergent, but contradictory. But yet 
the same prelates who were eager to push it in its first form continued 
to be equally eager to push it in its second. This fatal bond of con- 
tinuity linked in one not only the formal stages of the Biil, but the 
persons and the desires of its active promoters. Churchmen were 
bewildered at the spectacle of changed measures and unchanged 
men, and had nothing to answer to the cynical inquiry of irreligious 
bystanders, whether the whole affair did not sum up in the old proverb 
that any stick was good enough to beat a dog with. 

The first draft of the measure was that of the creation of a series 
of anomalous tribunals in every diocese, to be presided over by an 
anomalous bevy of epicene authorities, not quite lawyers, nor yet 
quite judges; not quite magistrates, nor yet quite umpires; too 
coercive to be paternal, and too paternal to be authoritative—a juris- 
diction novel, motherly, and bewildering. This curious conception 
was flashed on the public without any previous consultation with 
Convocation, and when Convocation—justly susceptible at so strange 
a slight—was consulted, the time conceded to it was so scanty, and 
the conditions of debate so contracted, that the result was practically 
to substitute one form of dissatisfaction for another. 

In the meanwhile a real demagogic power was at work. The 
Prelacy had brought their project into their own House of Parliament 
only to find a great lay will taking advantage of the opportunity 
which they had so recklessly conferred upon him, and utilising the 
second reading of a Bill against which he fulminated by blotting out, 
in the guise of Committee amendments, their work; and instead 
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writing in, strong and large, his own Cesarean edicts, destructive as 
they were of old principles of diocesan organisation and ecclesiastical 
order, as in other respects, so in the substituting for the two official 
Provincials, of Canterbury and York, deriving their mission from their 
respective metropolitans, one judge for all England. The Episcopate 
had to bow the head and accept this new-coined.doomster, and him a 
judge forbidden to exist without the co-operation of the civil power 
—subject, that is, to the Prime Minister—such as no spiritual judge 
ever was from the days of Augustine, of Anselm, of Cranmer, of 
Parker, or of Tillotson, till, for reasons which I cannot pretend to 
fathom, our metropolitans made sacrifice of their prerogatives at the 
bidding of Lord Shaftesbury. Ay, and because he derived spiritual 
authority from the elect of the ballot-boxes, he was to be relieved, 
as the Queen’s Bench has lately taught us, from all the old solemn 
ceremonies of ecclesiastical appointment. This freshly devised 
autocrat, too, was not only to occupy the chief seat in either pro- 
vince, but was, in despite of ancient jurisdictions, and whatsoever 
may be the inherent prerogative of the Catholic Episcopate, to wander 
as universal inquisitor into every diocese of the land. Such was the 
Bill as it left the House of Lords. 

The Bill did not reach the House of Commons till very late in 
the Session, and it was for some time doubtful whether it would live. 
There were difficulties in finding a sponsor, and the choice which was 
ultimately made, although probably well suited for a crisis of general 
effervescence, was far from being a stroke of far-seeing strategy. The 
lot fell upon Mr. Russell Gurney, Recorder of London. But universally 
respected and beloved as was that eminent judge, his sympathies, al- 
ways manfully confessed, for that section of the Church which stands 
nearest to Dissent, unavoidably provoked criticism upon his being named 
leader in a movement against the advanced phases of High Church- 
manship. The assertions that the Bill meant nothing but fair play to the 
School of Andrewes, Wilson, and Hook were received with the respect 
due to grave utterances from high-placed authorities, but the thought 
could not be repressed—why, then, pick out the Recorder ? 

It is incumbent on me to add that Mr. Gurney discharged his 
difficult task with eminent courtesy and moderation. Upon the in- 
cidents of that distempered night, when the debate on the second read- 
ing commenced, and upon those of that still more unhappy Wednesday, 
when a new House of Commons in a spasm of turbulent unreason 
read the Bill a second time, I decline to dilate, for the recollections of 
these days would hardly make for peace. The tide of popular im- 
pulse was on that second day at its very highest. I had been long 
enough actively mixed up in Church controversy to recollect the 
excitement, culminating in sacrilegious riots, fomented by Lord 
John Russell’s Durham letter, and so pejora passus I was not so 
much terrified as some of my friends of a later generation. A few 
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days showed that the tide was turning in the adoption by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of Mr. Hubbard’s equitable amend- 
ment, which put defect on the same footing as excess. Happily the 
moderation of High Churchmen has left this provision a dead letter, 
but it was none the less needful to place it on the statute book. 
Another action of the Committee was not so equitable, which refused 
to make bishops amenable to that same discipline which they were so 
prone to forge against priests. The division list showed conspicuous 
Liberals side by side with Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Hardy, and 
Lord John Manners in supporting the amendment of which, as I shall 
ever remember with satisfaction, I was the mover. 

So the Bill went back to the House of Lords, and while there the 
regrettable spectacle was afforded of a divided episcopate. The 
question was whether the bishop’s discretion to refuse his permission 
for a frivolous or vexatious suit should be hampered by an appeal 
to the metropolitan. Happily the majority of lords spiritual was 
in harmony with the majority of the House in refusing to admit the 
limitation. After what has passed within the last month in Convo- 
cation we may inoffensively conjecture that no regret any longer exists 
at the decision. 

I hurry over much which has passed since the Bill became law. 
A choice of judge, not among jurisdictions where some knowledge of 
ecclesiastical law still lingered, but in tribunals more conversant with 
putting asunder what God had joined together, than with bringing 
together and binding up; disputes about salary where salary seemed 
already to exist; perplexity as to where to sit and what to rule whena 
sitting place had been borrowed; scandals about customary confir- 
mation and canonical declaration are not incidents which have tended 
to create among Churchmen that confidence in, and respect for, the 
Public Worship Regulation Act which had yet to be built up, in spite of 
the loud shouting of its promoters. One incident may be noted, as 
especially to be regretted, manifesting as it did the underlying, though 
doubtless unconscious, influence of that blood-poisoning prejudice 
which I have already noted. I refer to a collective pastoral of nearly 
the entire Episcopate, of which, out of respect for those whose names 
are affixed, I will say no more. The Pastoral of 1851, child of the 
Wiseman-Russell panic, is forgotten, signed though it had been by 
Blomfield and Wilberforce, but denounced by Phillpotts, except so 
far as it survives in the incisive words addressed to his clergy by the 
Bishop of Exeter. Iam glad to believe that no more enduring 
vitality can be predicted for the Pastoral of 1875. 

The apologists for the Public Worship Act are fond of urging that 
some of the prosecutions which have hampered the Church within 
these recent years have taken place, not under that statute, but under 
the Church Discipline Act. The argument is legitimate in their 
mouths, but it is based upon a misconception of the grievance of those 
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who regret the legislation of 1874, Their complaint is that the in- 
tolerance which that measure encouraged, and the litigious persecuting 
spirit which it evoked, were so abundant and virulent as to overflow 
the margin of the Act itself, and spread abroad their pernicious in- 
fluence, All the ceremonial prosecutions since 1874 may not have 
been prosecutions under the clauses of the Public Worship Regulation 
Act, but they were all prosecutions under the policy of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. 

The conclusion which I should desire to submit to those who 
have thus far followed me is, in the hopes of some no very distant 
remedy, not too nicely to dogmatise upon the status, in the eyes of 
canonists, of the Public Worship Act jurisdiction. The complications 
which have, since the Reformation, marked the relations of the English 
Church and State, would make the investigation of their legitimacy 
in the eyes of the Church law a very entangled inquiry. But I do 
claim to have established that there are grave causes to justify the 
wide dissatisfaction which that statute has created, and to call in the 
ripeness of time for a liberal reform, reviving the diocesan courts, and 
restoring to the Metropolitical sees their unadulterated appellate 
jurisdiction as the consideration for a generous amnesty. I feel most 
deeply the risk of any present appeal to Parliament, and so I abstain 
from the responsibility of dictating times and seasons, and, indeed, the 
question has passed into the bands of the Royal Commission. 


II. 
LIBERTY NOT LICENCE. 


I have no pretension to be a leader of thought; my place is 
that of an industrious and, I hope, a trustworthy labourer, whose 
ambition is to gather up, and present the thoughts of those who 
have gone before, and who claims a hearing for conclusions of 
other men which he essays to reproduce, not only because he 
respects the minds from which they proceed, but because he believes 
that, in owning to this respect, he is the mouthpiece of a large 
number themselves worthy of consideration. I have nothing to 
pull down, and if I propose to build up anything, it will be with 
seasoned materials prepared and laid down ready for the artisan. My 
theme is ‘liberty not licence,’ in reference to existing difficulties in the 
Church of England; and I believe that as much liberty, not only as 
can be good for any Christian community, but as much as any Chris- 
tian community can stand and withal cohere, is found within the 
authentic historical documents of the Church of England, compre- 
hending not only the Articles, which all parties claim for their views, 
but also its series of successive Prayer Books, which are so often ap- 
pealed to in proof of divergent doctrine, but which I prefer to look 
on as one majestic symphony. It is to these Pray¢r Books taken asa 
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whole, and reciprocally explaining each other, that I appeal as giving 
us a common historical ground upon which, in this national Church, 
under the actual conditions of clerical subscription, all recognised 
parties, High, Low, and Broad, within the Church of England can live 
together, study together, and labour together, with advantage alike 
to the body politic and to their own distinct schools of thought and 
work, The advantages from this comprehensive treatment of docu- 
ments which I claim for myself as a High Churchman I equally 
claim for the other parties, for I am thoroughly convinced that it 
would be an evil day alike for the Church of England and for religion 
in general if any one of these three parties were to be cast out of, to 
be estranged from, or to retire from, the one mother Church of the 
country. The High Churchman may have his preference for the 
Book of 1549, and the Low Churchman for that of 1552, while the 
Broad Churchman, if he is sensible, will probably come to the con- 
clusion in which High and Low will also practically agree, that, all in 
all, it is safer to adhere to the forms of the Prayer Book in the shape 
in which it has come to us with a more than two hundred years’ pre- 
sumption and the testimony of the eighteenth no less than of the 
seventeenth and of the nineteenth centuries, than to risk the distur- 
bance inevitable to legislative change. Thus each section may formu- 
late its conditions of contented acquiescence ; each will have its par- 
ticular reason, but the result will be identical and common. Let our 
present task be to develop this somewhat neutral attitude of reciprocal 
toleration into the more active one of real liberty, by showing how it 
conduces to insuring common respect for the differing convictions of 
every section. If the three Prayer Books represented hostile or 
antagonistic systems, there might be acquiescence, but there could 
not be harmony ; there might be a forced truce, but there could not 
be peace, and therefore, things being in a state of siege, there could not 
be liberty. 

My appeal is to the documents themselves, and the question to 
which I demand an answer from them is this: ‘Is it peace or war 
between yourselves ?’ 

This appeal is the loyal one of a devoted member of the Reformed 
Church of England, accepting fully its reformation in spirit no less 
than in form. Whatever controversy may exist about the commence- 
ment or the close of the Reformation period, it must be acknowledged 
that with the promulgation of the English Prayer Book the English 
Church had entered upon its reformed phase of existence. 

I repudiate as strongly as any one who has signed Bishop Perry’s 
counter memorial, ‘the reintroduction of long discarded ceremonial 
which symbolises doctrines repudiated by our Church at the time of 
the Reformation, and which is therefore identified with the super- 
stitious doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome.’ Such rein- 
troduction would be licence, not liberty. But I equally repudiate as 
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the abridgment of liberty imputing to ceremonial because it may 
be unfamiliar, or to doctrine because it may be liable to be misunder- 
stood by the ignorant or the prejudiced classes, the blame of symbol- 
ising Roman superstition, when, in fact, such ceremonial and doctrine 
only represent one phase of Anglican verity. 

But where, I shall be asked, shall I find my touchstone which is to 
discriminate between what I praise as verity and what I ban as 
superstition? Iseek it very near at hand, in documents which exist, 
thank Heaven, for the guidance of every one. I mean our three 
Prayer Books of 1549, 1552, and 1661—documents which I refuse to 
consider apart from each other. This test of ecclesiastical liberty is, 
as every man must own, a practical one. 

The liberty, then, which I claim for the three parties in the 
Church of England as sufficient for the present condition of society, 
and resting on an historical and documentary basis, is that of the 
conclusions which may be deduced from the fair and grammatical, 
but not narrow or technical, comparison of the three Prayer Books, 
respectively illustrating and qualifying each other, and all of them 
read in the light of the actual form of subscription. I know that 
this form of subscription was not long since made light of because it 
was so moderate and elastic. I leave such eccentric arguments to 
the enjoyment of their authors. 

I am bound in commencing to vindicate my comparative way of 
treating the successive editions of the Prayer Book, and show cause 
why each of them should not be regarded as having superseded, and 
in superseding, passed something like a censure upon the one which 
it was replacing. Had each revision been launched upon the world 
without any explanation proffered by an authority equal to and, so to 
speak, incorporated with its own, or rather being the very source of 
that authority, there might have been some plausibility in such an 
objection. But it is notorious that the facts of the case are in direct 
contradiction to this convenient supposition, seeing that each Prayer 
Book became law in virtue of an introductory Act of Uniformity 
which gave the reason for the modifications. 

If any later Act of Uniformity had condemned the preceding 
Prayer Book, that book would have become useless as an element of 
a cumulative series of documents reciprocally explanatory. But if, 
on the contrary, the language of the statute is that of commendation, 
then, of course, the supersession can be only operative for practical 
purposes, while leaving the documentary value of the composition as 
a record of opinions untouched. So I betake myself to Edward the 
Sixth’s second Act of Uniformity, that of 1552 (Sth and 6th Edward 
VI., chapter i.), which was passed to supersede the first Prayer Book 
and to establish the second one, and in it I find that very Book of 
1549 described in these words: 

‘ Where there has been a very godly order set forth by the authority 
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of Parliament for common prayer and administration of the Sacra- 
ments to be used in the mother tongue within the Church of England, 
agreeable to the word of God and the primitive Church, very comfort- 
able to all good people desiring to live in Christian conversation, and 
most profitable to the estate of this realm.’ 

Was ever eulogy more complete or more enthusiastic ? The reason 
given in the Act for the change of Book is not alittle curious, being in 
effect a confession that the prior form was too good for the people for 
whose behalf it was intended, and for the age on which it had fallen. 

The writers and speakers who have from time to time commented 
upon the first Book asa halting and imperfect attempt at Reformation, 
a half-hearted desertion of Romanism which had been deservedly sup- 
planted by the complete work of 1552, can never have read, or must 
have entirely forgotten, the Act of Uniformity which gave its legality 
to the Book of 1552. I cannot think so poorly of the controversial 
honesty of any man as to suppose that with that Act stamped on his 
recollection he could have indulged in such accusations. 

I desire to press the importance of the declaration of the Act of 
1552, as fixing the permanent value of the formularies of 1549, with all 
the urgency which I can command, for I believe that its absolute statu- 
table value as an authentic declaration of the principles which govern 
the legal condition of the Church of England has never been suffi- 
ciently brought out. The words are not found in a statute setting up 
the Book of 1549 with all its details, for any such declaration would 
necessarily lie under some suspicion of partiality, and it would have been 
incumbent on me to show that its force had not ceased with the use of 
the Book itself. There are expressions in Edward the Sixth’s first 
Act of Uniformity commending the book which it legalises ; but these 
I pass over, for the evidence may be objected to as interested. But 
when that very statute which was passed for the purpose of varying an 
existing document is absolute and effusive in an unlimited encomium 
on that document in its original unvaried form, the proof is perfect 
that the variation is due neither to difference of opinion nor intended 
depreciation, but to the conclusion that under the circumstances of 
the times it had become expedient to say the same thing in other 
words, while—because with other words it remained the same in sub- 
stance—it was felt due to offer the explanation put forth with all the 
authority of an Act of Parliament—that the new words and the old 
words still meant, and were intended to mean, the same thing.. We 
must accept this statement of facts as historical truth, and then un- 
questionably the testimony of the Act of 1552 is established as being 
of the highest legal and moral value in regulating the opinions of the 
whole Church of England, and in contributing to fix the formal inter- 
pretation of its various documents as a consistent progressive whole. 
The Churchmen and statesmen who superseded in various particulars 
the Book of 1549, declared in their own statute of supersession that it 
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was a godly order, agreeable to the word of God and the primitive 
Church, very comfortable for all good people desiring to live in 
Christian conversation, and most profitable to the estate of this realm. 

Ican ask no more, nor can any one else who looks with respect 
upon the specialties of the Book of 1549, to prove that that respect 
has by the mouth of the authorities of 1552 been solemnly declared 
consistent with the most absolute loyalty to the Church of England, 
as affected by the proceedings of 1552 itself. In return, those who 
cling to the specialties of 1552 have the right to claim the same 
reciprocal acknowledgments from the other school, while both ought 
to, and can, unite upon the Book of 1661. For recalling to the reason 
and conscience of living Churchmen the fact which has fallen into 
much oblivion, that the Prayer Book of 1549 still lives in the enjoy- 
ment of the highest testimonials of its Anglican orthodoxy by the 
mouth of that unrepealed statute which the unlearned have schooled 
themselves to believe was its condemnation, I may have opened 
myself to the imputation of having a bias in favour of that formula. 
Accordingly, I desire at the earliest moment to explain that there are 
points on which I believe that the Book of 1552 is an improvement 
upon the preceding one, and that it possesses special features of worship 
which I should be very sorry to see the Church of England abandon. 

I shall marshal the direct contributions which the Prayer Books 
of 1552 and 1661 respectively yield to the liturgical treasure-house of 
the Reformed Church of England, by naming the features in which 
each of them respectively differs from the one which came next before 
it. Behind this catalogue of difference stands the great phalanx of 
agreements which unites the three main editions of the Reformed 
English Prayer Book into a true triangle of forces. 

The modifications which I deem to be the distinctive gains of the 
Book of 1552 upon that of 1549 are found in its order of morning and 
evening prayer, and are compendiously the enrichment of the Church 
by the daily confession and absolution, the use of the Creed at both 
services, and the enlarged list of days on which the Quicunque Vult 
is said. In 1661, in contrast with 1552, we must look for gains in 
the Communion Office, and in the occasional offices which I now pass 
over, as they are not required for my main argument. Earliest comes 
the first order for kneeling among the initiatory rubrics. ‘ Oblations’ 
are introduced into the Prayer for the Church Militant, and its final 
petition appears blessing God’s holy name for His servants departed this 
life in His faith and fear, and beseeching Him to give us grace so to 
follow their good examples, that with them we may be partakers of 
His heavenly kingdom, returning, as this does, in a modified form 
from 1549. The rubric prescribing ‘the communicants being conveni- 
ently placed for the receiving of the Holy Sacrament’ contributes to 
good order; the term ‘Offertory’ is introduced in reference to the 
alms of the congregation, which are only treated in the Book of 
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1552 as a remembrance of the poor without any definite God-ward 
reference. 

The absolution is called the Absolution, and is allotted to the 
bishop, when present. The rubric is introduced before the prayer of 
consecration beginning, ‘ When the priest, standing before the table, 
hath so ordered the Bread and Wine, that he may with the more 
readiness and decency break the bread before the people, and take the 
cup into his hands.’ Whatever may be the particular meaning of the 
rubric, it undoubtedly makes for reverence. The manual directions also 
— inclusive of that of the fraction of the bread—are embodied in rubrics 
to the Consecration Prayer instead of being left to the celebrant’s 
common sense. The directions for further consecration appear for the 
first time. In the final declaration of kneeling, the protest against 
adoration of any ‘real or essential presence of Christ’s natural flesh 
and blood’ is changed into ‘ spiritual presence.’ I have left to the last 
two differences between the Books of 1661 and 1552, because they are 
variations upon the Book of 1552, made in Queen Elizabeth’s republi- 
cation of 1559, and retained from that edition—the first is, the resto- 
ration in the form of administration of the declaratory words of the 
Book of 1549: ‘ The body of Our Lord Jesus Christ which was given 
for thee’ (and ‘the blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ which was shed 
for thee’), ‘ preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.’ The 
other one is, with a grammatical modification, that ornaments rubric 
of which all that I dare to say after the Purchas and Ridsdale judg- 
ments is, that while those documents, taken in combination with the 
Advertisements and Canons, order a distinctive Eucharistic dress 
in cathedral and collegiate churches, respectable authorities, such as 
Bishop Cosin, Sir William Palmer, Bishop Phillpotts, the judges in 
Liddell v. Westerton, the late Sir John Coleridge—and (previously 
to these judgments) Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice Bovill, Chief 
Baron Kelly, Lord Justice James—took it as allowing that dress in all 
churches. 

I do not cavil with those who may think that the Prayer Book of 
1552, with all the burden on its back of its recognition of 1549, had 
better not have been touched in 1661. The liberty of such an 
opinion in 1881 is incontestable. But I claim as the liberty of other 
Churchmen, whom I know to be a very large party, to appreciate the 
modifications of 1661 as clearly embodying a more distinct expression 
of the idea of offering in the Eucharist and of a presence of Our Lord 
in the Sacrament, which is not the ‘corporal’ presence that Rome 
vainly pretends, but which at the same time, because it is ‘ spiritual,’ 
does not forfeit the designations of ‘real and essential.’ Nowhere, 
however, does the Book of 1661 pass any stricture upon that of 1552, 
and the proof is accordingly quite wanting which could establish any 
breach of continuity between 1549 and 1661, bridged over as the gap 
is by 1552 and 1559. There was one salient ceremonial distinction 
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between 1549 and 1552 which we are forbidden by the statute of the 
latter year to assume as having a doctrinal signification—namely, 
the reduction of the schedule of ministerial dresses given in the Rubrics 
of 1549 to a single one of its items, namely, the surplice. But this 
reduction only lingered as a note of our Reformed Church for less 
than two years, that is, till Edward the Sixth’s death, when, in 1553, 
Mary’s reaction became responsible for five more years, and in 
1559 began our present era, in which certainly the recognition of the 
Eucharistic dress finds a place, were it only under the limitations of 
the Ridsdale judgment. 

The specialty of the Book of 1549 resides in its Communion 
service, and upon this I need not dwell with the minuteness which 
the established status of the Book of 1661 demanded. The car- 
dinal features of this office, in contrast with the others, are its re- 
capitulation of the Eucharistic dress, and the combination with 
its prayer of consecration of what are now the separate prayer for 
the Church Militant and the first thanksgiving after Communion, 
these being emphatic declarations of that same phase of doctrine 
which the changes of 1661 intentionally brought into renewed pro- 
minence. 

A form of consecration prayer closely approximating to that of 
1549 has been preserved not only in the special Communion office of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, but in the only form recognised and 
in force throughout all the extent of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States, and cordially accepted alike by the lowest and 
the highest Churchmen of that community. 

One word must be dropped in passing in further reference to the 
incontestable disuse of any distinction of dress between the morning 
and evening, and the Communion service, even in cathedrals, by the 
prescriptions of the second Book. Iam not the panegyrist of this re- 
trenchment, but I am willing to recognise that it was a genuine recoil 
from that which was at the time certainly a grievance—the burden- 
someness and fulsomeness of pre-Reformational ceremonial. National 
recoils are seldom guarded by excessive moderation. 

It is quite possible very logically to acquiesce in this theory of 
the Book of 1552, and yet to believe that it has become antiquated by 
the changed circumstances, when the world in so many directions is 
spending its energies in levelling all forms and traditionary usages. 
At the same time I think it is only respectful to the Churchmen to 
whom this train of thought may be unfamiliar to address a few words 
to the argument, that it may be very well to appeal to the Act of 
1552 in behalf of the body of the Services of the Book of 1549, but 
that no defence of its vestiary rules of 1549 can be drawn from the 
commendations of 1552. . 

I accept the challenge, and I put the questioy”in this form: We 
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have' on ‘one’sidé thé Book' of 1549, whieh orders cértain dresses, and 
that of 1552, which only orders'a single one. But, at: the same time, 
thes¢ vestiary orders: stand so apart from the body of the Eucharistic 
office‘in either case that the:office of 1549 could: be as: perfectly cele« 
brated in asurplice as that'of 1552 in a cope, as actually in its form 
of 1559: it} was celebrated in cathedrals, such ‘as Canterbury under 
Archbishop: Parker; and: Durham down: to the middle of the eighteenth 
eentury,,and: in college chapels, sueh -ds ‘that~-of Lincoln : College; 
under | ‘Archbishop » Williams's: visitorship.. ‘Let~ usy then; test’ the 
grounds on which Archbishop Parker could have justified the ven- 
ture-at Canterbury, or Archbishop. Williams’ in -his' Oxford chapel, 
namely, from the: language of the office-of: 1552; emphatically, that 
isy,on Anglican, grounds, and not upon that imitation of Rome: which 
Bishop Perry’s paper assumes; and still less.upon ‘the exaggerated and 
perverted‘views of Eucharistic doctrine taught in the Romam Church 
—in-a werd; upon the view of- the Holy Communien, to which the 
Reformed: English Church -elings as a sacrament ‘instituted’ by: Christ 
Himself, and generally necessary to:salvation. Can we orcan we not 
find: in the Communion office of 1552 expressions such as would justify 
some such increment of beauty and solemnity in its celebration as.would 
be naturally symbolised by the specific -dress which history tells us 
was used in cathedrals, and in royal end collegiate chapels, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries? ‘If: we sueceed in the search; 
then the claim for some present. recognition‘ of ‘such: dress may be 
wise, or may’ be the contrary, but ‘it cannot» be disloyal ‘to the 
Church of England, a straining of its doctrines, or a contradiction of 
its ‘history. o 

The: first exhortation tells us of ‘this holy communion.’ It is 
also-a ‘holy sacrament,’ here and elsewhere in the service. To the 
faithful communicants it issaid, ‘ When we spiritually eat the flesh 
of Christ and drink His blood, then we dwell in Christ and Christ in 
us, we ‘be one with Christ and Christ with us.’ Again, in the samé 
exhortation, we come across~*holy mysteries,’ that’ phrase- also 
recurring in a later part of the office. In the prayer of consecration 
again, the reception of ‘these Thy creatures of bread. and wine’ is 
declared to be ‘according to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus! Christ’s holy 
institution.’, I could multiply quotations, but these phrases are enough 
for-me to-assert that at all events the claim for the -vesture cannot 
be put out of court: by the. phraseology whieh marks the Com- 
munion service of 1552: In face ofthe evidence ‘of ‘its use. in 
ehurehes,'such as Canterbury and Durham after 1559, I may be met 
with the question: If, then, as--you show; you possess the reality of 
which the-dress is only a symbol, why care-for the-symbol ? This 
is cruelly abstract logic, but it would sweep away the. Queen’s 
erown, and the maces of the Speaker, of the Lord Mayor, and of 
the Vice-Chancellors at the universities. Let the claim stand: upon 
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the same footing as the reasons which exist for maintaining those 
secular symbols. It can be further justified by the laudable feeling 
which refuses to repudiate pious similarities with other churches, and 
older days, in things innocent and laudable, and which cannot find 
Popery in a usage which is authoritative in the national worship of 
all the three Scandinavian kingdoms. Finally, it must be owned, 
for it cannot be denied, that all who, in compliance with the Purchas 
and Ridsdale judgments, admit the distinctive dress in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, the mother and model churches of the whole 
Church, let in. the whole principle in its most salient form. As to the 
attempt. to make out that. chasuble indicates one thing and cope 
another, in a. church which at a critical date of its existence ordered 
either to be. used indiscriminately as the English Eucharistic dress, 
I can only characterise the pretension as puerile, whether urged by 
ultra-Ritualist. or ultra-Puritan. In a church which has ruled one 
series of conditions for the chasuble and another. for the cope, neither 
of them depending on natural, but both on positive, law, the question 
of course is wholly different. But the Church of England took par- 
ticular. pains.in 1549 to break down the distinction between the two 
patterns of richer dress, and. for my own part, as an English Chureh- 
man. of the Reformation, I do not see the quarter from which I can 
claim. or take the vesture except. under the arrangements of 1549, 
which are ‘ the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth,’ 
the. year, that. is, which gives its name to the Parliament which 
enacted the first Prayer Book. 

I shall probably be asked after what practical end I am driving ; 
am I working for a conditional restoration of the Use of 1549 as well 
as for an unconditional recognition of the unquestionable. truth, 
loyalty, and edification of its contents? I desire to answer with 
a frankness equal to that with which I presume the question to have 
been put. I should be glad if means could be found for that condi- 
tional use of the Book of 1549 which would give to the faithful 
Christian of the English Communion that type of consecration prayer 
which he has now to seek in the Scottish Episcopal Church or in the 
United States, and that Eucharistic dress which recent judgments 
tell him he must only look for in cathedral and collegiate churches. 
But any regulation dealing with the words of the Prayer Book 
demands the intervention of Parliament, and to the provocation of 
Parliament, as Parliament is now constituted, to deal with the Prayer 
Book I have an insuperable objection. So my practical conclusion is 
to invite High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and Broad Churchmen 
to unite in a recognition of the three Prayer Books as reciprocally 
illustrating each other as the Church of England’s charter of Liberty 
not Licence. 
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III. 
RITUAL RECONCILIATION. 


Having probed with, I hope, a gentle hand, the sore of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, and having endeavoured to set forth that 
liberty not licence which is the rightful claim of the High Church 
party, I have something still to say upon a matter which, although in 
itself a detail, has by the drift of events been forced into a prominence 
which imperatively claims for it the commensurate attention of those 
who have the power and the will to insure peace in the Church. I 
mean the permission to use a distinctive Eucharistic dress in parish 
churches corresponding to the obligation to use such dress in cathedral 
and collegiate churches which has been declared to rest upon their 
clergy, irrespective of rubrical prescriptions, in virtue of the Adver- 
tisements of 1566 and of the Canons of 1604, by the Purchas and 
Ridsdale judgments. 

The conclusions which I shall present are not trumped up for the 
occasion, but have long been formed in my own mind, for I have al- 
ready published them so far back as 1874 in my ‘ Worship in the 
Church of England,’ when the materials for the discussion were not 
so full as they now are, and I have more than once recalled attention 
to them. The grievance is of a moral even more than a ceremonial 
nature, for it presses on so many law-loving clergy and laity, who are 
unable to reconcile the prohibitions of recent decisions with what they 
conscientiously believe to be the facts of history and the words of the 
rubric. 

I venture to think that there is a way.out of this dilemma which 
would leave it unnecessary to investigate the legal value of the Ad- 
vertisements and Canons or the soundness of the conclusions reached 
by the Judicial Committee in the two suits, for it is one which may 
be equally accepted by those who take the most and the least favour- 
able view of those decisions. 

The legality or the reverse in parish churches (in contrast to 
cathedral and collegiate churches) of a distinctive Eucharistic dress is 
commonly held to turn upon whether, as the Judicial Committee lays 
down in Clifton v. Ridsdale, the Advertisements of 1566 are or are 
not to be read into the Ornaments Rubric of 1661, so that if they are 
to be, then such distinctive dress must be illegal, but that if they are 
not, then it is legal. 

I must very respectfully demur to this representation ; and sub- 
mit that the opinion is tenable, that even if the Advertisements must 
be read into the Rubric (as to which I claim the most complete liberty 
to reserve my historical and literary independence), still the adoption 
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of such dress in parish churches would not thereby be forbidden, but 
only the obligation of its use relaxed. 

This may seem a bold position to take up, but I believe that, in 
spite of the research which has been bestowed, particularly in recent 
days, upon the legal value of the Advertisements as a whole, there has 
all along been a natural but unfortunate tendency to take for granted 
a certain traditionary interpretation of their details, which has come 
down from days when their meaning was supposed to lead to no prac- 
tical result. I cannot therefore too earnestly insist upon the neces- 
sity of considering these details, like those of any other document, by 
the double aid of history as now studied, and of their own gramma- 
tical signification. 

Those who place the legal value of the Advertisements at the 
highest, accept them as the statutable fulfilment of a certain provi- 
sion of Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity of 1559; but in reading that 
provision they ought to quote it as a whole. In its entirety it 
comprises two consecutive paragraphs of the Act, and runs as 
follows :— 


XXV. Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the Church, 
and of the ministers thereof, shall be retained, and be in use, as was in this Church 
of England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, until other order shall be therein taken by the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of her Commissioners appointed and authorised 
under the Great Seal of England for causes ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan 


of this Realm. 

XXVI. And also, that if there shall happen any contempt or irreverence to be 
used in the ceremonies or rites of the Church, by the misusing of the Orders 
appointed in this book, the Queen's Majesty may, by the like advice of the said 
Commissioners or Metropolitan, ordain and publish such further ceremonies or 
rites as may be most for the advancement of God’s glory, the edifying of His 
Church, and the due reverence of Christ’s holy mysteries and sacraments. 


The first of these two paragraphs is commonly quoted as if it 
comprised the entire provision ; and so taken by itself it may reason- 
ably be read as pointing to some intention of further reducing the 
ritual. But when both paragraphs are considered together such an in- 
terpretation becomes impossible, inasmuch as the immediate conclusion 
from the initial premiss is to contemplate the necessity for and to give 
the reasons which should lead to ‘ ordaining’ ‘ further ceremonies and 
rites,’ all necessity for and all reasons possibly leading to the retrench- 
ment of existing ceremonies being markedly, and no doubt intention- 
ally, omitted. 

We may at once pass on to the Advertisements, which I shall, like 
the Judicial Committee, treat for the purpose of this memorandum as 
being the ‘ other order,’ the taking of which is contemplated in those 
words from the Act of 1559 which I have just quoted. The Adver- 
tisements important to our inquiry are these :— 
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4,, dtem.~In the ministration of the holy Communion. in cathedrall and collegiate 
churches, the principall minister shall use ,a cope with gospeller and _ epistoler 
agreeably ; and at all other prayers to be sayde at that communion table, to use no 
copes but surplesses. 

Item.—That the deane and prebendaries weare a surplesse with a silk hoode in 
the:quyer; and when they preache in the cathedral or a ehurche, to weare 
their hoode.. _.; 

Item.—That every. minister sayinge any mb si pIATet®, or ministringe the 
sacramentes or other rites of the churche, shall weay a comely surples with sleeves, 
to be provided at the charges of the parishe; and that the parishe provide a decente 
table standing on a frame for the communion table. 


~-From first to last. I am-unable to find any prohibition in these Ad+ 
vertisements of the ornaments which were in this Church of England 
by authority: of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth, and which are still to be sought (as far as the minis! 
terial dress. goes) in the Rubrics of 1549. Iftheir authors intended the 
declaration to be prohibitory; they might have said that the principal 
ministers in. cathedral and collegiate churches were to wear ‘ copes,’ but 
not to wear ‘ albes’ or ‘ vestments,’ but they do not say so. They might 
have-laid down that while the parish was bound to provide the parson’s 
‘surplice,’ and he to wear it, the parish should be forbidden to: provide 
Svestment,’ ‘cope, or ‘albe,’ and the parson also be forbidden to 
provide them at his own cost, or in any case to wear them, whoever 
might have been at charges for them. 

The Advertisements might, I repeat, have said all this, and they 
naturally would have done so, if intended to be prohibitory. -But 
they say nothing at all of the kind, and do not even refer-to the older 
provisions which they are supposed to repeal. All which they say is 
direct and obligatory in the direction of putting on, but not of taking 
off. The principal minister, when there is a Communion in:a cathe- 
dral or collegiate church, shall wear a cope. The Epistoler and Gos- 
peller shall be dressed ‘agreeably.’ On other occasions of worship 
the dignitaries shall wear surplices and hoods. In parish churches 
the parish shall provide a surplice, and the parson shall use it. 

Upon the other vestures, presumably legal up to the date of the 
Advertisements, they say nothing ; only these are in a very delicate 
and dexterous way taken out of the schedule of obligatory ornaments 
by the constructive repeal of the obligation to procure them.,. Cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches were rich corporations, so they had to 
buy their own copes and surplices. The surplice of ‘the less opulent 
parish church was to be provided at the charges of the parish—.e. 
by the Church-rate, the only parochial exchequer which the law re- 
cognised—which was thereby virtually exonerated from the cost of 
any more expensive vesture, and at the same time kept tight to. the 
sometimes unpopular surplice. But for this residuary limitation, the 
policy of the Advertisements would be the same as that which has in 
our time settled the Churcb-rate question itself. The compulsion of 
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Church-rates has gone; Church-rates remain. No. parson was: to be 
punished for not wearing the dress, nor yet for wearing it. Without 
pressing the argument too far I may observe that between the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth and the Commonwealth there is direct evidence that 
the use of copes was in excess of the compulsion of the Advertisements 
in cases where no Church-rate came in to condition the acquisition 
of the dress, namely, in Chapels Royal and the Chapels of Colleges and 
Bishops’ palaces, namely in sacella, which the most loose use of lan- 
guage could not include under ‘ Collegiate Churches.’ In one case—- 
‘Lincoln College, Oxford—the copes were given by that well-known Low 
Churchman Archbishop Williams, as visitor of the college when Bishop 
of Lincoln. Does not the reading of the Advertisements which I offer, 
straightforward and grammatical as it is, simplify a tangled episode in 
our Church history, an episode more than 300 years old, and still going 
on? If it can be accepted, there will be no need to settle the com- 
parative force of Rubric and of Advertisement and Canon, because 
there will be no longer any fundamental contrariety between them. 
The regal sanction to the Advertisements may be received or may be 
rejected; and ‘reading into’ will be a very harmless phrase when the 
thing read in is in fact identical with that into which it is read. One 
class of provisions will express the hard absolute law as it is written, 
and the other the popular explanation of that law as it may be 
worked. The objection that in Tudor or Stuart days such a thing as 
ritual permission or elasticity was unknown is at once refuted by 
facts over which there is no dispute, and which, like the vestiary 
question, are connected with the Prayer Book and Canons. Every 
successive Prayer Book enjoins daily prayers on every minister, and 
yet the use of them in the vast majority of parish churches has been 
continuously disregarded. But there is a still stronger evidence. The 
Canons of 1604 (Canons 14 and 15) actually order service ‘ upon such 
days as are appointed to be kept holy by the Book of Common Prayer 
and upon their eves,’ besides prescribing the Wednesday and Friday 
Litany, and are silent on daily prayers; while the Prayer Book has 
gone on repeating in every edition the order for the daily prayers. In 
fact the daily prayers of the Rubric versus the holy days’ services and 
twice a week Litany of the Canon is an absolute parallel to the modicum 
vesture as provided in the Rubrics versus the modicum vesture as 
provided in the Advertisements and Canons. In each case a named 
part does not exclude the partly-named whole. The principle of the 
daily prayers or of the holy days’ services and bi-weekly Litany is the 
same, that of sanctifying week days no less than Sundays by public 
worship. Only the more strict provision lays down ideal perfection, 
and the less strict one respects practical material difficulties. The 
same distinction rules the two classes of vestiary prescription. The 
Rubric which orders a distinctive Eucharictic dress in augmentation of 
the normal garb of ministration in every church is the ideal _per- 
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fection. ‘The Advertisements and Canons which limit this obligation 
to cathedral and collegiate churches are the concession to practical 
material difficulties. But this concession makes the import of the 
obligation within the retained area more emphatic. If the Eucha- 
ristic dress of the Rubric of 1549 symbolises, as we are so often 
told, unsound doctrine, still more stringently and offensively must 
the Eucharistic dress which the Advertisements and Canons incon- 
testably force upon bishops and dignitaries symbolise that same 
unsound doctrine, which these prelati are in virtue of their prala- 
twra commanded to set forth; for the higher placed a man is, the 
greater must be his responsibility. Unquestionably, then, the moral 
influence of a Bishop’s or Dean’s dress in the ‘ mother church ’ of the 
diocese is far more powerful than that of a Vicar or Curate in a 
mere parish church. The Bishop celebrating the Holy Communion in 
his cope at that mother church is the proxy for the whole diocese for 
whatever the cope used in that conjunction may or may not symbolise. 

With the reciprocal concession at this stage of the inquiry that 
upon the face of the Advertisements either interpretation is equally 
plausible, we may profitably turn to history for collateral light. So I 
must ask who were the foes at whom the Advertisements, whether 
regal or only archiepiscopal in their authority, were aimed ? 

These foes must be sought within the Church of England, for in 
the eye of the law, at that date, the Church and the State of England 
were conterminous and identical. Were they persons, whoever they 
might be, who hankered after the older forms, and cherished hopes of 
retroceding even behind 1549? There is not the slightest hint in his- 
tory of any action in any form from such agitators within the pale of 
the Church of England. Whatever any one may have felt, the men of 
reactionary activity fell off to Rome. Was it the party which sought its 
standpoint at 1549? No hint of any such party bestirring itself can 
be found except as represented by one, or at most two persons. These 
were Queen Elizabeth and perhaps Archbishop Parker; so by the 
supposition they would have launched the Advertisements against 
themselves. Elizabeth, moreover, was angered at the opposition 
directed so soon after her accession against the ceremonial of her own 
chapel. The party which was troublesome, discontented, and turbu- 
lent, and in the eyes of Queen and Bishops disloyal and dangerous, 
was that which later on was known as the Puritan—men ready to 
wreck Church and State rather than wear a surplice—-so the Adver- 
tisements were aimed at and came down upon them as a measure ot 
coercion, by no means sweetened by the active part which the Low 
Church Bishop Grindal took in working them. We know that the 
publication of that manifesto was to these clergymen an incitement 
towards further disturbances. The abundant historical evidence of 
the turbulent action of many of the London clergy has within these few 
months been vividly supplemented by the publication, by the Camden 
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Society, of a most interesting and graphic contemporary journal by no 
less an authority than John Stow, the antiquary. 

Yet the ire of these bold and conscientious, but unruly men, was 
incited by the demand made upon them to adopt the surplice. To 
them the order to wear the surplice did not come as a compromise, 
but as the unwelcome instalment of a repulsive system. They were 
strong enough to cause apprehension even to so masterful a sovereign 
as Elizabeth, while she and Parker had to rely upon the support of 
the more conservative party in the Church—the party whose alle- 
giance to the Reformed Church of England was proof against their 
appreciation of traditionary ceremonialism leading them on to secession, 
but who appreciated ceremonial all the same. Is it conceivable that 
the authorities would have taken such an opportunity of disgusting 
their friends by a curt prohibition of that ceremonial, so contemp- 
tuous as not even to name that which it was forbidding? Clearly the 
tacit appeal to them was to rest content with the enforcement of the 
surplice, while other things, except in cathedrals, were to rest in 
virtual abeyance. 

It would be a happy event for the Church of England if a more 

‘critical reading of the Advertisements could be established, so as to 
open the way to a peaceful and moderate modus vivendi upon the 
ceremonial debate being generally reached by the peaceable way of 
opinion, and without recurring to the perilous and inflammable agency 
of law courts or of Parliament. 

I am not writing as a lawyer, and if I content myself with noting 
the difficulties which may arise from the special application made by 
the judges in Clifton v. Ridsdale, it is not because I undervalue it or 
desire to slur them over. But it does not require to be a lawyer to dis- 
tinguish between the general principle and the special application. 
Agreement on a general principle is a most important step before ad- 
justing special details, which are most probably different in each dif- 
ferent case, and are, therefore, within the compass of a distinction. 


A. J. B. Beresrorp Hore. 
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W3HEN.a,.great, writer has passed away, the published expressions of 
criticism, admiration, or regret, are not an infallible sign of the 
feeliug that, predominates among either the writing or the reading 
world. There is a degree of friendly regard that, expresses itself with 
even exaggerated fulness gn such an occasion, while profounder 
depths of feeling take refuge in silence, or a tacit assumption that 
the largest claims are self-evidently just. In the case of George 
Eliot there is a further reason for such silence; most of those who 
might, have been able and willing to speak in appreciation of the 
writer or her books are disabled by the overpowering sense of their 
personal loss in the death of the best of women and. the best of friends. 

Mr. Lewes once observed to the present writer, ‘I do not think 
you ought to review her books, any more than I ought ;’ and many of 
those who are best qualified to speak of our common loss feel no 
doubt that criticism is impossible to them, and therefore praise 
should, be. left. to more impartial or indifferent judges. But I think 
we should have George Eliot’s authority for the view that affection 
may quicken as well as impair the vision, and the instinct which 
imposes, silence on the nearest friends of a great. man during his 
life has never acted as a bar to their letting the world know after 
his death what they alone are able to tell it. The present writer, 
indeed, has no.such claim to special, knowledge; all who loved and 
reverenced her whom the world calls George Eliot know equally well 
the. qualities of mind and character and the unequalled charm 
of manner by which she fascinated so many and such opposite 
natures. Only it may be suggested that the best critics of a writer 
whose works exercised the same kind of influence as her personality 
are not those who manifest an exceptional indifference to the peculiar 
power of both. 

It is natural to wish to begin our acquaintance with a favourite 
author at the earliest possible date. ‘To do so we may turn to the 
motto of the fifty-seventh chapter of Middlemarch, in the sixth 


book :— 
They numbered scarce eight summers when a name 
Rose on their souls, and stirred such motions there 
As thrill the buds and shape their hidden frame 
At penetration of the quickening air : 


a 
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GEORGE ELIOT. 


}\His name who told of loyal-Evan:Dhu,: »:’ 
Of quaint Bradwerdine, and Vich Ian Vor, 
Making the little world their childhood knew 
Large with a land of mountain, lake, and scaur, 
And larger yet with wonder, love, belief, 
Toward Walter Scott, who, living far away, 
Sent them this wealth of joy and noble grief. 
The book and they must part, but day by day, 
In lines that thwart like portly spiders ran 
They wrote the tale from Tully Veolan. 


Somewhere about 1827 a friendly neighbour lent Waverley to an 
élder: sister of little Mary Evans. It was returned before the child 
had read to the end, and in her distress at the loss of the fascinating 
volume she began to write out the story:as far as she had read it for 
herself, beginning naturally where the story begins with Waverley’s 
adventures at Tully Veolan, and continuing until the surprised elders 
were moved to get her the book again. Elia divided her childish 
allegiance with Scott, and she remembered fastening with singular 
pleasure upon an extract in some stray almanac from the essay in 
commemoration of ‘Captain Jackson,’ and his ‘slender ration of 
single Gloucester,’ and proverbs in praise of cheese-rind.: This is an 
extreme example of the general rule that a wise child’s taste in 
literature is sounder than adults generally venture to believe. 

Not many years later we may imagine her a growing girl at 
school. Almost on the outskirts of the old town of Coventry, towards 
the railway station, the house may still be seen, itself an old- 
fashioned five-windowed Queen Anne sort of dwelling, with a shell- 
shaped cornice over the door, with an old timbered cottage facing it, 
and near adjoining a quaint brick-and-timber building, with an 
oriel window thrown out upon oak pillars. Between forty and fifty 
years ago, Methodist ladies kept the school, and the name of ‘little 
mamma,’ given by her schoolfellows, is a proof that already some- 
thing was to be seen of the maternal air which characterised her in 
later years, and perhaps more especially in intercourse with her own 
sex. Prayer-meetings were in vogue among the girls, following the 
example of their elders, and while taking no doubt a leading part in 
these, she used to suffer much self-reproach about her coldness and 
inability to be carried away with the same enthusiasm as others. At 
the same time nothing was further from her nature than any scep- 
tical inclination, and she used to pounce with avidity upon any 
approach to argumentative theology within her reach, carrying 
Paley’s Evidences up to her bedroom, and’ devouring it as she lay 
upon the floor alone. 

It is seldom that a mind of so much power is so free from the 
impulse to dissent, and that not from too ready credulousness, but 
rather because the consideration of doubtful points was habitually 
crowded out, as one may say, by the more ready and delighted 
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acceptance of whatever accredited facts and doctrines might be 
received unquestioningly. We can imagine George Eliot in youth, 
burning to master all the wisdom and learning of the world; we 
cannot imagine her failing to acquire any kind of knowledge on the 
pretext that her teacher was iu error about something else than the 
matter in hand, and it is undoubtedly to this natural preference for 
the positive side of things that we are indebted for the singular 
breadth and completeness of her knowledge and culture. A mind 
like hers must have preyed disastrously upon itself during the years 
of comparative solitude in which she lived at Foleshill, had it not 
been for that inexhaustible source of delight in every kind of intel- 
lectual acquisition. Languages, music, literature, science, and phi- 
losophy interested her alike: it was early in this period that in the 
course of a walk with a friend she paused and clasped her hands with 
a wild aspiration that she might live ‘to reconcile the philosophy of 
Locke and Kant!’ Years afterwards she remembered the very turn 
of the road where she had spoken it. 

Before she was twenty she wrote verses like other youths, but the 
silence (as to original production) which lasted more than fifteen 
years after that date was owing to a characteristic mixture of intense 
ambition and diffidence. She did not choose uerself, indeed she 
thought it wrong to 


Dull the world’s sense with mediocrity, 


and she was resolved to do nothing (except the homely duties she 
held sacred) unless she could do what was excellent. The translation 
of Strauss and the translation of Spinoza’s Ethics were undertaken, 
not by her own choice but at the call of friendship ; in the first place 
to complete what some one else was unable to continue, and in the 
second to make the philosopher she admired accessible to a friendly 
phrenologist who did not read Latin. At all times she regarded trans- 
lation as a work that should be undertaken as a duty, to make acces- 
sible any book that required to be read, and though undoubtedly she 
was satisfied that the Leben Jesu required to be read in England, it 
would be difficult to imagine a temper more naturally antipathetic to 
her than that of its author; and critics who talk about the ‘ Strauss 
and Feuerbach period’ should be careful to explain that the phrase 
covers no implication that she was at any time an admirer or a dis- 
ciple of Strauss. There are extremes not only too remote but too 
disparate to be included in the same life. 

In 1849 Miss Evans lost the father to whom her life had been 
devoted from the time she was sixteen. Two or three years later she 
was induced by Dr. Chapman to undertake some share in the conduct 
of the Westminster Review ; but excellent as her work of this kind 
was, the task of criticism was distasteful to her, and though she ad- 
mitted the usefulness of such work, it was a relief to her to give it up. 
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She preferred accepting what was valuable in a book as it stood to 
elaborating a statement of how and why it was valuable, and in addi- 
tion to this natural disinclination for the reviewer’s work, she had an 
almost exaggeratedly scrupulous sense of responsibility, which contri- 
buted to make it laborious to her. But that it is unreasonabie to ex- 
pect all work equally from the same hands, we might be tempted to 
regret that she has not given us more criticism like her review of 
Lecky’s Rationalism in the first number of the Fortnightly, and the 
article in the Westminster (January 1857), on * Worldliness and Other- 
wordliness’ apropos of Dr. Young of the Night Thoughts. It is a 
culpable indiscretion, of the sort most unwelcome to George Eliot, to 
disinter what an author has wished to have forgotten, but when there 
is no immaturity of expression, and when we know the thought to have 
remained unchanged, it is a lawful indulgence to quote what is not 
now generally accessible—at least one passage giving her opinion 
upon a subject as to which it was often asked. She is commenting on 
Young’s lines: 

‘ As in the dying parent dies the child, 

Virtue with Immortality expires, 

Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 

Whate’er his boast, has told me he’s a knave.’ 


We can imagine the man who ‘denies his soul immortal’ replying: It is 
quite possible that you would be a knave, and love yourself alone, if it were not 
for your belief in immortality, but you are not to force upon me what would 
result from your own utter want of moral emotion. . . . Iam honest, because I 
don’t like to inflict evil on others in this life, not because I’m afraid of evil to 
myself in another. The fact is, I do not love myself alone, whatever logical 
necessity there may be for that in your mind. . . . It is a pain to me to witness 
the suffering of a fellow-being, and I feel his suffering the more acutely because he 
is mortal, because his life is so short, and I would have it, if possible, filled with 
happiness and not misery. Through my union and fellowship with the men and 
women I have seen, I feel a like, though a fainter, sympathy with those I have not 
seen; and I am able s» to live in imagination with the generations to come, that 
their good is not alien to me, and is a stimulus to me to labour for ends which 
may not benefit myself but will benefit them. . . . And I should say, that if you 
feel no motive to common morality but your fear of a criminal law in heaven, you 
are decidedly a man for the police on earth to keep their eye upon, since it is a 
matter of world-old experience that fear of distant consequences is a very insufficient 
barrier against the rush of immediate desire. . . . And in opposition to your theory 
that a belief in immortality is the only source of virtue, I maintain that, in so far 
as moral action is dependent on that belief, so far the emotion which prompts it 
is not truly moral,! is still in the stage of egoism, and has not yet attained the 
higher development of sympathy. In proportion as a man would care less for the 
rights and welfare of his fellow, if he did not believe in a future life, in that pro- 
portion is he wanting in the genuine feelings of justice and benevolence; as the 
musician who would care less to play a sonata of Beethoven finely in solitude than 
in public, where he was to be paid for it, is wanting in genuine enthusiasm for music. 


Then after conceding that the ‘ other-worldly’ emotions dwelt 
upon by Young may depend on this belief, she continues:— _ 


? Cf. Newman to Kingsley, ‘ Why, ‘‘for its own sake belongs to the very idea of 
virtue.’ ; 
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But for certain other elements of virtue which are of more obvious importance 
to untheological minds—a delicate sense of our neighbour's rights, an active partici- 
pation in the joys and sorrows of our fellowmen, a magnanimous acceptance of 
privation or suffering for ourselves when it is the condition of good to others, in a 
word, the extension and intensification of our sympathetic nature—we think it:of 
some importance to contend that they haye no more direct relation to the belief in 
a future state than the interchange of gases in the lungs has to the plurality of 
worlds. Nay, to us it is conceivable that in some minds the deep pathos lying in 
thoughts of human mortality —that we are here for a little while and then vanish 
away ; that this earthly life is all that’ is piven to our loved ones and to our mary 
suffering fellowmen—tes nearer the foundations of moral emotion than the concep- 
tion of extended existence.. And surely it ought to be a weleome fact if, the 
thought of mortality, as wellas of immortality, be favourable to yirtue..... ...To us 
it is matter of rejoicing that this latter necessity of healthful life is independent of 
theological ink, and that’ its evolution is ensured in the interaction of human 
souls as certainly’as the evolution ‘of science arid art, with’ begun inlled®, it is‘ but 
a twin ray; ree inte'them-with undefinable limits. se 


eee manent are > probable prior in date tothe cnltail 8 familiarity 
with the works of Comte, and they explain the bent of mind which 
led her to welcome with ‘ reverence and gratitude’ his earlier politi- 
cal and philosophical writings and to prefer permanently that her 
‘ feelings of this order should be exaggerated in the conception of the 
public rather than that she should be ranked with those who are. ad- 

mired for the cheap wisdom of dissidence.’ 

It is of course interesting to possess George Eliot’s apinions as to 
other women novelists, written before, she.was silenced. by her own 
greater fame. . As an artist, she wrote in 1852, Miss Austen surpasses 
all the male novelists that ever lived, and for eloquence and depth of 
feeling no man approaches George Sand. But in general the litera- 
ture of women ‘may be compared to that of Rome—a literature of 
imitation ;’ and she insists both in this article and in one ona kindred 
subject, some years later, on the importance rather of recognising and 
using to vary and extend the range of literature, whatever specific 
differences there might be in the perceptions and intuitions of men 
and women. It may be doubted, however, whether, notwithstanding 
such clue, and the confident, divination of Dickens, if the secret of 
George Eliot’s sex had been preserved, opinion would not have remained 
divided on the subject. We have heard of a canny Yorkshire man, re- 
joicing inthe possession of an odd volume of Adam Bede, who declined 
altogether to credit the assurances. of a too well-informed tourist that 
his favourite book was written by a woman: there was the gentleman’s 
name for one thing, and besides, how could a woman know what the 
men were thinking of? The other articles are, it need hardly be said, 
careful and thorough, only with too much subordination of the writer 
to the subject in hand (e.g. the ‘Life of George Forster’) to supply much 
of personal interest, except perhaps the one on Madame de Sablé, 
whose foibles are handled with pretty and characteristic indulgence. 
In 1854 Miss Evans found what had been wanting to her loving 
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and generous nature since her father’s death—some one ‘ whose life 
would have been worse without her.’ In return we owe to Mr. Lewes 
the complete works of George Eliot, not one of which would have been 
written or even planned without the inspiriting influence of. his con- 
stant encouragement, his obvious, unfeigned, unforced delight in her 
powers and success, his total freedom from—we will not say jealousy— 
but the least inclination towards self-comparison : even more might be 
said, but to say more would be to quote words which were not written 
to be published. It is needless now to guard such statements against 
the misinterpretation satirised in Middlemarch, where we read, of 
Fred’s and Mary’s authorship, how Middlemarch satisfied itself ‘ that 
there was no need to praise anybody for writing a book, because it was 
always done by somebody else.’ Mr. Lewes had written novels, and 
Miss Evans had translated: German books;: therefore when George 
Eliot published stories and Mr. Lewes a Life of Goethe, the critics 
of the day agreed, with the worthies of Middlemarch, ‘that’ each was 
inspired by the other, and so the work of neither ought to count for 
much. But it will not be out of place to acknowledge a further 
obligation. It is the snare of versatile and sympathetic natures to 
feel almost as if they themselves were convinced by the opinions held 
by those with whom they sympathise for reasons they have taken 
pains to understand. Mrs. Lewes was conscious of a temptation to 
agree too readily under such cireumstances, to identify herself as ‘it 
were dramatically with the views she did not really share, and she 
acknowledged a debt of gratitude to Mr. Lewes for his scrupulous 
anxiety that she should not be biassed in that way by him. He was 
eareful to guard her mental independence even against her own too 
great readiness to defer to another, even though that other might be 
himself. 

Such obligations as these can be mentioned; it is scarcely pos- 
sible, without intruding on the sanctity of private life, to allude to 
the perfect thion between those two, which lent half its charm to all 
worship paid at the shrine of George Eliot. She herself has spoken 
somewhere of the element of almost maternal tenderness in a man’s 
protecting love : this patient, unwearying care for which no trifles are 
too small, watched over her own life; he stood between her and the 
world, he relieved her from all those minor cares which chafe and fret 
the artist’s soul ; he wrote her letters (a proceeding for which he would 
say laughingly her correspondents were not grateful) ; in a word, he 
so smoothed the course of her outer life as to leave all her powers free 
to do what she alone could do for the world and for the many who 
looked to her for help and guidance. No doubt this devotion brought 
its own reward, but we are exacting for our idols and do not care to 
have even a generous error to condone, and therefore we are glad to 
know that great as his reward was, it was no greater than was merited 
by the most faithful perfect love that ever crowned a woman’s life. 
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All those who pleased themselves by giving that name to their love and 
admiration were content to know that their devotion was welcome to 
the one whose devotion exceeded theirs—their fellow-worshipper, 
George Henry Lewes, who counted it, I think, for his chief glory to take 
the lead in this cult. And here let us encounter what has been said or 
whispered by some who knew that George Eliot was the centre of a 
throng of ardent worshippers, and doubted perhaps, in Baconian phrase, 
whether it was possible to love and be wise, or, at all events, to be wise in 
loving with the unreserved enthusiasm of admiration common to those 
for whom George Eliot was the one woman in the world, the ‘ throned 
lady whose colours they wore between their heart and their armour,’ 
It is not usual for men or women to be called on to justify in words 
their strongest feelings of personal attachment. These are usually 
accepted as an ultimate -fact, and when we see such feelings subsist- 
ing with unwonted strength between two otherwise commonplace 
individuals, we conclude that they cannot both be wholly common- 
place, since one or other must have an exceptional power of loving or 
inspiring love. In like manner, let us be content to know that if 
George Eliot was the object of much passionate and romantic worship, 
it was because her nature was so framed as to subdue to this same 
result numerous and very diverse characters. Men and women, old 
friends and new, persons of her own age and of another generation, 
the married and the single, impulsive lovers and hard-headed _philo- 
sophers, nay, even some who elsewhere might have passed for cynics, 
all classes alike yielded to the attractive force of this rare character, 
in which tenderness and strength were blended together and as it were 
transfused with something that was all her own—the genius of sweet 
goodness. 

Now, if we admit as to the objective side of a character that its 
esse is percipi (and any other view is hard to establish), it follows that 
George Eliot was what she appeared to this band of worshippers. It 
has been suggested that this worship was a fashion that had to be 
adopted for the sake of uniformity by all acquaintances; but the con- 
jecture shows how little, after all, was understood of the intense feeling 
she inspired. The commonplaces of superficial admiration can be 
picked up and repeated at the call of fashion; but Mrs. Lewes was 
accustomed to hear, and her worshippers to speak, another language, 
which cannot be borrowed at will, and, to do her acquaintances justice, 
few or none of them were rash enough to play the hypocrite before so 
keen a judge. But another doubt too has been hinted at. The réle 
of idol is a trying one to play: granted that George Eliot’s worship- 
pers had all reason on their side at first, does not so much incense 
end by becoming in some sort a necessity to its recipient ? 

In friendship George Eliot had the unconscious exactingness of a full 
nature. She was intolerant of a vacuum in the mind or character, 
and she was indifferent to admiration that did not seem to have its 
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root in fundamental agreement with those first principles she held to 
be most ‘necessary to salvation.’ Where this sympathy existed, her 
generous affection was given to a fellow-believer, a fellow-labourer, 
with singularly little reference to the fact that such full sympathy 
was never unattended with profound love and reverence for herself as 
a living witness to the truth and power of the principles thus shared, 
To love her was a strenuous pleasure, for in spite of the tenderness 
for all human weakness that was natural to her, and the scrupulous 
charity of her overt judgments, the fact remained that her natural 
standard was ruthlessly out of reach, and it was a painful discipline for 
her friends to feel that she was compelled to lower it to suit their 
infirmities. The intense humility of her self-appreciation, and the 
unfeigned readiness with which she would even herself with any 
sinner who sought her counsel, had the same effect upon those who 
could compare what she condemned in herself with what she tolerated 
in them. And at the same time, no doubt, this total absence of self- 
sufficiency had something to do with the passionate tenderness with 
which commonplace people dared to cherish their immortal friend. 

It is scarcely possible that a sect of fanatics should have developed 
itself by a spontaneous identical mistake in all parts of the world at 
once, that enthusiasts with a bent towards unreasonable adoration 
should have agreed in professing the same feeling for the same object 
without a common sufficient cause. The enthusiasts, at all events, 
are satisfied with the solution of the problem given in The Spanish 
Gipsy :— 
But is it what we love, or how we love, 


That makes true good ? 
Oh, subtlety ! for me 


’Tis what I love determines how I love. 

The goddess with pure rites reveals herself 

And makes pure worship. 
It may be said of almost all love that it is deserved by those who are 
able to inspire it continuously, and reasons neither need nor should be 
given for such merely private feeling. But many of George Eliot’s 
friends were first attracted to her by admiration for her writings, and 
though some of these ended by putting even her writings in the 
second place, the double intercourse with herself and her works was 
so far intermingled that explanation is possible up to a certain point. 

We are conscious in her works of a many-sided sympathy with 

the various phases of real existence, with its commonest experiences 
as well as with its finest emotions, together with a keen intelligence 
of the laws which regulate, and the general truths which bear upon, 
the best and worst possibilities of human life. In like manner, her 
character seemed to include every possibility of action and emotion : 
no human passion was wanting in her nature, there were no-blanks or 
negations ; and the marvellous thing was to sce how; in this wealth of ~ 
impulses and desires, there was no crash of internal discord, no 
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painful collisions with other human interests outside ; how, in all her 
life, passions of volcanic strength were harnessed in the service of 
those nearest her, and so inspired by the permanent instinct of devo- 
tion to her kind, that it seemed as if it were by their own choice they 
spent themselves there only where their force was welcome. Her 
very being was a protest against the opposing and yet cognate 
heresies that half the normal human passions must be strangled in the 
quest of virtue, and that the attainment of virtue is a dull and un- 
desirable end, seeing it implies the sacrifice of most that makes life 
interesting. She was intolerant of those who find life dull as well as 
of those who find their fellow-creatures unattractive, and both for the 
same reason, holding that such indifference was due to the lack of 
vital energy and generosity in the complainer, since the same world 
held interests enough for those who had enough impulses and affee- 
tions of their own whereby to entangle themselves in its affairs. But 
though she set herself chiefly to preach the worth of common things, 
the admirableness of obscure good deeds, the value of common lives, 
and the sacredness of commonplace people in the crisis of the great 
primitive emotions, though she preached thus to the conviction of her 
hearers and her readers, there was reserved for her friends another 
experience, not indeed invalidating the other doctrine, but supple- 
menting it with a truth she did not preach. If ordinary folks, with 
but mediocre powers of intelligence and attraction, were deserving of 
affection and respect—even from herself—could any intensity of such 
feelings transcend what was due to one who rose as far as she did 
above this margin of mediocrity within which she thought the 
choicest feelings of our nature might find ample food? To be con- 
tent with the rest of the world, and to have her to adore par-dessus 
le marché, was a happiness she gave to many, perhaps to some who 
without her might have remained entangled in the heresies she con- 
demned. And I think the world, in counting what it owes her, 
should not forget the welcome reminder given by her life, that the 
level of respectable mediocrity, which we are not suffered to despise, 
may yet be broken for us by the advent of an ideal nature whose rare 
powers and yet more rare unselfishness create anew the impressions to 
which the language of religion owes its birth, otro: dvev @zod. 

And in this context it may be well to consider the much-debated 
question whether the general impression left by her writings, the 
general tendency of her teaching, is melancholy or otherwise. It 
follows from what has been said that the consolations she had to offer 
‘were of a strenuous sort. She came as a very angel of consolation to 
those persons of sufficiently impartial mind to find comfort in the 
hint that the world might be less to blame than they were as to those 
points on which they found themselves in chronic disagreement with 
it. But she had nothing welcome for those whose idea of consolation 
is the promise of a deus ex machina by whose help they may gather 
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grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. She thought that there was much 
needed doing in the world, and criticism of our neighbours and the 
natural order might wait at all events until the critic’s own character 
and conduct were free from blame. Imperfect agents might lend a 
hand in mending what was amiss, it was only unhelpful criticism 
that stirred her anger; and the observation may have been present to 
her mind that people usually have a sneaking kindness for their own 
handiwork, even while it continues to fall short of the desired perfec- 
tion. One whodoes not care for china in itself will survey with com- 
placency a neatly mended fracture, and her severity in this direction 
must have been due to the perception that long orations upon the 
evils of creation proceed most readily from the lips of those who are 
otherwise at little pains to lessen the evils. To a friend who once 
playfully called her optimist she responded, ‘I will not answer to 
the name of optimist, but if you like to invent Meliorist, I will not 
say you call me out of my name.’ She felt so strongly that there 
was a worse and a better, almost at every turn in every life; and this 
being so, since it was in the power of human beings again and again 
to help each other to prefer and reach the better, the continuous 
passive dwelling upon all the possibilities of evil, whether in resent- 
ment or despair, assumed in her eyes the shape of a folly closely 
verging on crime. 

Of course sincere and industrious reformers may suffer from 
melancholy as well as more cynical pessimists, and to such infirmity 
she could be tender enough, but in herself or others she gave the 
name of weakness to the unmotived depression which leads some 
people to do all their doings sadly. Her own view of the world as 
a whole was too veracious to be summed up in a phrase. Her mind 
was a mirror, upon which the truth concerning all human relations 
was reflected with literal fidelity. What one generalisation can 
cover so wide a range? You can no more draw one moral lesson 
from her books than you can from life itself; you may draw a 
thousand if you will, but merely to read one of her books in an 
impressionable mood is to see such a portion of the world with her 
eyes and to share in the multiform influence exercised by the vision. 
The mind unconsciously becomes attuned to the set of ideas by 
which all her single perceptions were dominated and explained, and 
without having drawn a single inference in thought, the reader is 
lured into the mood which, become permanent in a sweet woman of 
genius, inspires the writer and the friend we mourn. 

Before the publication of the Scenes of Clerical Life, Mrs. Lewes 
(for George Eliot as yet was not) had written nothing of the same 
kind, except a description of a village, which, with the reticence we 
have many reasons for regretting, was never afterwards published. 
From that day to this her writings have been subjected to much 
criticism, some good, some bad, and some indifferent after the 
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manner of the day, and though, perhaps, none have been completely 
satisfactory, or worthy of their subject from a literary point of view, 
the time has not come for us to wish to have the want supplied. 
Many who, while George Eliot lived and wrote, thought only of her 
books, may now be inclined to search her books not merely for the 
familiar characters, scenes, or epigrams, but also in the hope of 
discerning those passages in which the writer’s self is speaking, not 
merely through the actors of her drama, but more or less clearly in 
her own person. 

It is in the Scenes of Clerical Life more especially that the 
interestingness of commonplace lives is insisted on; the doctrine is 
defended in passages too numerous to quote, and its truth is demon- 
strated by each story as a whole, seeing that the interest they inspire 
is in about an inverse ratio to the presence of the ordinary elements 
of romance. The ground of appeal is rather that 


these commonplace people—many of them—bear a conscience, and have felt the 
sublime prompting to do the painful right; they have their unspoken sorrows, 
and their sacred joys; their hearts have perhaps gone out towards their first-born, 
and they have mourned over the irreclaimable dead. Nay, is there not a pathos 
in their very insignificance, in our comparison of their dim and narrow existence 
with the glorious possibilities of that human nature which they share ? 


And this charitable divination is called on to act retrospectively :— 


To those who were familiar only with the grey-haired vicar, jogging leisurely 
along on his old chestnut cob, it would perhaps have been hard to believe that he 
had ever been the Maynard Gilfil who, with a heart full of passion and tenderness, 
had urged his black Kitty to her swiftest gallop on the way to Callam, or that the 
old gentleman of caustic tongue, and bucolic tastes, and sparing habits, had known 
all the deep secrets of devoted love, had struggled through its days and nights of 
anguish, and trembled under its unspeakable joys. And, indeed, the Mr. Gilfil of 
those late Shepperton days had more of the knots and ruggedness of poor human 
nature than there lay any clear hint of in the open-eyed loving Maynard. But it 
is with men as with trees; if you lop off their finest branches, into which they 
were pouring their young life-juice, the wounds will be healed over with some 
rough boss, some odd excrescence; and what might have been a grand tree, ex- 
panding into liberal shade, is but a whimsical misshapen trunk. Many an irritating 
fault, many an unlovely oddity, has come of a hard sorrow, which has crushed 
and maimed the nature just when it was expanding into plenteous beauty ; and 
the trivial erring life which we visit with our harsh blame may be but as the 
unsteady motion of a man whose best limb is withered. 


In Janet’s Repentance, besides the history of the central figure, 
the writer dwells with lingering pathos on the last faint traces of 
human goodness in a brutalised nature, and recurs again and again 
to the special claim of earnest and conscientious labours to at least 
the same measure of intelligent tolerance and sympathy as has been 
already extorted on behalf of lower natures :— 

It is apt to be so in this life, I think. While we are coldly discussing a man’s 
career, sneering at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, and labelling his opinions, 
that man, in his solitude, is perhaps shedding hot tears because his sacrifice is & 
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hard one, because strength and patience are failing him to speak the difficult word, 
and do the difficult deed. . . . Yet surely, surely the only true knowledge of our 
fellow-man is that which enables us to feel with him, which gives us a fine ear 
for the heart-pulses that are beating under the mere clothes of circumstance and 
opinion. Our subtlest analysis of schools and sects must miss the essential truth, 
unless it be lit up by the love that sees in all forms of human thought and work 
the life-and-death struggles of separate human beings, 


George Eliot’s charity sets limits to itself, and she does not 
shrink from reprobating the intolerant stupidity which has power to 
wound while it can hardly help even its friends. It is said of 
Mr. Tryan : ‘ However strong his consciousness of right, he found it 
no stronger armour against such weapons as derisive glances and 
virulent words than against stones and clubs: his conscience was in 
repose, but his sensibility was bruised.’ And the mass of ordinary 
folks may be reminded of the responsibility attached to this power 
of heedlessly wounding those whom they may yet come to recognise 
as their best friends. It might be said of men and women, with a 
wider fame than that of the Milby curate : 


It was one of the weaknesses of his nature to be too keenly alive to every harsh 
wind of opinion ; to wince under the frowns of the foolish ; to be irritated by the 
injustice of those who could not possibly have the elements indispensable for 
judging him rightly ; and with this acute sensibility to blame, this dependence on 
sympathy, he had for years been constrained into a position of antagonism... . 
He had often been thankful to an old woman for saying, ‘ God bless you;’ to a 
little child for smiling at him; to a dog for submitting to be patted by him. 


Only an obtuse reader of George Eliot’s books can fail to discern 
traces in the author’s self of an intensely—just not morbidly—acute 
sensibility. In one of her later works she speaks of ‘the feeling of 
repulsed tenderness that is almost more of a sensation than an emotion ;’ 
and it takes little imagination to divine how, in the earlier years of 
such a woman, the common causes of indifference, shyness, obtuseness, 
or carelessness, as well as more rare ill-will or misconstruction, must 
have made this painful sensation only too familiar. And yet we 
need not travel beyond her published writings to feel also that this 
experience has been powerless to chill or to restrain the generous 
impulses of tenderness or trust. On the contrary, it is in her later 
works, perhaps most of all in Middlemarch, that she ventures to give 
the largest space—while keeping within the limits of obvious pro- 
bability—to the power of one character over another, a power of 
which the first condition is the ability to put on one side the con- 
sciousness of any personal hurt or slight, and join with the other soul 
in considering only its present feelings and its present good. 

Adam Bede is perhaps the most purely objective of her works, 
the one in which it is least possible to recognise the writer’s self in 
any part of either of her characters. But if we look beyond the 
subtle analysis of character and passion and the fascinating idealisation 
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of rustic humour, the same profound sympathy, the same tolerant 
knowledge as inspires the rare sentences of reflection, will be found 
underlying every passage in the drama. But probably most readers 
feel that the interest of the work culminates in the remarkable pages 
before the charming scene in which Lisbeth rouses Adam to the 
consciousness of his new love—a passage quoted by the reviewer in 
Blackwood, whose appreciation of the finer and less obvious shades of 
meaning was gratefully acknowledged by her :— 


For Adam, though you see him quite master of himself, working hard and 
delighting in his work, after his inborn, inalienable nature, had not outlived his 
sorrow—had not felt it slip from him as a temporary burden and leave him the 
same man again. Do any ofus? God forbid. It would be a poor result of all 
our anguish and our wrestling if we won nothing but our old selves at the end of 
it; if we could return to the same blind loves, the same self-confident blame, the 
same frivolous gossip over blighted human lives, the same feeble sense of that 
Unknown towards which we have sent forth irrepressible cries in our loneliness, 
Let us rather be thankful that our knowledge lives in us as an indestructible force, 
only changing its form, as forces do, and passing from pain into sympathy—the 
one poor word which includes all our best insight and our best love. Not that this 
transformation of pain into sympathy had completely taken place in Adam yet; 
there was still a great remnant of pain, and this he felt would subsist as long as 
her pain was not a memory, but an existing thing, which he must think of as 
renewed with the light of every new morning. But we get accustomed to mental 
as well as bodily pain, without, for all that, losing our sensibility to it: it becomes 
a habit of our lives, and we cease to imagine a condition of perfect ease as possible 
for us. Desire is chastened into submission, and we are contented with our day 
when we have been able to bear our grief and act as if we were not suffering. 
For it is at such periods that the sense of our lives having visible and invisible relations 
beyond any of which either our present or prospective self is the centre grows like a 
muscle that we are obliged to lean on and exert. 

That is a base and selfish, even a blasphemous, spirit which rejoices and is 
thankful over the past evil that has blighted or crushed another, because it has 
been made a source of unforeseen good to ourselves; Adam could never cease to 
mourn over that mystery of human sorrow which had been brought so close to 
him ; he could never thank God for another’s misery. . . . But it is not ignoble to 
feel that the fuller life which a sad experience has brought us is worth our own 
personal share of the pain; surely it is not possible to feel otherwise any more than 
it would be possible for a man with cataract to regret the painful process by 
which his dim blurred sight of men as trees walking had been exchanged for clear 
outline and effulgent day. The growth of higher feeling within us is like the 
growth of faculty, bringing with it a sense of added strength ; we can no more 
wish to return to a narrower sympathy than a painter or musician can wish to 
return to his cruder manner, or a philosopher to his less complete formula. 


In The Mill on the Floss the action runs more nearly upon lines 
which have had their parallel in the author’s thought and feeling, 
but we ought not to exaggerate the parallelism, especially since such 
exaggeration is an implicit charge of transgression against the 
‘ duteous reticences’ spoken of in Theophrastus. Read by the light of 
the really autobiographic sonnets, ‘ Brother and Sister,’ even the tragic 
passages in poor little Maggie’s childhood appear less painful; one 
is apt to undervalue the compensations, the mere increment of 
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happiness, that comes from the ‘sweet skill of loving much.’ But in 
this book the moral problems, as to which so many readers desire 
chiefly to know George Eliot’s thoughts, are more nearly discussed, 
the writer’s own judgment more nearly delivered in express terms, 
than in any of her other works. No didactic purpose is obtruded, 
but here, more than anywhere else, the crisis of the story turns upon 
the question in one of the actor’s minds: What ought I to do? 

Every one to whom George Eliot is a moralist as well as a story- 
teller knows the spirit of the answer given, and criticism has a clumsy 
look when it attempts to supply a formula which the artist has not 
seen fit to construct. We know in general terms that George Eliot 
believed the force of moral obligation to lie in the keen personal 
feeling of the claims and needs of others, while the influence of such 
general rules of conduct as are commonly accepted seems in her 
mind associated rather with a sort of reverential custom than with 
the ‘ categorical imperative ’ of speculation. No personal bent is 
accepted as virtuous unless in the human relations of life it brings 
forth the fruits of virtue ; a passion that exists by natural bias apart 
from justifying conditions is the one form of passion for which she 
has little sympathy to show. 

We see this in her treatment of the cherished quality, constancy 
and ‘ faithfulness,’ which 
mean something else besides doing what is easiest and pleasantest to ourselves. 


They mean renouncing whatever is opposed to the reliance others have in us— 
whatever would cause misery to those whom the course of our lives has made 


dependent on us. 
Contrast with this the estimate of mere unchangeableness in 
Daniel Deronda :— 
































We object less to be taxed with the enslaving excess of our passions than with 
our deficiency in wider passion ; but, if the truth were known, our reputed intensity 
is often the dulness of not knowing what else to do with ourselves. Tannhaiiser, 
one suspects, was a knight of ill-furnished imagination, hardly of larger discourse 
than a heavy guardsman; Merlin had seen his best days, and was merely repeating 
himself when he fell into that hopeless captivity ; and we know that Ulysses felt 
so manifest an ennu? under similar circumstances that Calypso herself furthered his 
departure. 


The kind of faithfulness after which poor Maggie struggles wiiet is 
exemplified by Mary Garth’s not quite effortless Peacerey; to her 
boyish lover. 














When a tender affection has been storing itself in us through many of our years, 
the idea that we could accept any exchange for it seems to be a cheapening of our 
lives. And we can set a watch over our affections and our constancy as we can 
over other treasures. 


It was not the least among George Eliot’s personal fascinations 
that opposite qualities appeared in her, each developed to an extent. 
that’ might at first sight have seemed incompatible with even 
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moderate indulgence of its opposite. Conservatism—the affectionate 
clinging of memory and affections to the past—is less a principle than 
an instinct with her; from the pretty touch of feeling which makes 
Silas Marner prop up his broken pitcher in its accustomed corner, to 
her own utterance ‘I love the very stones the better, the longer I 
have known them,’ there is nothing but tender constancy in her 
frequent moods of Looking Backward. But joined with this con- 
stitutional conservatism there was an inexhaustible freshness of 
susceptibility to every new impression, a readiness to respend to 
every new appeal, to enter into every new interest and welcome 
every new affection. There was room in that large soul for the love of 
both past and present ; the relations of retrospective reverence and 
present service, each had a wide enough world of its own, created 
for itself. Few persons perhaps have recognised so many claims, yet 
none of them found themselves ‘ crowded or jostled in her affections.’ 

But, to return to the moral problems of The Mill on the Floss. 
The writer’s most general conclusion is that almost every situation 
has a right of its own, that there is no royal road even to the dis- 
cernment of what is really right, but that the guiding intuition 
comes from an upright, unselfish life, which enables the determining 
motive—of consideration for the good of others—to act predominat- 


ingly at last upon the inmost feelings, without whose co-operation even 
right action is little more than uncertain and laboured affectation :— 


The great problem of the shifting relation between passion and duty is clear to 
no man who is capable of apprehending it: the question whether the moment has 
come in which a man has fallen below the possibility of a renunciation that will 
carry any efficacy, and must accept the sway of a passion against which he had 
struggled as a trespass, is one for which we have no master key that will fit all 
cases, The casuists have become a by-word of reproach; but their perverted spirit 
of minute discrimination was the shadow of a truth to which eyes and hearts are 
too often fatally sealed; the truth, that moral judgments must remain fulse and 
hollow, unless they are checked and enlightened by a perpetual reference to the 
special circumstances that mark the individual lot. 

All people of broad, strong sense have an instinctive repugnance to the men of 
maxims; because such people early discern that the mysterious complexity of our 
life is not to be embraced by maxims, and that to lace ourselves up in formulas of 
that sort is to repress all the divine promptings and inspirations that spring from 
growing insight and sympathy. And the man of maxims is the popular representa- 
tive of the minds that are guided in their moral judgment solely by general rules, 
thinking that these will lead them to justice by a ready-made patent method, 
without the trouble of exerting patience, discrimination, impartiality—without any 
care to assure themselves whether they have the insight that comes from a hardly 
earned estimate of temptation, or from a life vivid and intense enough to have 
created a wide fellow-feeling with all that is human. 


All her works abound in acute psychological interpretations of the 
subtle impressions out of which the belief in supernatural spiritual 
influences is woven; as in the case of Mr. Tulliver’s dim feeling — 


that if he were hard upon his sister it might somehow tend to make Tom hard 
upon Maggie at some distant day . . . for simple people like our friend Mr. Tulliver 
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are apt to clothe unimpeachable feelings in erroneous ideas, and this was his con~ 
fused way of explaining to himself that his love and anxiety for ‘ the little wench’ 
had given him a new sensibility towards his sister. 


And so of Dinah’s leadings it is said :— 


Do we not all agree to call rapid thought and noble impulse by the name of 
inspiration? After our subtlest analysis of the mental powers, we must still say, 
as Dinah did, that our highest thoughts and our best deeds are all given to us. 


But it is in Silas Marner that the real power of this supersti- 
tion of the feelings is dwelt upon with most insistence and sympathy. 
The dim theological confabulations of Silas and Dolly have a point 
lent them by that vivid presentation of all that is acting on their 
consciousness, which makes this one of the writer’s master-pieces :-— 


‘ There's things as we can niver make out the rights on. And all as we've got 
to do is to trusten, Master Marner, to do the right thing as fur as we know, and 
to trusten. For if us, as knows so little, can see a bit o’ good and rights, we may 
be sure as there’s a good and a rights bigger nor what we can know—I feel it i’ my 
own inside as it must be so. And if you could but ha’ gone on trustening, Master 
Marner, you wouldn't ha’ run away from your fellow-creaturs and been so lone.’ 

‘Ah, but that ’ud ha’ been hard,’ said Silas, in an undertone ; ‘it ’ud ha’ been 


hard to trusten then.’ 
‘And so it would, said Dolly, almost with compunction; ‘them things are 


easier said nor done; and I’m partly ashamed o’ talking.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ said Silas, ‘ you're i’ the right, Mrs. Winthrop, you're i’ the right. 
There’s good i’ this world; I’ve a feeling o’ that now, and it makes a man feel as 
there’s a good more nor he can see, i’ spite o’ the trouble and the wickedness. That 
drawing o’ the lots is dark, but the child was sent to me; there's dealings with us— 
there’s dealings.’ 

It is easier to feel than to find exact words to describe the sug- 
gestions of the passage where she described, ‘ not without an inward sob 
over its symbolism,’ the bewildered eagerness with which the weaver 


looked out on that narrow prospect round the stone pits, listening and gazing, not 
with hope, but with mere yearning and unrest... . He stood and listened, and 
gazed for a long while; there was really something on the road coming towards 
him then, but he caught no sign of it; and the stillness and the wide trackless 
snow seemed to narrow his solitude, and touched his yearning with the chill of 
despair... . We see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are led away 
from threatening destruction; a hand is put into theirs, which leads them forth 
gently towards a calm and bright land, so that they look no more backward ; and 


the hand may be a little child's. 


A clearer intuition of the course of spiritual causation is given by 
the series of scenes than by the most unexceptionable of moralisings : 
the native piety, which will attach itself to inanimate objects rather 
than perish altogether, is made familiar to us before we are called 
upon to see the hand of some plain fate or providence in the deliver- 
ance that follows when the piety finds and welcomes a fitting object 
for itself again. This recognition of the deep sense in which men 
are their own and each other’s providences has its share in inspiring 
the passionate fervour with which George Eliot welcomes every mani- 
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festation of common human goodness. After confessing to some 
moments of hypocritical assent to those select natures who concur in 
the experience that all great men are over-estimated and all small 
men insupportable, she says (in Adam Bede) :— 


I herewith discharge my conscience and declare that I have had quite enthu- 
siastic movements of admiration towards old gentlemen who spoke the worst Eng- 
lish, who were occasionally fretful in their temper, and who had never moved in a 
higher sphere of influence than that of parish overseer ; and that the way in which 
I have come to the conclusion that human nature is loveable—the way I have 
learnt something of its deep pathos, its sublime mysteries—has been by living a 
great deal among people more or less commonplace and vulgar, of whom you 
would perhaps have heard nothing very surprising, if you were to inquire about 
them in the neighbourhoods where they dwelt. 


The commonest acts of human kindliness assume in her eyes a 
sacredness out of all proportion to their apparent merit or effect, be- 
cause it is from such chance wayside springs that now and againa 
worn-out traveller quenches his mortal thirst, while every passer-by 
goes on refreshed. And side by side with this sense of the incalculable 
effects that may follow from a single act, or from ‘one of those small 
leavings-undone that make a great difference to other lives,’ there was 
present a sort of religious awe of the unseen power, made by inter- 
lacing streams of righteous influence and overshadowing even the lives 
that seem most forlorn. 

Looked at from a sufficient distance, there is a certain temptation 
to group together the three next works—Romola, Felix Holt, and 
The Spanish Gipsy—notwithstanding their conspicuous differences 
of form and subject. The undercurrent of thought flows along 
another channel. The mental attitude is the same, but the familiar 
world is viewed in a fresh aspect. The prevailing impression is less 
that of the bearing of single lives upon each other and of the bearing 
of the widest spiritual facts on single lives, than of the degree in 
which the duty of individuals may be conditioned, and the fortunes 
of individuals shaped, by the visible forces of national history and 
external obligation. In Romola the acceptance of a wider duty 
gives meaning and purpose to a life that has missed its private good, 
but Romola takes her place among Florentines in virtue of the 
positive womanly sympathies whose exercise is needed as well as the 
transfigured patriotism which played so large a part in Savonarola’s 
religion. In Felix Holt and The Spanish Gipsy, more than in any of 
her other writings, there is the suggestion of some outward force, 
some external, constraining rule, limiting the natural freedom of the 
passions, and creating fresh susceptibilities for a scrupulous morality 
to respect. In the one case class loyalty, in the other loyalty of race, 
serve to symbolise this embodiment of an external consciousness ; in 
each case it is possible to see in the feelings, which make desertion 
wear the aspect of a crime, an illustration of the wider obligations of 
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mere human fellowship. The temper of the unworldly radical is that 
of Zarca :— 


So abject are the men whose blood we share, 
Untutored, unbefriended, unendowed ; 
No favourites of Heaven, or of men. 







































enthu- Therefore I cling to them! Therefore no lure 
t Eng- Shall draw me to disown them, or forsake 
d ina The meagre wandering herd that lows for help 
which And needs me for its guide, to seek my pasture 
| have Among the well-fed beeves that graze at will. 
ving @ Because our race has no great memories, 
1 you I will so live, it shall remember me 
about For deeds of such divine beneficence 
As rivers have, that teach men what is good 
By blessing them. I have been schooled—have caught 
eS a Lore from the Hebrew, deftness from the Moor— 
be- Know the rich heritage, the milder life, 
: Of nations fathered by a mighty Past; 
In a y eaey. 
-b But were our race accurst (as they who make 
J Good luck a god count all unlucky men) 
ble I would espouse their curse sooner than take 
ial] My gifts from brethren naked of all good, 
vas And lend them to the rich for usury. 
er- - : 
sal This would not be a true, at least not an exhaustive, account of 
the intention of these works, but it was an impression she was 
a satisfied for them to make; and, as Daniel Deronda was to prove 
7. later, there was something especially attractive to her in the idea of 
tas nationality as a sort of intermediate condition, giving definiteness to 
| duty and aspiration. Historically, however, the motive of the poem 
4 is to be found in the contrast—suggested by an Annunciation at 
is Venice—between a young girl’s dreams and hopes and the burden 
laid on her of a nation’s lot :— 
4 O mother life, 
a That seemed to cherish me so tenderly, 
5 Even in the womb you vowed me to the fire, 
l Laid on my soul the burden of men’s hopes 
, And pledged me to redeem. 
pledg 






The direction given by such outer voice need not be any easier to 
discern than the true course of private duty, but the good of the 
many is sought and served by the same means as the happiness of the 
one, and single-minded devotion cannot greatly err :— 









For still the light is measured by the eye, 
And the weak organ fails. I may see ill; 
But over all belief is faithfulness, 

Which fulfils vision with obedience. 

So, I must grasp my morsels, 











There are some who think that none of George Eliot’s later 
writings are fully equal to the tirst two or three—an gpinion common 
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enough to make it worth noting for the present generation (the next 
will be impartial) that a similar preference is felt by many other 
readers for that one of her works which they happen to have read 
first: even Felix Holt has been assigned the first place on this 
account. Such an effect is natural enough in the case of a writer 
always so unlike others and so equal to herself; but it should be 
allowed for, to escape the injustice of making an esteemed author his 
own most dangerous rival. 

When the time for fair comparison arrives, it will not be surprising 
if Middlemarch is ranked among the greatest of her great works, 
But it is not our business now to estimate the artist, and something 
of special interest attaches to the character of Dorothea, partly 
because of the strange far-off likeness she bears to her creator, and 
partly because the ‘ Prelude’ and ‘ Finale’ permit and indeed invite 
us to look in her history for a revelation of George Eliot’s feeling to- 
wards the aspirations of any miniature 8. Teresas who may be among 
us now. Nay, more, it has been and is asked, What was her attitude 
towards, her opinion about the forms taken now by the aspirations 
and ambitions of her own sex? and this is the fittest place for making 
some response to the natural curiosity. 

Was it a falling away for Dorothea to marry Will Ladislaw 
instead of devising more ‘plans,’ and continuing to occupy herself 
with model ‘ dwellings for the poor’? Is the constant exaltation of 
the domestic relations in George Eliot’s writings to be taken as 
implying any disparagement of what perhaps, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, we may be allowed to call professional philanthropy, or any 
acceptance of the views generally characterised by references to 
‘woman’s sphere’? Was it possible for George Eliot, of all people 
in the world, to take a despairing view of the moral and intellectual 
capabilities of women, or to be out of sympathy with any phase of 
social aspiration or reform? In the tranquil seclusion of married 
life and literary industry there is little call or opportunity for the 
public expression of feeling or opinion on such points as these ; and 
though those who know her writings best will have little difficulty 
in answering the questions for themselves, perhaps an explicit reply 
may be of use to others. 

Undoubtedly, in the case of either men or women, George Eliot’s 
sympathies went out more readily towards enthusiasm for the dis- 
charge of duties than for the assertion of rights. It belonged to 
the positive bias of her character to identify herself more with what 
people wished to do themselves than with what they thought somebody 
else ought to do for them. Her indignation was vehement enough 
against dishonest or malicious oppression, but the instinct to make 
allowance for the other side made her a bad hater in politics, and 
there may easily have been some personal sympathy in her descrip- 
tions of Deronda’s difficulty about the choice of a career. She was 
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not an inviting auditor for those somewhat pachydermatous philan- 
thropists who dwell complacently upon ‘cases’ and statistics which 
represent appalling depths of individual suffering. Her imagination 
realised these facts with a vividness that was physically unbearable, and 
unless she could give substantial help, she avoided the fruitless agita- 
tion. At the same time her interest in all rational good works was of 
the warmest, and she was inclined to exaggerate rather than undervalue 
the merits of their promoters, with one qualification only. ‘ Help 
the millions by all means,’ she has written; ‘I only want people not 
to scorn the narrower effect.’ Charity that did not begin at home 
repelled her as much as she was attracted by the unpretentious kind- 
ness which overlooked no near opportunity; and perhaps we should 
not be far wrong in guessing that she thought for most people the 
scrupulous discharge of all present and unavoidable duties was 
nearly occupation enough. Not every one was called to the high 
but difficult vocation of setting the world to rights. But on the 
other hand it must be remembered that her standard of exactingness 
was high, and some of the things that in her eyes it was merely 
culpable to leave undone might be counted by others among 
virtues of supererogation. Indeed, it is within the limits of possi- 
bility that a philanthropist wrapped in over-much conscious virtue 
might imagine her cold to the objects proposed, when she only failed 
to see uncommon merit in their pursuit. No one, however, could 
recognise with more generous fervour, more delighted admiration, 
any genuine unobtrusive devotion in either friends or strangers, 
whether it were spent in making life easier to individuals, or in 
mending the conditions among which the masses live and labour. 
In weighing the comparative charm of the two vocations, she held 
the balance even, estimating the pro’s and con’s, and making allow- 
ance for the opposing dangers of narrowness and diffusion, the 
enlarged egotism of the family and the lukewarm sensibility that 
comes from dealing only with abstract masses. 

All that has been said on this point in general applies equally, 
with perhaps a touch of more acute personal feeling, to her views with 
regard to women. She gave unqualified and unhesitating assent to 
what might be called the most ‘advanced’ opinions on this subject ; 
only the opinions had to be advocated in practice with large tolerance 
and disinterestedness, and she wished to be assured that nothing of 
what is valuable in the social order of the past should be sacrificed in 
the quest of even certain future good. In matters intellectual she 
had, what is perhaps equally rare in men and women, the same 
standard for both sexes. In an article in which we trace her hand on 
‘Silly Novels by Lady Novelists’ ( West. Rev. October 1856) we read : 
‘It must be plain to every one who looks impartially and extensively 
into feminine literature, that its greatest deficiencies are due hardly 
more to the want of intellectual power than to the want of those 
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moral’ qualities that* contribute ‘to literary excellence, patient dili: 
gence, a sense of the responsibility involved in publication, and an 
appreciation of the sacredness of the writer’s art.’ Upon the two 
latter points she felt with peculiar strength, though reluctant, as 
herself a successful writer, to express all she thought. No amount of 
demand for the ‘trash that smothers excellence’ seemed to her a 
justification for the manufacture of slipshod compilation or trivial 
torrents ‘of small talk in print. As a step towards the recognition 
of a higher standard, at least by women, she naturally looked towards 
an improved education, and it will be remembered that among the 
first gifts towards the foundation of the college which is now Girton 
was 100/: from“ the author of Adam Bede, with whom at that date 
such sums were not superfluously plentiful. With her delight in the 
mere acquisition of knowledge of all kinds for its own sake, there was 
necessarily something almost comic in questions as to the capacity of 
feminine brains; but it must be admitted that she is the first woman 
who has carried so complete a panoply of learning without being 
oppressed, not to say smothered, under its weight. 

An incident in the composition of Daniel Deronda well illustrates 
the conscientious care with which every detail in her works’ was 
elaborated. It will be remembered that Deronda was to sacrifice 
academical honours to his friendship for Hans, and her first thought 
was that the latter had been rusticated for some piece of mischief— 
an Hogarthian caricature of the college authorities—but on satisfying 
herself that in these days men were usually ‘sent down’ for un- 
interesting breaches of discipline calling for little sympathy, she at 
once sacrificed the incident—which in itself could not but have been 
admirably done (she had paid a visit to the ‘ Hogarths’ at the National 
Gallery on purpose), on the ground that ‘ when one has to invoke the 
reader’s sympathy, anything equivocal in the probabilities is a deadly 
defect ’"—and substituted the unnoticeable explanation that Hans 
caught cold in his eyes by travelling third class for economy after 
‘some bit of extravagance. 

Of the minor poems, besides the well-known sonnets, the ‘ Minor 
Prophet’ is the only one which gives a glimpse at one real moment in 
the writer’s life. It is dated 1865, and it is pleasant to imagine 
that the 


Patched and plodding citizen, 
Waiting upon the pavement with the throng, 
While some victorious world-hero makes 
Triumphal entry, 


had a real existence—was one of the crowd lining the roads to 
Sydenham when London was delighting to honour Garibaldi, and that 
George Eliot’s eyes fell on him when the hero had passed, and he 


began 
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To think with pleasure there is just one bun 
Left in his pocket that may serve to tempt 
The wide-eyed lad, whose weight is all too much 
For that young mother’s arms. 

It is painful to think that we narrowly escaped—by Mr. Lewes’s 
insistence—having this poem permanently withheld from publication. 
We welcome it especially for the explanation it affords of the element 
of affection in so much of George Eliot’s tolerance. A flavour of 
enion impregnates all Colin’s visionary joys :— 











Speaking in parable, I am Colin Clout. 
A clinging flavour penetrates my life, 
My onion is imperfectness : 






Nay, I am apt, when floundering confused 
From too rash flight, to grasp at paradox 
And pity future mei who will not know 
A keen experience with pity blent ; 






A foolish, nay, a wicked, paradox ! 

For purest pity is the eye of love 

Melting at sight of sorrow ; and to grieve 
Because it sees no sorrow, shows a love 
Warped from its truer nature, turned to love 
Of merest habit, like the miser’s greed. 

But I am Colin still: my prejudice 

Is for the flavour of my daily food. 

When one comes to think of it, a prejudice against this flavour 
is the surest sign of a dyspeptic constitution. 

The only poem which has not been republished was written in 
the spring of ’74, at a time when the author’s health and spirits were 
unequal to other work, and as usual she hesitated long before con- 
senting to its appearance, mainly on the ground that people would 
look to it for a complete profession of faith, while there was as much 
left out as said. When it was published, after four years, the original 
title ‘A Symposium’ had to be altered because of the recent writings 
bearing that name in this Review. Even if they had not had the 
sad distinction of being the last, the two chapters of more or less 
personal confession or reminiscence which introduce the Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such would have had a special interest. A charm- 
ing magnanimity mingles with the subtlety of the ruthless self- 


examination :— 
























I really do not want to learn from my enemies: I prefer having none to learn 
from. Instead of being glad when men use me despitefully, I wish they would 
behave better and find a more amiable occupation fur their intervals of business. 
In brief, after a close intimacy with myself for a longer period than I choose to 
mention, I find within me a permanent longing for approbation, sympathy, and love. 







But finding experimentally that the demand for sympathy is in 
excess of the supply— 
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while my desire to explain myself in private ears has been quelled, the habit 
of getting interested in the experience of others has been continually gathering 
strength, and I am really at the point of finding that this world would be worth 
living in without any lot of one’s own. Is it not possible for me to enjoy the scenery 
of the earth without saying to myself, I have a cabbage garden in it? But this 
sounds like the lunacy of fancying oneself everybody else and being unable to play 
one’s own part decently; another form of the disloyal attempt to be independent 
of the common lot and live without a sharing of pain. 

One passage in the Looking Backward reminds us of the pride 
Adam Bede felt in answering strangers, ‘I’m Thias Bede’s lad :’ ¢ It 
seemed to me that advanced age was appropriate to a father, as indeed 
in all things I considered him a parent so much to my honour that 
the mention of my relationship to him was likely to secure me regard 
among those to whom I was otherwise a stranger.’ At the present 
day it is likely that visitors to Loamshire might find their inquiries 
answered by thriving countrymen, ‘ Old Mr. Evans of Griff? J knew 
Mr. Evans,’ as if such knowledge were itself a guarantee of respect- 
ability in the county. 

In lingering over these memories one can only feel the powerless- 
ness of words to characterise the sweetness and the power of all she 
was. Nothing has been said of her fellowship with that side of the 
artist nature, its large demands and passionate vehemence, of which 
Fedalma’s dance and Armgart’s song are images; nothing of such 
traits as her delight in all fragrance, ‘ from that of syringas or sandal- 
wood to that most spiritual of incense which comes from the tone in 
which one is spoken to ;’ nothing of the scrupulous tenderness which 
made her—if for a moment in conversational eagerness she had let 
some caressing word or gesture pass without response—come back 
upon it as an omission to be repaired; nothing of her delight in 
beauty, almost Hellenic in its reverence for a good gift of the gods 
which should be matched with worthy living; nothing of that refine- 
ment of sensibility which made her shrink from direct praise and 
note, as one of the paradoxes of emotion, that she was less touched by 
any tribute to herself than by reading of a great tribute to some one 
else whom she admired—by the account of a similar incident that 
occurred to Dickens in the streets at York than by the address of an 
unknown lady, ‘ Will you let me kiss your hand ?’ as she was leaving 
the concert room at St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. 

It is to be feared that posterity will never know exactly what was 
the living aspect of George Eliot’s face; only a very great painter 
could have seized at once the outline and something of the varying 
expression, and her reluctance to have her portrait taken, her private 
person made to a certain extent public property in that way, has de- 
prived us of any such memorial. Future generations will have to 
draw on their imagination to conceive a face cast in the massive 
mould of Savonarola, but spare and spiritualised into a closer 
brotherhood with the other Florentine of the Divina Commedia. The 
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features might be too large and rugged for womanly beauty, but when 
the pale face was tinged with a faint flush of tenderness or animation, 
when the wonderful eyes were lighted up with eager passion, and the 
mouth melted into curves of unutterable sweetness, the soul itself 
seemed to shine through its worn framework with a radiance of almost 
unearthly power, so that a stranger, seeing her for the first time, asked 
why he had never been told she was so beautiful. 

No doubt there was something in the sense of security, the con- 
sciousness that the utmost wisdom and knowledge were within reach 
in the background, but the special charm of her intimacy sprang 
rather from the purely personal influence, the feeling of being face to 
face with a most beautiful soul, and on the whole there was more 
thought of love than of instruction in those who sat at her feet. 
Thus, even if all could be said well and worthily that here is but feebly 
hinted, it would still be necessary to appeal to the trust men have a 
right to ask from each other for belief in what only a few can fully 
know. We can only look to this trust and the loyalty of a long line 
of spiritual descendants to hand on the tradition, that precious as the 
writings of George Eliot are and must be always, her life and charac- 
ter were yet more beautiful than they. 
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PROFIT-SHARING. 


Some forty years ago Channing delivered to a Boston audience a 
course of lectures ‘On the Elevation of the Working Classes.’ These 
lectures possess many conspicuous excellences of thought, feeling, 
and expression, but. pre-eminent even among these are the piercing 
clearness of vision with which the remote goal for a workman’s best 
efforts is descried, and the energetic precision with which it is pointed 
out. 


There is (writes Channing) but one elevation for a labourer and for all other 
men. There are not different kinds of dignity for different orders of men, but one 
and the same for all. The only elevation of a human being consists in the exercise, 
growth, energy of the higher principles and powers of his soul. A bird may be 
shot upwards to the skies by a foreign power ; but it rises, in the true sense of the 
word, only when it spreads its own wings and soars by its own living power. So 
a man may be thrust upward into a conspicuous place by outward accidents ; but 
he rises only in so far as he exerts himself and expands his best faculties and 
ascends by a free effort to a nobler region of thought and action. Such is the ele- 
vation I desire for the labourer, and I desire no other. This elevation is, indeed, to 
be aided by an improvement in his outward condition, and in turn it greatly im- 
proves his outward lot; and, thus connected, outward good is real and great ; but 
supposing it to exist in separation from inward growth and life, it would be nothing 
worth, nor would I raise a finger to promote it. 


While, however, Channing saw thus clearly wherein consisted the 
only real elevation of the working classes, and also recognised the 
powerful influence exerted by their outward condition on their inner 
life, he was unable to perceive, save vaguely and dimly, the agencies 
by which a genuine rise in the labourer’s condition was to be brought 
about. He hoped much from increased temperance, economy, 
hygienic knowledge, education, reading and clearer development of 
Christian principle, but how these vital influences were to be organised 
as direct consequences of changed industrial relations was a problem 
the very statement of which would probably have appeared to him 
visionary and futile. 

By a remarkable coincidence, at the very time when Channing 
was defining in America the spiritual aim to be set before the working 
classes, Leclaire in Paris was preparing an industrial revolution, which, 
though based at first on purely economic considerations, was destined 
in his master hand to bring in its train precisely that moral renova- 
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tion to which Channing looked forward. I refer of course to the 
principle of participation by workmen in the profits of enterprise. 

In the Nineteenth Century for September 1880, I gave a some- 
what detailed account of the remarkable chain of associated institutions 
grouped by Leclaire around this central principle. 

They constitute a permanent industrial Foundation, unique both 
in the nature of its organisation and in the extent of the benefits, 
material and moral, which it bestows on its members. This unique- 
ness, however, while it attracts public attention in an eminent degree 
to the Maison Leclaire, is calculated to discourage with equal force all 
imitation of an establishment so elaborately and munificently organised, 


founded too by an exceptionally situated man of unquestionable genius. 


The very completeness of the organisation thus tends to obscure the 
merits of the principle on which it is based. I hope, therefore, to do 
service by showing that participation in profits, organised on a much 
less extensive scale and on simpler plans in a large number of industrial 


-and commercial establishments on the Continent, is producing results 


of the same kind, though not so far-reaching, as those attained by 
the Maison Leclaire. 

In the present article, after indicating the principal sources of in- 
formation in regard to these establishments, I shall describe selected 
instances of the main types on which participation has been organised 
in them. The results obtained shall be characterised, as far as 
practicable, in the words of those who have experienced them. A 
cursory survey of the ground already covered by participatory opera- 
tions abroad will then lead to a few closing remarks on the applica- 
bility of similar methods in this country. 

Of published works on participation by far the most important 
is that of Dr. Victor Béhmert,' director of the Royal Statistical 
Bureau, and Professor of Political Economy at the Polytechnicum 


at Dresden. It rests on an international investigation of the most 


extensive kind, carried out with extraordinary industry and _per- 
severance. In describing the systems adopted by individual houses, 
extracts from regulations, statements of account, indeed all kinds of 
first-hand information, are abundantly supplied, and the results 
flowing from the methods adopted are often stated in direct commu- 
nications made by the masters, and, in a few important cases, also 
by the men employed. 

For the results in Paris alone, the chief authority is a volume 
by M. Fougerousse,? which includes a number of cases not. described 
by Béhmert. 

A further source of trustworthy information is the periodical 
Bulletin,? published by a French society formed in 1879 in order ‘ to 


’ Die Gewinnbetheiligung. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1878. 

2 Patrons et Ouvriers de Paris. Paris, Chaix, 1880. 

2 Bulletin de la Société de la Participation aux Bénéfices. Paris, Chaix, 
3H 2 
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ascertain and make known the different modes of participation 
actually employed in industry.’ 

It will be readily understood that, besides these general works, 
there exists a great mass of separate publications dealing with the 
organisation of individual houses. These are far too numerous for 
specification save in a catalogue raisonné of such literature. 

In selecting the types of participation to be described in this 
article, I have followed the mode of classification introduced by M. 
Fougerousse, based on the manner in which the workpeople’s share in 
profits is made over to them. 

The simplest system is that which distributes this share in ready 
money at the close of each year’s account without making any condi- 
tions as to the disposal of the sums so paid over. This mode of 
proceeding is adopted by but a very limited group of firms, the most 
important among which is the pianoforte-making establishment of 
M. Bord,‘ rue des Poissonniers, Paris. Participation was introduced in 
1865, in consequence of a strike, on the following basis. After 
deduction from the net profits of interest at 10 per cent. on M. Bord’s 
capital embarked in the business, the remainder is divided into two 
parts, one proportional to the amount of interest on capital drawn by 
M. Bord, the other to the whole sum paid during the year in wages 
to the workmen. The former of these two parts goes to M. Bord, the 
latter is divided among all his employés who can show six months’ 
continuous presence in the house up to the day of the annual distri- 
bution. The share obtained by each workman is proportional to the 
sum which he has earned in wages, paid at the full market rate 
during the year on which the division of profits is made. The number 
of M. Bord’s employés was, at the beginning of 1878, a little over 400, 
and the sums he has paid in labour-dividends during the last three 
years are, as he has been kind enough to inform me, 3,784/., 2,874. 
and 3,548/., which represent 15 per cent., 12 per cent., and 16 per 
cent. respectively on the men’s earnings in wages during those years. 
The total amount thus paid, exclusively out of profits, since the intro- 
duction of this system in 1865 is 39,3001. 

M. Bord has satisfied himself that a good and thrifty employment 
is made of these annual labour-dividends, and he considers that the 
effect of the system in attaching the workmen to the house, and its 
influence on their relations towards their employer, are excellent. 

From the system of immediate possession, I pass to the diametri- 
cally opposite procedure introduced thirty years ago, under the 
auspices of M. Alfred de Courcy, into one of the most important in- 
surance companies of Paris, the Compagnie d’ Assurances Générales.’ 
Five per cent. on the yearly profits realised by the company is allotted 
to its staff, which numbers about 250 employés of all grades, whose fixed 


* Bohmert, § 35. Fougerousse, p. 67. 
5 Bohmert, § 76. Fougerousse, p. 71. 
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salaries are at least equal to those paid in non-participating in- 
surance offices at Paris. No part of this share in profits is handed 
over in annual dividends. Each successive payment is capitalised 
and accumulates at 4 per cent. compound interest until the bene- 

































us for ficiary has completed twenty-five years of work in the house, or sixty- 
five years of age. At the expiration of this period, he is at liberty 
n this either to sink the value of his account in the purchase of a life annuity | 
by M. in the office, or to invest it in French government or railway securities. ) 
are in Should he decide on the investment as against the life insurance, he ‘} 
is allowed to draw only the annual dividends arising from it, as. the | 
ready company retain the stock certificates, and not till after his death 
ondi- abandon their hold on the principal in favour of such persons as he 
de of may designate by will to receive it. M. de Courcy, managing } 
most director of this company, is well known as the ardent and eloquent { 
nt of advocate of this system of long-deferred, or even only testamentarily i 
ed in transmitted, possession. He insists on the large sums which it has i 
After accumulated in comparatively short spaces of time, mentioning the } 
jord’s instances of 2 simple bookkeeper, in whose name 480/. stood to the 
» two good after fourteen years of work, a sub-cashier with 800/. at the end 
n by of twenty-five years, and a superior official with 2,600/. after a similar 
ages period. From the company’s point of view he alleges the increased 
, the permanence, steadiness, and assiduity which the deposit account has 
ths’ produced in its staff of employés, and instances, in particular, the 
stri- redoubled efforts which they willingly make at the seasons of heavy 
the pressure of business. From a letter addressed tome by M. de Courcey 
rate in November last I translate a few sentences which contain his most 
ber recent views on this subject :— 
00, 
ree My present opinion is more favourable than ever both to the principle of par- 
4. ticipation and in particular to my system of deferred possession. The institution 
has now had thirty years of experience, that is to say of unvarying successes. Each 
ati year, by augmenting the account of the employé, makes him feel more strongly the 
rs. advantage of the deferred participation. Each year, too, the company appreciates 





better what it gains in fidelity in return for these sacrifices. My general principle 






















r0- 
isthat there are no thoroughly satisfactory business transactions except those 
which are satisfactory to both the parties concerned. Experience has justified our 

nt Re ; : : . 

h institution from each of these points of view. It is excellent for the employés and 

"6 excellent for the company. 

its 

in The great majority of participating houses combine the ave sys- 

"i tems just described ; they distribute a part of the workpeople’s share 

ri of profits in cash-bonuses, and invest the remainder for purposes 

5 of saving. Among establishments thus organised, I select for de- 

4 scription the firm Billon et Isaac,® a joint-stock company manufac- 

; q turing parts of the mechanism of musical boxes, at St. Jean near 


Geneva. The results in that house have been described and com- 





® Bohmert, § 6. 
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mented upon with great fulness of detail by M. Billon in a separate 
volume, and by members of the working staff in statements commu- 
niicated to Professor Béhmert and published in his treatise. The 
system adopted rests on the following exceptionally liberal basis, 
After deduction of interest on capital and payments to the reserve 
and maintenance funds, the entire net profits are divided into two 
equal parts. One of these parts goes to the shareholders and the 
administration ; the other part constitutes the portion assigned to 
labour. Of this latter sum one half is annually distributed in cash 
bonuses proportional to wages earned individually during the year, and 
the remaining half is invested in the gradual purchase, for the respective 
beneficiaries, of 4/. shares in the company, which carry with them 
votes at its general meetings. The material results of participation 
in this house since its first introduction in 1871 appear from the 
following table, in which the sums stated in francs are given true to 


the nearest pound :-— 





| 
No. of | Total average share allotted Proportion of this share to his, 


7 
Year Participants to a workman | entire annual wages 








| 

i Per cent. 

* 1871-72 ; jos 
1872-73 109 
1873-74 92 
1874-75 102 
1875-76 140 
1876-77 98 

1877-78 82 

1878-79 89 

1879-80 89 





It will be seen from the above figures that participation has, in 
this house, had to pass through the ordeal of severe industrial depres- 
sion directly following on a period of abounding prosperity. This 
fact should be borne in mind in reading the opinions now to be 
cited, which were written when the effects of bad trade had already 
made themselves felt. 

The exceptionally complete insight into the working of participa- 
tion afforded us in the firm Billon et Isaac will, I trust, be held to 
justify somewhat full quotation from the important judgments on 
that system expressed by members of the house. 

I begin with an extract from a letter written by a workman to 
Professor Bohmert in 1877 :— 


Since the introduction of participation in profits into this house important 
changes have become visible. There is no denying the fact that the workman who 
receives only fixed wages and knows beforehand that however much pains he may 
take with his work he will not on that account receive an additional farthing from 
his employers—that this workman becomes more and more negligent and does not 
bring to bear, as he might do, his full physical and intellectual capacities. 





7 Russo-Turkish war. 
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-' To my great regret I am bound to confess that this kind of thing occurred only 
too often among ourselves. Such negligence, moreover, does not show itself.in the 

workshop only, it also invades.family life. The workman, once sunk to this point, 

will in the end care as little for the good of his own family as for that of the esta- 

lishment which employs him. . .. If he has a numerous family to support, it 

often happens that, in order to avoid seeing his own poverty, or to escape from the 

complaints of his wife, he seeks a refuge in the pot-house, The inevitable conse- 

quence of this conduct is the steadily increasing degradation of this workman and 

of his family ; similar instances present themselves in abundance at Geneva. 

Nevertheless, to remedy such evils is not so difficult a task as one might sup- 
pose. For proof of this it suffices to institute a comparison between the circum- 
stances of the workman in our house before participation in profits with those 
which we now find there after the introduction of that system. 

The undersigned has been working for the last eight years in this factory; he 
has therefore had sufficient opportunities for observation in this respect, and he can 
testify that participation in profits has done real wonders in it; one might even 
say that it has entirely altered the mode of life and habits of the workmen. 
Formerly, no one thought save of himself and of his individual interests ; quarrels 
about work were nothing out of the common way. Now, on the contrary, all 
consider themselves as members of one and the same family, and the good of the 
establishment has become the object of every one’s solicitude, because our own 
personal interest is bound up in it. 

It is with pleasure that one remarks how each man strives to fill up his time 
with conscientious effort to effect the utmost possible saving on the materials, to 
¢ollect carefully the fallen chips of metal; and how, if one or other now and then 
is guilty of some negligence, a joking remark from his neighbour suffices to bring 
him to order again. 

If now we cast a glance at the workman’s family, we cannot help seeing that 
there too a notable change for the better has been produced. . . . Those men who 
formerly spent the chief part of their spare time at the public house, where they 
gave vent to such sentiments as the following: ‘None of us can ever come to any- 
thing,’ have now got hold of quite different ideas. The first payment of shares in 
profits has laid in their minds the foundation-stone of a new way of looking at 
things, and awakened hopes for the realisation of which saving is an indispensable 
condition. One cherishes the hope of purchasing a cottage; another wishes to set 
up a little shop; a third thinks of accumulating a small sum towards his old age, 
and, perceiving that the thing may prove possible, takes to staying at home: his 
wile, overjoyed at this change, strives to make his fireside as pleasant to him as 
possible, and supports him in the enterprise which he has taken in hand. 

The benefits of the system introduced among us are still more manifest in times 
of commercial crisis like that through which we have passed this winter. For a 
considerable time we have been reduced to seven hours of labour, and the earnings 
of a workman with a family on his hands barely sufficed to find food and clothing. 
Nevertheless one’s house-rent had to be paid, and, inasmuch as here nearly all 
lodgings are paid for three months in advance, more than one of us would have 
had to sleep with the stars for roof, had not the deposit-account come opportunely 


to the rescue. 


I take the following extracts from a joint opinion signed by seventy 
of Billon et Isaac’s employés in the same year :— 


Every workman who has become a shareholder and joint proprietor with his 
employers devotes his utmost attention to the success of the undertaking. The 
workman, haying the same interests as his employers, and perceiving that he is no 
longer treated like a machine, works with energy and courage: our hearts are 
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warmed and cheered by contact with those of our employers, who are always ready 
to set us a good example. 

Piece-work, premiums, the raising of wages . . . can in nowise replace, for 
the workman's heart and the master’s advantage, participation in profits: under 
this principle one works with good heart, which is the same thing as saying that 
one works more and better. It is no longer a mercenary work. 


Next hear the opinion of M. Billon in 1877 :— 


We soon became aware of the good influence which the prospect of sharing in 
profits exercised on our workmen. An entirely fresh zeal for work, and a lively 
interest in the house, showed themselves among them: a genuine solidarity was not 
slow in establishing itself, each man comprehending that all negligence in the per- 
formance of his duty was prejudicial alike to his colleagues and to himself. The 
task of superintendence became easy to us, and we were able thenceforward, with- 
out fear of offending any one, to insist on points of detail to which we had hitherto 
been obliged to shut our eyes. Moreover, the feeling of security with which the 
attitude of our workmen inspired us, permitted us to give ourselves up wholly to 
the development of our business. . . . It has often been said to us, ‘ You have not 
had difficulties with your workmen, thanks to good years. But let an industrial 
crisis arise, and great will be your embarrassment when you are obliged to dismiss 
your employés.’ This contingency, which assuredly we had foreseen when orga- 
nising participation, has presented itself; and we can say henceforward that it has 
done nothing but confirm our faith in the principle. . . . The crisis has served to 
demonstrate that, in bad as in good years, we are better situated in reference to 
the men than are those who have not applied the principle of participation. As to 
our workpeople, it has made them understand, better than any arguments could 
have done, the benefits of obligatory thrift. Those among them who have shared 
in profits during these five years have received an annual average of 20 per cent. on 
their wages, so that, if they have laid by the entire fruit of the participation, they 
possessed at the time of the last division a sum equivalent to one year’s wages.® 


In reply to a letter of inquiry, M. Billon was good enough to 
send me his most recent views, on November 15, 1880, in the follow- 


ing terms :— 


You ask me my present opinion on the working of participation in our house. 
I am happy to tell you that this principle continues to work to our entire satis- 
faction. .. . After ten years of experience we congratulate ourselves more and 
more on having adopted it. Its application has to such a degree become ingrained 
into our modes of doing business that we should not know how to get on without 
it; the management of an undertaking appears to us no longer possible without 
this element of justice, harmony, and peace. 


After referring to piece-work, premiums, &c., as all good in their 
places and measures, M. Billon adds :— 


These methods are all inadequate to obtuin the complete adhesion of the work- 
man (Vouvrier tout entier); itis only by participation in profits accorded on 
suitable scale that his interest in the economic side of an undertaking (care of 
materials, products, &c. &c.) is thoroughly aroused, and that the sentiment of 
solidarity is developed and bears its fruits. 


® Participation des ouvriers aux bénéfices des patrons, par Jean Billon. Genéve, 
H. Georg, 1877, pp. 28, 30-31. 
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Before quitting, as limits of space compel me to do at this point, 
the methods practised in individual houses, I will roughly indicate 
the amount of progress which the system has as yet made, and the 
yarieties of industry to which it has been successfully applied. Putting 
together the most recent data, I shall be below the mark in saying 
that one hundred continental firms are now working on a participa~ 
tory basis. The principle has been introduced with good results into 
agriculture ; into the administration of railways, banks, and insurance 
offices; into iron-smelting, type-founding, and cotton-spinning ; into 
the manufacture of tools, paper, chemicals, lucifer-matches, soap, 
cardboard, and cigarette-papers; into printing, engraving, cabinet- 
making, house-painting, and plumbing; into stockbroking, book~ 
selling, the wine trade, and haberdashery. 

This list does not profess to be anything like complete, but it will 
probably suffice for the purpose now in view. The establishments 
which it summarises differ in size and importance as much as in the 
character of the industry which they pursue, from the paper-mills of 
M. Laroche-Joubert at Angouléme with its 1,500 workmen, to the 
establishment of M. Lenoir at Paris, with its forty house-painters. I 
may add that the movement is making decided headway, a consider- 
able number of houses having given in their adhesions during the last 
two years. 

The benefits accruing from participation successfully practised 
may be thus summed up. It furnishes to the workman a supple- 
mentary income under circumstances which directly encourage, or 
even by a gentle compulsion actually enforce, saving; and, by asso- 
ciating him in a very real sense with his employer, it arouses aspirations 
from which great moral improvement may be confidently anticipated. 
The employer, besides sharing in whatever surplus profits are realised by 
the more efficient labour which participation calls forth, obtains the 
boon of industrial stability and the support of a united corporate feeling 
elsewhere unknown. Independently of these advantages to the two 
parties directly concerned, the customer of a participating house 
finds in its very organisation a guarantee for enhanced excellence of 
workmanship and rapidity of execution. 

On the facts set out in the preceding pages it seems natural to 
ask whether there is any reason why a system which is producing 
abroad results of so much value should not prove equally beneficial 
if properly introduced among ourselves. It is no sufficient answer 
to point to half a dozen English experiments in which the system 
after a few years of trial was eventually abandoned, and say that 
the principle ‘has been tried and has failed.’ In order to infer from 
the abandonment of a system the unsoundness of its central prin- 
ciple, evidence must be forthcoming to show that the evils which 
led to the failure were necessary consequences of the principle. This 
has certainly never been proved with respect to the unsuccessful 
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English: experiments ; and my confident belief is that, in the most 
conspicuous ‘cases of failure both here and on the Continent, the 
causes which led to the break-down can be distinctly shown to have 
been extraneous to the principle of participation. 

A more satisfactory mode of investigating the adaptability of the 
system to English circumstances lies in ascertaining, first, what are 
the conditions under which it promises an economic success, and next, 
whether those conditions hold to any important extent in this 
country. 

The fund on which participation draws is the surplus profit 
realised in consequence of the enhanced efficiency of the work done 
under its stimulating influence. Such extra profit is, therefore, 
obtainable wherever workmen have it in their power to increase the 
quantity, improve the quality, or diminish the cost price of their 
staple of production by more effective exertion, by increased economy 
in the use of tools and materials, or by a reduction in the costs of 
superintendence. In other words, the surplus profit realisable will 
depend on the influence which manual labour is capable of exerting 
upon production. Evidently, therefore, this influence will be greatest 
in branches of industry where the skill of the labourer plays the 
leading part, where the outlay on tools and materials bears a small 
ratio to the cost of production, and where individual superintendence 
is difficult and expensive. It will, on the contrary, be least effective 
in industries where mechanism is the principal agency, where the 
interest on capital fixed in machinery is the chief element of cost 
price, and where the workmen, assembled in large factories, can be 
easily and effectively superintended. 

Participation would, therefore, be applied with the best prospects 
of success to such industries as agriculture, mining, building, carpen- 
tering, decorating, &c., where wages form a leading element of cost; 
while the least promising field would be supplied by cotton-spinning, 
weaving, and other machine-dominated branches of production. That 
agriculture offers a peculiarly valuable opening will not be doubted 
by those who are acquainted with the extraordinary results attained 
during Mr. John Scott Vandeleur’s Irish experiment at Ralahine in 
the years 1831-3, where an intelligently planned system of profit- 
sharing secured a complete local triumph over an acute crisis of 
agrarian discontent and outrage.° 

In coal-mining I am assured on excellent authority that a great 
amount of preventible waste is occasioned by timber, plates, &c., 
being carelessly buried under débris and thus finally lost. That 

® See Pare’s Co-operative Agriculture, Longmans, 1870, and a series of papers 
commenced in the Co-operative News of April 16, 1881, by Mr. E. T. Craig, who was 
the Secretary, and to a great extent the practical organiser, of the ‘ Ralahine Asso- 
ciation.’ The attention of persons interested in the future of Irish agricultural 


labourers cannot, at the present conjuncture, be too urgently invited to the details 
of this startlingly successful and suggestive experiment. 
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much time is frittered away, and much material and gear wastefully 
dealt with, by workmen employed in the house-industries to which I 
have referred, will not be disputed. It is clear, then, that English 
workmen have it largely in their power to enhance profits by con- 
tributing better and more economical labour. That they will be 
ready to make the more assiduous efforts involved in such labour, as 
soon as they have thoroughly grasped the motives for increased zeal 
which participation holds out, appears to me equally certain. If, 
however, the experiment is to be tried, it is obviously from the em- 
ployers that the initiative must come. They will, of course, make 
no trial of the system without a preliminary study of the methods 
adopted on the Continent, with regard to which so much trustworthy 
information has now been accumulated by French and German re- 
search. In view, however, of the great results which participation 
seems to promise in raising masses of the labouring population out of 
the prolétavre or hand-to-mouth class, and thereby drying up a main 
source of our national pauperism, it is to be hoped that employers of 
labour, productive or distributive, whether on a large or on a small 
scale, will consider that a complete examination of the whole subject 
treated in this article, undertaken with a direct view to practical 
action, is urgently called for. 


SEDLEY TAYLOR. 


PostscriPt. 

A special Society is now (April) being formed to disseminate in this country 
translations from the best foreign sources, and other trustworthy information, on 
Participation in Profits. Persons inclined to join this Society are invited to write 
to me at Trinity College, Cambridge. 8, T. 
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FRENCH VERSE IN ENGLISH. 


TRANSLATION from so flexible and tender a language as French into 
our more ‘ brutal? English—prose or verse—will always have some- 
what the effect of athing looked at through a magnifying glass. Nor 
is this an effect to be quite deprecated, inasmuch as it should be 
better to see too clearly anything that is worth seeing than not to 
see it at all, provided that one see it in some sort of proportion. 
Which forms, in the main, my excuse for the verses which I purpose 
setting forth in this paper; and if they run a chance of offending a 
critical eye and jarring on a sensitive ear by their directness and the 
rather cumbersome rules with which I trammel them, I shall try at 
least to save them from baldness and coarseness, extremes into which 
practice shows one that such work, so trammelled, is most likely to 
run. I would add that these renderings are to be regarded as experi- 
mental, and were, many of them, written for music. 

We have become familiarised of late, to an unprecedented degree, 
with French originals of all kinds in English dress, and we are always 
being reminded by the stage and by our lighter reading how littie 
that which charms us most is native here. In the work, for instance, 
of our young poets, we hear something louder than an echo from 
French singing of a bygone age, and perhaps the best turn this can 
serve is the sending us to the originals to find out with how much more 
grace these very things were first said or sung. Mere translation of 
such originals need not be an unthankful task. Hard indeed it is to 
pour the wine ‘from the gold into the silver cup without spilling a 
drop,’ as has once and again been done, but there is a sincere pleasure 
in handling them so far as to register, however inadequately, each turn 
of their expression and their thought to enrich another language. I 
speak only of translation into verse, recognising indeed no other mode 
of rendering poetry which allows of showing how intimately ‘ the 
small and the great’ are there commingled, how much the worth of 
the whole depends on the arrangement of the parts ; and I cannot help 
thinking that the closer and harder one makes one’s rules, the nearer 
will the likeness of one’s translations be to the originals, such at least 
as are rather ‘ fine’ than ‘ broad,’ and from these my examples will be 
mostly taken. 

To be brief, then, while in no haste to disparage other ways of 
work, should this be proved untenable, I want rhythmical and not 
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seldom syllabic equality, and a variation of rhyme to correspond to 
the intermixture of the ‘rimes masculines et féminines,’ which I see 
no means of gaining in English but through rhymes in single and 
double syllables. 

Anticipating, although not accepting, the objection that French 
poetry is not rhythmical, while English verse must be, to suit our 
taste at all, I propose (in doubtful cases) the test of usual reading 
for decision of accent in the graver measures, and the test of music in 
the lyrical.' 

There is nothing more painful by way of preface than destructive 
criticism, and the task were endless did one dare to face it, and al- 
ways open to the retort of failure; there is risk, moreover, of losing 
heart and temper over the positive and negative faults of most trans- 
lators, their selfishness and their want of care. It will be better to 
begin my examples as early in French literature as I possibly can, and, 
where I touch upon some poem which has suffered from such treat- 
ment, to try and make it illustrate what I say. Afterall], it is in one’s 
examples that the merits of one’s own fashion of translating must be 
shown; it is by them that it must stand or fall. But there are 
sundry little books before me highly praised by many courteous readers, 
which I too would gladly praise for a certain delicacy of touch, were 
not their demerits of too glaring and detrimental a nature to be lightly 
passed over. Their tone is misleading and their measures inaccurate, 
and faults which in less graceful and scholarly volumes would be 
swamped by coarser faults are here forced into their due prominence. 
It is bad to give no distinctiveness to the poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to deaden their colour into a uniform grey of regret and spoil 
their singing; but it is worse for any French student to do this to de 
Musset and rob him of his satire and his wit as well as his ‘ intention’ 
and his metrical charm, inasmuch as de Musset, of whom I shall want 
to give several specimens after my manner, is more definitely French 
than any other poet of his land. He is modern, direct, Parisian. 

What I have to say upon technique, too, will find its place with 
such of my examples as may call severally for technical explanation, 
tiresome in the gross unless to some half-dozen readers: but I pre- 
mise generally that, in the matter of rhymes, I shall count such 
words as ‘ flower’ dissyllabic at the end of a line, unless where I may 
spell them as monosyllables and rhyme them with ‘our.’ They are 
in sufficiently marked contrast to the masculine monosyllable (although 
our rhythmic English will not allow them dissyllabic value), and our 
double rhymes are too few for us to spare them. He would be over- 
daring, however—I do not say he would be wrong—who should use ‘our’ 


1 With the musician it rests first to decide the accent in lyrics ; but there is also 
a further responsibility that rests with him, on which there is much to be said, which 
my subject gives me inclination but not leave to say ; disregard of rhyme, of rhythm, 
and of elision being the fault of nearly all musical settings of French words, saving 
those by French composers, ard sometimes of those too, 
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and the like spellings of the same sound as dissyllabic, and I shall not 
venture to do this, though Mr. Rossetti’s Song of the Bower proves 
that no less an artist than he can do so, But then he has not bound 
himself to dissyllables, and might object that he never meant the 
other rhymes as such, and that the halves of each stanza are of 
diverse form. Mr. Rossetti is one of the translators whose perfect 
work disheartens me, because, while raised above carping by a certain 
original and poetic touch, it is not amenable to what I cannot but 
consider as the first rules and tests of translation. 

Villon’s ballade Of Dead Ladies, for instance, contains but three 
rhymes, as such'a ballade must in French, and should in English, but 
Mr. Rossetti’s version contains no less than eight. His first verse is 
faultless, but his second does not belong to it as Villon’s second does. 
One could wish it might; ‘ only that this can never be!’ The com- 
panion ballade to this, The Lords of Old Time, has been rendered, 
with some words of preface too diffident in tone, by Mr. Swinburne 
in a manner wholly accurate and praiseworthy. This translation, if 
inferior in interest to the ballade Of Dead Ladies, is far its supe- 
rior in point of conscience. Indeed Mr. Swinburne’s translations 
from Villon, given us together only lately in his second series of 
Poems and Ballads, are just as good as they can be, and it is instrue- 
tive to compare his Ballad of the Gibbet (in its wholesome iambic 
verse) with Mr. Lang’s, as fainthearted and metrically inaccurate a 
piece of work as may be.? Henceforward must be left to Mr. Swinburne 


Villon, our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name, 


as, with an echo of Mr. Browning’s incisive verse, he calls him. 
Excellent as is Mr. Payne’s translation, Mr. Swinburne’s verse alone is 


Beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
.. In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights. 

Again, while Mr: Rossetti’s John of Tours will suit the traditional 
music very well, his rendering of The Three Princesses will in nowise 
fit the beautiful old song from which the French words are insepara- 
ble. The colour imdeed is kept, but the form is gone. It is the 
work of a painter, not’ of a musician. One is surprised to see among 
poet-crities Mr. Swinburne marvelling at Mr. Rossetti’s consummate 
aceuracy in translating a song into a poem that will not sing to the 
song’s tune at all, and is not even, rhythmically speaking, its fellow, 
and Mr. Gosse in a most thoughtful essay praising Mr. Lang’s ‘ care- 
ful translation’ of a rondel, which he has just said consists ne- 
cessarily of fourteen lines, into a little English poem of twelve! One 
pities the student of French poetry who is to learn from these samples 
of work what: is this ballade, or this rondel, or this song. 


2 In his Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, to which I must make further reference 
by-and-by. Mr. Lang’s translation of the Arbor amoris, by the way, is correct in its 
order of rhymes, 
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Making verse translations is, after all, very like making jars. 
Happiest they who, with the original shape, turn out the colour of the 
original to artist eyes, but, failing both, the scientific observer and the 
student must have the shape matched first of all. It is only now and 
again that the iridescence or the ‘deep blue’ of the pattern is matched 
in an unspoiled mould, but the failures may be counted by hundreds. 
Let us start with determining that the fashion of our poems shall follow 
their originals, and then pray that something of their glow be upon 
them which indeed cannot so be wholly absent, rather than set to 
work to reproduce what we arbitrarily call ‘the colour,’ and, failing 
here, be found to fail in all. But even thus, where the colour is, let 
us give thanks though the shape be changed, provided the contents 
be held as well.’ 

M. Léon Contanseau, in his useful little ‘ Précis’ of French litera- 
ture, gives the following as his very first specimen of verse ‘in the 
langue @oil,’ dating it 1160, and prefacing it ‘nous nous sentons la 


dans notre pays : ’-— 
When the violet breaks to flower, 
And the rose and wild rose spring, 
And the birds are carolling, 
Then the little loves have power ; 
Then they gaily sting. 


Long since I hushed my string, 
Now will I sing, 
And will bring 
Little songs for dower 
For my love's love, to her bower, 
Where erewhile my heart took wing. 


The next lines he offers are from Thibaut IV., *‘ Thibaut of Navarre, 
who made love-songs for Queen Blanche, St. Louis’ mother, whom he 
loved with passionate worship.’’ But reproductions of troubadour- 
singing are only of service where one can set them side by side with 
the original; so I will pass on to his sample of Alain Chartier’s work, 
which he dates an. 1450, towards the close of the poet’s life :— 


Ye ladies, and each gentle maiden, 
If joy draw near to you of heaven, 

Hear this hard news wherewith I am laden, 
Who learned it but this new year’s even ; 

And know what hath my steps persuaden 
That do not often seek to yours, 

Till, of your grace, my dole be stayed in 
Comfort and help and heartening lures, 


For this befell me on that night 
‘A-waiting for the sunrise, where 

I lay, not roused nor drowsing quite, 
At cockcrowing or earlier : 


* It is hardly necessary to premise that, with Mr. Swinburne, I find elision ‘a 
necessity, not a luxury ’ in English verse. 
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Even Love, made plain before my sight 
At my bed’s head with bow astrain, 
Who me bespake: ‘ Disloyal Knight, 
Lo here thy listing-fees again !’ 
It is so pretty that one hardly wonders at ‘fair Scotch Margaret,’ 
the wife of Louis XI., kissing Chartier when she saw him one day asleep, 
in despite of his ugliness. ‘ For it is not the man,’ she said to those 
about her, ‘that I kiss, but the mouth whence so many lovely things 
have come.’ 
M. Contansean’s ‘ presentment ’ of Charles d’Orléans’ famous rondel 
is, like Mr. Lang’s translation of it, not a rondel at all, only that 
Mr. Lang gives the poem only twelve lines and M. Contanseau six- 


teen!‘ Here isa literal, not to say bald, rendering from the real 


rondel form given by Mr. Gosse in a paper to which I have alluded 


already :—* 
The year has laid his mantle by, 


Acold and wet from winter's prison, 
And is in radiant vest uprisen 
Of sunshining embroidery. 
No beasts nor birds but sing and cry 
In jargon at this merry season: 
The year has laid his mantle by, 
Acold and wet from wintev’s prison. 
Rivers, and springs, and brooklets lie, 
New-liveried where the ice has wizen, 
And on the freshening leas they christen, 
Are silver studs for jewellery : 
The year has laid his mantle by, 
Acold and wet from winter's prison. 


It has a lovely shape with its recurrent burden for which no vague 
rendering, however graceful, compensates ; and were one tracing an 
analogy between the arts one might compare these formal poems-— 
the Rondel, the Ballade, the Vilanelle, and so forth—to pieces of 
studied painting or of music. So we may find in ‘ genre’ or landscape 
the prominent feature reproduced throughout the picture in form or 
colour, and soa phrase of tune recurs in the movements of a symphony, 
to destroy which were to destroy the very essence of the thing. I shall 
relieve these old-fashioned and descriptive ditties by an epigram from 
Clément Marot, the most illustrious poet of his school, who brings us 
into the sixteenth century. Yo a Lady who had longed to see him :— 

She read my books until she felt indeed 
She saw me; then would see what, sooth, my face is. 
Yea, and hath seen it dark in greybeard weed, 
Yet stand I none the less in her good graces, 
O gentle heart! (for noble, maid, your race is,) 
4 M. Contanseau’s version is really a confusion of two rondels ; the one of spring 
‘Le temps a laissié son manteau,’ 


the other of summer : ; ; 
‘ Les fourriers d’esté sont venus.’ 


* ¢A Plea for certain Exotic Forms of Verse.’ Cornhill Magazine, July, 1877. 
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You reason right ; this frame already grey, 
It is not I—it is my prisoning clay : 

And in the books you read which are my creatures, 
Your lovely eyes, in simplest truth I say, 

Saw better me than when you saw my features, 


To head the writers of the sixteenth century, I have selected three 
distinctive pieces from Ronsard: (1) a fragment as given in Auguste 
Brachet’s Morceaux Choisis :— 


My pleasant youth is passed, and broken 
The strength of earlier days: for token 
My teeth are black, and white my head ; 
My nerves relaxed, so cold my body 
The blood that in my veins was ruddy 
Is nothing else than water red. 


Farewell! I feel my days decline ; 
No joy wherein my youth delighted 
Stays with me now in age benighted, 
Save only fire, and bed, and wine. 
My head is drowsed, and deaf, and dreary, 
With too long years and sickness weary, 
And straitened on all sides am I: 
Whether I stay or whether wander, 
Always I look behind and ponder 
If I shall see that Death draws nigh ; 
Who, mayhap, at this hour betideth, 
To lead me low, to where abideth 
Some Pluto I know nought about, 
Whose cave yawns wide for every mortal, 
With easy access at the portal, 
But thence one cometh never out. 


(2) asonnet in which, for duty’s sake and not for satisfaction’s, I have 
precisely retained the Alexandrines of the French :— 


If I were Jupiter, Sinope, you should be 
Juno, my spouse divine ; if I were king of ocean, 
You should my Tethys be and guide the waters’ motion 
And for your palace home possess the sounding sea. 
Or if the earth were mine, we two together, we 
Would rule earth's fruitful breast with many a righteous notion : 
Car-mounted, golden-tressed, enshrined in man’s devotion, 
Along the world you'd ride, a very deity ! 


But no! no god am I—can one like me be royal, 
Whom Ileaven has only made to be your servant loyal ? 
At your fair hands alone I take mine enterprise. 
You for my good and ill through life are set above me: 
I will be Neptune, dear, if only you will love me, 
Be Jupiter, be king, find wealth and gain the skies. 


And (3) a verse quoted by Sainte-Beuve as a ‘couplet spirituel,’ of which 
he might have said as he did of another little verse, ‘ cela vaut um 


51. 31 
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Go forth, my song! thy goal remember, 

And, entering my lady’s chamber, 

When her white hands thy kiss hath prest, 
Say, if to health she would restore me, 

. She need but do this favour for me, 

To take and hide thee in her breast. 


Two pastorals of Vauquelin de la. Fresnaye, in their rare quaint- 
ness, may stand in contrast with that passionate fragment of Ronsard. 


Among the lily flowers, to-day, 

How deep asleep my Phillis lay ! 

And where her pretty face was showing, 
The little loves, a childish rout, 
Wantoned and played in mirth about, 

Seeing there the heavens reflected glowing. 


I‘gazed upon her loveliness, 

Right worthy worship I confess, 

Till fancy whispered: ‘ Foolish lover, 
Why waste your time? for hours once lost 
Are often sold at countless cost : 

Oh! rarely come such hours twice over.’ 


Thereat I stoop my body low, 

I creep along upon tiptoe 

And kissed her lips of crimson beauty: 
So tasting such a good, I wis, 
As is the part in Paradise 

Of saintly souls devout in duty. 


I have kept the tenses as in the original. In the next the changes 
rung by the double rhymes, which, coarsely as they represent the ‘ rimes 
féminines,’ I would on no account nor ever forego, will be still more 
perceptible. In translating such poems as this one cannot but fall 
to envying Chaucer and his contemporaries their store of quasi- 
dissyllabic rhyme, in such plurals as ‘ featys’ for ‘feats’ and the 
mute final e, absolute correlative in look and sound to the feminine 


rhyme of the French.® 


Soon as, with neighbour hinds, I’ve led 
My flocks and herds from stall and shed, 
Til go to-morrow, pretty Frances, 
To sell a bullock at the fair 
And buy what serge the fashion fancies, 
To make a kirtle for your wear. 


There will I buy bright knives for you, 

And scissors, and a girdle too, 

That purse with pincushion enhances ; 
And these shall be my gifts. But smile, 

And kiss me, I pray thee, pretty Frances, 
Once and again this waiting while. 


* When Chaucer uses the ballade stanza (of more or less than eight lines), it is 
noteworthy that he confines himself to the legitimate three rhymes. 
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Then come to-morrow evening back, 
When night puts on her garb of black, 
And fetch my presents, pretty Frances, 
Here in this copse ; for surely thus 
Not all your mother’s prying glances 
Shall guide her to discover us. 












In English verse of the same period we have the same fanciful 
substance, and the same grace in divers arrangements of double 
and single rhymes. In its longing, as for its style and tone, we might 
compare Constable’s old song, 








Diaphenia like the daffadowndilly, 





with these pastorals of Vauquelin. ‘Comme presque partout, en poésies 
frangaises ce sont les toutes petites choses qui restent les plus jolies.’ 

But these poems should have come into our anthology at a some- 
what later date, for the Avril of Rémy Belleau, roughly handled too 
often, must by no means be passed over without comment. And 
anent this song I would explain further what I mean by the ‘ tests of 
usual reading and of music’ whereby I proposed to decide the due 
accent of rhythm in English translations. This is clearest shown by 
examples. Here is a verse of the original :— 












Avril, ’honneur et des bois, 
Et des mois ; 
Avril, la douce espérance 
Des fruits qui, sous le coton 
Du bouton, 
Nourissent leur jeune enfance. 











Now what is noteworthy in that strophe (besides its exquisite 
thyming) is that it reads and sings ‘ anapestically * (although it may 
be hammered into ‘spondees’), and there are at least two settings of the 
French words to music where the accent is on the second and not 
the first syllable throughout.’ My own translation of the song was 
made for singing to the song’s own tune, but of course (being English) 
there is only one way to accent it—as anapzstic—the syllabic count- 
ing of French verse allowing choice. Mr. Lang’s translation, however 
facile (counted apparently on the fingers and with none but single 
rhymes), will fit no familiar musical setting, and (also being English) 
will read only one way—this way : 














April, pride of woodland ways 
And glad days, 











Where the original seems to dance it marches; it is a dirge and not a 
carol. I will give a few verses with the same beat that the original 





* The traditional one in the Echos du temps passé, and a teautiful modern one 
by Mr. A, Thomas. 
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has (decided by my tests of ‘usual reading and music”) to show that 
it is a merrier measure than that :— 


Sweet April, pride of the ways 
And the days, 

Sweet April, hope that art bringing 

To fruits on boughs, that beneath 
The bright sheath 

Of bud and of bloom are swinging. 


Sweet April, thine is the hand 
On the land, 
That gathers from Nature’s bosom 
The harvest of many a scent, 
Dewy sprent, 
And balms earth and air with blossom.,* 


The courteous winds of thy prime 
To our clime 

Make welcome every new-comer, 

The swallows that fly from afar, 
And that are 

The messengers of the summer. 


The nightingale with her song, 
All night long, 
Makes music in lonesome meadows, 
With many a trill of her love 
From above, 
As she sings amid the shadows. 


May boasts of fragrance to suit 
Her ripe fruit, 

And prospering dewfall’s sweetness 

And manna she hath without fail, 
And the pale 

Brown honey to be her witness ; 


But I forego not my praise 
Of these days, 
That take their name of her glory, 
Who rose, in beauty that grew 
_ Ever new, 
From foam of the sea-waves hoary. 


So definitely ‘anapestic’ a rendering opens up the wide question 
of rhythm in French verse which my tests imply, although a French- 
man would hardly comprehend it, insusceptible as is even the edu- 
cated French ear to the sway of our rhythmic verse.° 
At the risk of giving a poem for each month of spring, I find my- 
self bound to quote Passerat’s First of May, for the sake of its sad 
fate at Mr. Lang’s hands, who gives it neither rhythmically nor syllabi- 
cally, and, for a wonder, with all its force and colour gone from it. 
* In my version published to music this stanza is done differently : here I must at 
all hazards be literal. 


® The space at my disposal compels me to omit the lovely Avril of Antoine de 
Baif which I had intended should figure as a companion or a rival. 
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Gounod’s musical setting of these verses proves the real flexibility 
of French poetry, for in the last couplet of each stanza he shifts the 
accent, so that, in English, one must shift one’s rhythm to follow him. 







Oh, hence with sleep, and leave thy bed 
This radiant morning ! 
For us the day her brows of red 
Is just adorning. 
And now that skies are fair and gay 
In this enchanted month of May, 
Love me, belovéd! 
In gladness let us quench our fire ; 
There's nought in life that’s worth desire 
From it removéd. 











Come, through the woodlands walk with me, 
Where boughs are shady ; 
And hear the birds’ sweet minstrelsy, 
My lovely lady. 
But listen ever over all 
The nightingale rings musical 
And never weary ; 
We'll lay aside our grief and care, 
And with the birds be blithesome there, 
Ere days be dreary. 












Old Time, that heeds not lover's tears, 
Hath wings for flying, 
And, as he flies, our crowning years 
With him are hieing. 
When wrinkles thou one day shalt see, 
This burden to thy plaint will be: 
‘Ah! foolish creature, 
Why have I ne’er proved beauty’s sway 
That time so swiftly stole away 
From each fair feature ?’ 












Hence! tears and sorrows, waste your spite 
On age that chides us; 

Stil young we cull the blossoms bright 
That youth provides us. 

And, now that skies are fair and gay, 

In this enchanted month of May, 
Love me, belovéd ! 

In gladness let us quench our fire ; 

There’s nought in life that’s worth desire 

From it removéd.'° 
















I have tried my hend also at Passerat’s pretty vilanelle, of which 
Mr. Gosse speaks so highly ; and here, despite the exigencies of the 


%” To suit Gounod’s music, the refrain of the first and last verses may run :— 
‘In delight let us quench our fire ; — 
Nought is in the world worth desire.’ 


And of the second verse :— 
‘ Let us lay aside grief and care i 
For the nightingale’s gladness there.’ ~ 









The third is not set. 
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Thyming, I have forborne to serve up compound and simple' words 
‘ call’ and recall’ for instance—as rhymes, although inclining myself, 
with Mr. Swinburne; to regard ‘ recall’ as not only a: very good rhyme 
to ‘call,’ but, with the exception of ‘call’ itself, quite the best. I 
dare hardly claim for this translation any merit but its absolute faith- 
fulness of form. 

O my dove! what doth befall her ? 


Surely it is she I hear; 
Fain I'd fly and fain recall her. 


Plainest thou thy mate, poor brawler ? 
I, alas! bewail my dear. 
O my dove! what doth befall her ? 


If thy heart’s wound grows not smaller, 
So my faith is still sincere; 
Fain I'd fly and fain recall her. 


Louder still thy murmurings, all her 
Charms lament. I weep her here. 
O my dove! what doth befall her ? 


Since I see not mine enthraller, 
Nothing now can fair appear ; 
Fain I'd fly and fain recall her. 


Death ! no more my heart’s appalier, 
Take thy slave, I have no fear. 

O my dove! what doth befall her ? 

Fain I'd fly and fain recall her. 


It was my intention, before going on to writers of the present 
epoch, to offer several passages from Millevoye and others, where the 
‘rimes masculines et féminines’ are interchanged at haphazard, for 
there the license is greater; but the necessity of giving several speci- 
mens from Hugo and de Musset to get any ‘taste of their quality’ 
induces me to cut down my examples (between the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries) to one fable of La Fontaine’s, a few verses of 
Gilbert’s well-known ode, and two small ‘camei’ of André Chénier’s 
finely finished work. The following fable is as well known, and so as 
easily criticised, as any: The Monkey and the Cat :-— 


Bertrand the wily ape, and Master Puss the cat, 
Together shared a room and had one common master; 
A merry mess indeed for the naughty beasts was that, 
For, one with the other, they feared no sort of disaster. 
If anything was found spoilt in their lodging there, 
No need, I wot, to lay the blame upon the neighbours : 
Bertrand stole everything, while Pussy, for his share, 
Directed not so much to mice as cheese his labours. 
At the fireside one day our two young tricksters are, 
Where chestnuts roast upon the bar. 
To steal these chestnuts, sooth, would be a fine employment : 
The knaves see thus their way to reap twofold enjoyment— 
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To their own selves doing good, and harm to some one else. 
Said Bertrand then to Puss: ‘ My friend, to-day compels 
Your paws to victories serviceable : 
Draw forth these chestnuts—come! If Heaven had made me-able 
To pull out chestnuts from the grate, 
Oh! cheery were the chestnuts’ fate !’ 
No sooner said than done: for Puss with claws began a 
Raid in the most consummate manner : 
Dispersed the ash a bit; pulled back his paws in pain, 
But put them in and in again. 
Snatched out one chestnut first, then two, then stole a third. 
‘Crack !’ Bertrand’s teeth meanwhile were heard. 
At last a maid runs in: farewell, my boys! But Puss, 
They say, was scarce contented thus. 


ords— 
nyself, 
rhyme 
st. J 

faith. 














Neither, I think, is one at all among those princes 
Who, flattered by this sort of thing, 

On the provincial hot-bar winces 

For doing service to a king. 








These next verses from Gilbert’s famous ode, After Many Psalms, 
form a striking contrast to this ‘naive’ fable; but there is near a 
hundred years between them. The stanzas I give are those quoted 
by M. Contanseau :— 







My heart before the God of innocence I lay me, 

The tears I weep He doth behold : 
My sorrowing He hath healed, His shield and buckler stay me, 
The wretched are His care of old. 






Blest be Thy name, my God, who gavest me for guerdon 









sent Innocence and its noble pride ! 
- the Thou who, to guard the sleep that must this body burden, 
, for Wilt watch my desolate bier beside. 
wae Tn life’s gay feasting hall, a luckless reveller bidden 
ity One hour I sit, one hour I die: 
the I die, and on the grave where soon I shall be hidden 
3 of No man will come to heave a sigh. 
— 
= Hail! fields I used to love: hail! hedges’ leafy sweetness, 
0 as 






And lonely, laughing woodland prime ; 
Heaven, canopy of earth, and nature's fine completeness, 
All hail! All hail, this one last time ! 







Ah! long may those my friends behold your hallowed beauty, 
Deaf though they be to my goodbyes! 

May they die full of days, bewept of tender duty! 

May one that loves them close their eyes ! 








While adhering strictly to the system proposed, I have tried in the 
last two excerpts to change the tone, so as to give somewhat of La 
Fontaine’s colloquial ease of style in the one, and of Gilbert’s sad 
earnestness in the other. In the following passages from Chénier I 
shall further try to contrast the artificial and the simple, the senti- 
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mental and the pathetic. This is the twelfth ‘fragment’ from the 
elegies, a translation itself from Ovid and not an original piece. 


Fly hence, fly hence, my songs! in ycu my hopes abide, 
Fly hence to touch her heart and disallow her pride! 
Make moan and supplicate, implore, till peradventure 

At length she suffer you before her face to enter. 

Then go! and at her knees declare the dole ye bring, 
With ashes on your brows bowed down in sorrowing ; 
And see no more again this wilderness my garden, 

Until from her sweet mouth ye bring me gracious pardon. 


And this the fourth fragment of the Poésies diverses :— 


From native country torn, where friends and parents are, 
Forgotten upon the earth, from all my kinsfolk far, 

Cast hither by the sea on these rough shores that breaketh, 
Hardly the happy name of France my lips forsaketh. 

Lone at the darkling hearth I cower and weep my fate, 

I pine for death, I count the moments while I wait, 

With never a single fiiend to come with welcome cheery 

To seat him at my side, and seeing my face so dreary, 

Hang bathed in tears of grief down-drooping to my breast, 
Say ‘ What’s the matter then ?’ the while my hand he pressed. 


The plaintive tone of this Jast quotation is amply accounted for by 
the comment that follows the lines preceding the fragment, to the 
effect that they were written ‘couché et souffrant’ on the steamer 
between Calais and Dover. They are none the less touching that their 
instigation is from sea-sickness, and they gain force when one remem- 
bers what the company of a friend was to Chénier on his death-day in 
the last trial when he stood with Roucher on the scaffold and they 
recited together the first scene from Racine’s Andromaque. So 
friendship stole away from death his sting, and enthusiasm his pain: 
“Tl est si beau de mourir jeune!’ 


T cannot, be it understood, insist upon this method of translation as 
applied to the drama. The difference between a French and English 
Alexandrine, spoken, is too marked. They are as different indeed as 
the look of the lines. Their ‘ sing-song’ in English unfits them quite 
for purposes of speech, unless in purely rhetorical passages, where the 
effect is tuo well known; but one has only to hear the swiftly-uttered 
French Alexandrines (of Racine for instance) declaimed by Madlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, to perceive that they are not weightier than our full 
iambic lines, always the best mould for dramatic speech in this lan- 
guage. With the sonnet too in these Alexandrines we shall never be 
pleased, although its shortness and the ‘ distraction’ afforded by the 
arrangement of its rhymes may lessen the tedium. I have already 
given one from Ronsard (doing some violence to myself, as I cannot 
but prefer the French sonnet rendered, as Mr. Lang has rendered it; 
into the familiar English form), and I shall give another from de 
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Musset, as well as one in very short metre, and even a scene from his 
play A quoi révent les jeunes silles ? where the monotony of the rhymed 
Alexandrines—intolerable else—is broken by a lyrical measure. Nor 
do such simple ballads as Béranger’s repay this form of translation, 
more of the spirit of them being kept when there is no question of 
erudite order, and the rhymes fall as things of chance. This is what 
I meant at starting when I said that the literal method of reproduc- 
tion was better instanced in ‘ fine’ work than ‘ broad.’ 

In the present century there is such bewildering store of matter 
that I have decided to insert here only examples from Victor Hugo 
and Alfred de Musset, at once the test and the terror of a translator ; 
but I shall separate them by one metrical study from Théophiie 
Gautier, and one from the work of a modern French poetess, the Com- 
tesse de Castellana, as severally representative of the French styles of 
finished work and songs for singing.’ Here then are my examples 
from Victor Hugo, without ado of needless introduction. 

1. From The Easterns—‘ The Veil,’ a poem of great concentra- 
tion and full of local colour. Its motto is from Shakespeare : ‘ Have 
you prayed to-night, Desdemona ?’ 

THE SISTER. 
What ails, what ails you so, my brothers, 
That thus you bend your brows in care ? 
Like lamps funereal darkness smothers, 
The glances from your eyelids glare. 
Your belts hang all unloosed around you, 
Already thrice have leapt in play 
The falchion blades wherewith you have bound you, 
Half glancing from their sheaths away. 

























THE ELDEST BROTHER. 
Have you not lifted up that veil of yours to 
THE SISTER. 
Returning from the bath, my brothers, 
My lords, returning from the bath, 
Hidden from gaze of Giaours and others a 
—The rough Albanians—in my path, 
Just as I passed the mosque, I mind me, 
In mine uncovered palanquin, 
I loosed the swathing folds that bind me, 
And let warm airs of noonday in. 















THE SECOND BROTHER. 
A man passed then? a man in caftan dyed with green. 






THR SISTER. 
’Tis very like; but all his boldness 
Has never seen my features bare .. . 
But look, you speak with tones of coldness, 
With coldness you are muttering there. 
4 My intention was to have added one example, if not more, from my versions 
of Nadaud’s songs, but as some at least of these may be found elsewhere published 
to music I have decided to omit them. 
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Must you have blood? I swear that no man 
Could see—yes, by your souls I am right. 
Pardon! my brothers, shield a weman 
Who stands so helpless in your sight! 


THE THIRD BROTHER. 
Methinks the sun was red at sunsetting to-night. 


THE SISTER. 

Pardon! what have I done? Oh pardon! 
God! there are four wounds in my side! 
Nay! by your knees I fall thus hard on... 

My veil! my veil so white and wide! 
Fly not my hands this blood is staining ; 
Brothers, assist my faltering breath ; 
Across mine eyes whose glance is waning 
- Extends itself the pall of death. 


THE FOURTH BROTHER. 
A veil at least is that, no hand upgathereth. 


2. From the Autumn Leaves :— 


Before the songs I joy in singing, 

So young, such wafts of perfume bringing, 
Endured the brunt the world allows, 

Far from the crowd and all its crushing, 

Ah! how they bloomed, a garland blushing, 
How green and fragrant, on my brows! 


Now torn from off the tree that beareth, 
Flowers which the blighting northwind teareth, 
—Like a dream’s leavings pitiable— 
They wander, scattered hither and thither, 
In dustiness and mud to wither, 
At the winds’ and the waters’ will. 


And like dead leaves in autumn showered, 

I see them, of their bloom deflowered, 
Blown all along the barren lea ; 

The while a crowd that presses round me, 

And treads to earth the wreath that crowned me, 
Goes laughing at the naked tree. 


And the first four verses of the Prayer for all (Ora pro nobis) :— 


My daughter, hence and pray! see, night is stealing o'er us, 
Golden the planet dawns to pierce the clouds before us: 

Grey mist now veils the hills—ah! faint, ah! vague are they; 
And scarce one distant wheel rolls through the shadows. Listen! 
All seek their rest at home, and where the highways glisten, 

The trees to evening winds shake out the dust of day. 


And twilight, opening forth night’s realm the stars that hideth, 
Bids each bright orb declare where each in light abideth ; 

The gradual fringes red in western skies decay ; 
Like silver in the shade, the night of waves is showing ; 
Furrows, and hedge, and wood, all indistincter growing, 

Until the traveller misdoubts him of the way. 
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The day for evil is, for weariness and anger. 
Pray : for the night is here serene in calm and languor ! 

The shepherd old, the winds through ruinous towers that sweep, 
The waterpools, the flocks, with hoarse and broken bleating, 
All suffer, all complain. The land at length is treating 

Her long fatigue to love, to worship and to sleep. 








And angels at this hour unfold to babes their treasures, 
The while we haste away to seek our empty pleasures, 
And litile children now, with eyes upturned above, 
Bared feet and folded hands, upon the pavement praying, 
All at this selfsame hour, one selfsame prayer are saying ; 
Pray God forgive our sins—‘ our Father’ God of love! 


And 3. From the Songs of Twilight three pieces of diverse 
metre, which illustrate three distinct phases of Victor Hugo’s lyrical 
genius—the song :— 











Hope, child! to-morrow! Hope! and then again to-morrow, 
And then to-morrow still! Trust in a future day. 

Hope! and each morn that skies new light from dawn shall borrow, 
As God is there to bless, let us be there to pray. 







Our faults, poor angel mine, are cause of our affliction. 
Perhaps if on our knees we rest incessant thus, 

When on the innocent God pours His benediction, 
And the repentant, last He will remember us. 







A portion of the metrical study—Morning—where the value of this 
plan of rendering should be particularly apparent :-— 






Glances morning hither, 
Now the shade is past ; 

Dream and fog fiy thither 
Where night goes at last ; 

Open eyes and roses 

Which the darkness closes ; 

And the sound that grows is 
Nature waking fast. 










Murmuring all and singing, 
Hark ! the news is stirred, 
Roof and creepers clinging, 
Smoke and nest of bird ; 
Winds to oaktrees bear it, 
Streams and fountains hear it 
Every breath and spirit 
As a voice is heard. 










All takes up its story, 
Child resumes his play, 
Hearth its ruddy glory, 
Lute its lifted lay. 
Wild.or out of senses, 
Through the world immense is 
Sound as each commences 
Schemes of yesterday.'* 


” So slight quotation means no undervaluing of the poem, but merely that I 
grudge to such short lines the space they occupy. 
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And the Lowly Flower—a lovely specimen of pure ‘ poet’s poetry :’— 


To the light butterfly said thus the lowly flower: 
‘ Fly not so! 

Here am I fain to rest (how diverse is our dower !) 
Thou canst go! 


‘ Yet is love ours, we dwell far from each human creature 
—None are nigh— 
And yet is likeness ours, for both are flowers by feature, 
Thou and I. 


‘ But me, alas! the earth enchains while wind conveys thee— 


Cruel care! 
I long to embalm thy wing with scent upbreathed to praise thee 


Through the air. 


‘But no! too far thy flight, mid flowerets of the meadow 
Lies thy way, 
While lonely, round my stem I watch my turning shadow 
All the day. 


* Thou fliest and thou return’st, then fliest to shine to-morrow 
Otherwheres, 
And every dawn again beholdest me for sorrow 
Bathed in tears. 


‘Oh! that our love may pass some days in peaceful gliding, 
Sovran mine ! 
Take thou a root like me, or give me wings dividing 
Just as thine!’ 


Envor To * * * 
Roses and butterflies, the tomb must reunite us 


Soon or late. 
Why then await the tomb? Let some brief while delight us, 


Mate with mate. 


Some brief while heavenwards bent, if flight thy gentle pleasure 
High in air! 

Or, in the meadows if thy chalice spills its treasure 
Even there ! 


Where'er thou wilt! what care have I? yea, be thou breath or 
Colourinz, 

Butterfly gaily dyed, or flower in fostering weather, 
Bloom or wing! 


To live together! this the one prime needful leaven 
For life’s worth ; 

Afterwards we can choose at hazard, if in heaven 
Or on earth! 


The Emauz et Camées of Gautier, which form a most attractive 
and tantalising subject for translation, have afforded me the next 
poem upon Art. It is the one selected as sample of them by Mr. 
James in his interesting volume of essays on French Poets and 
Novelists, where he speaks of it in very fortunate terms as almost 
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‘tinged with intellectual passion,’ for ‘it is the distinct state- 
ment,’ he says, ‘of Gautier’s intellectual belief . . . zesthetic convic- 
tion that glows with a moral fervour.’ 






Yes, the work comes excelling 

From substance to the hold 
Rebelling, 

Verse, marble, onyx, gold. 







No false constraint I crave for : 

But Muse, to walk, you need 
To have your 

Buskin to fit indeed. 











Fie on an easy metre ! 
’Tis like too large a shoe 

All feet are 
Able to get into! 








Nay, sculptor, do not linger 

, O’er clay you idly mould 
With finger, 

While mind stands out acold ! 








Fight with Carrara’s quarries, 

With Paros stone that sure 
And rare is ; 

These guard the outlines pure 












Sicilian bronze procure you. 

What features sweet or fierce 
Allure you, 

Firmly therethrough shall pierce. 












In veins of agate follow 
A face with skilful hand : 
Apollo 
Shall glance at your command. 











Fly water-colour painting, 
And fix your pigments fast 
From fainting 
At the hot oven’s blast. 






Make the blue Siren songsters, 

Twisting their tails awry ; 
The monsters 

Of blazoned heraldry. 













Or in their threefold glory 
The Virgin and her Son; 

ai Or story 

Of what the cross hath done. 






All pass: to art Fate giveth 

Long life alone of all ; 
Outliveth 

The bust a city’s fall. 
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Hard coin a workman steals us 
Out of earth’s prisoning 
Reveals us 
The features of a king. 


The very gods are waning: 
Lo! still verse royal is 
Remaining 


Past brazen images. 


Be thy work carved on, graved in, 
So shall vague dreams sublime 
Be saved in 
Blocks that outrival Time. 


That is an instance where I have felt myself bound to be not 
only rhythmically but syllabically accurate throughout. If one’s ears 
are not charmed as with Gautier’s own music, one sees at least the 
precise shape and size of the poem, and apprehends its laboured and 
exquisite ‘finish,’ which no other form would quite avail to show. 

I have chosen the following translation of Madame de Castel- 
lana’s Vous et Moi, as ashort and facile sample of the typical modern 
song, to contrast with Gautier’s elaboration, and introduce some echo 


of a special feminine charm :— 


Your eyes, serene and pure, have deigned to look upon me, 
Your hand, a fluttering bird, has lingered in my hands; 

And yet the words I would—alas !—have all foregone me, 
Because your way and mine lie through such alien lands. 


You are the rising sun that fair day follows after, 

And I the deep of night, the gloomy clouds and grey: 
You are a flow’r, a star, a burst of tuneful laughter, 

I am December drear, and you the merry May! 


You steep yourself in rays and breathe the breath of roses, 
For you are dawn of day and I the twilight set ; 

Needs must we say farewell, ere time the why discloses, 
For you are very Love, and I am Love’s regret. 


We have reached de Musset at last ; for though he should perhaps 
have preceded Victor Hugo as the past precedes the present, he seems 
always the youngest of all poets by reason of the pervading air of 
youth that hangs about his verses, sad or gay. He was spoken of 
more fitly and fairly as a ‘ child (than as a dwarf)-Byron.’ I had lief say 
much about his work, had I space left to speak of him, but he speaks 
best for himself, zo I would refer my readers to the book of Mr. 
James’s that I have already mentioned (in an allusion to Gautier) for 
an appreciative and sufficient English essay upon his qualities as a 

oet. 
s The following ‘impromptu,’ made for answer to the question of 
Louise Bertin, ‘What is poetry?’ may serve well enough for 
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starting-point. Though it has perhaps least of de’ Musset’s felicity of 
musical expression, its intention is expressive of his own. 





To scout mere memories, and bid the thought be holden 
Kept balanced ever safe, on some bright centre golden, 
Nor once let wander thence, though fierce and quick it seem ; 
To give eternity to a single moment’s dream ; 
To love the true, the fair, and seek for their fruition, 
While hearkening deep at heart the echoes of his vision ; 
To sing, laugh, weep, alone, without an aim, at chance ; 
And from a single word, a smile, a sigh, a glance, 
To forge his perfect work, most terrible, most tender, 
To turn a tear to a pearl of splendour : 
Herein is manifest the poet’s living fire, 
This is the good his goal, his life and his desire. 
















There could scarcely be better witness of the truth of this—taking 
the word ‘ poetry,’ of course, in a limited lyrical sense—than any one of 
his own sougs, this for instance :-— 







Warrior fair, to the battle-field going, 
What are you doing 
So far from me ? 
Do you not see that the dark night is lonely, 
In the world only 
Is grief to dree ? 








You that believe that a love once forsaken 
Her flight has taken 
From memories, 
Heyday! heyday! you that seek where fame's crown is, 
Look! your renown is 
Like smoke that flies, 






Warrior fair, to the battle-field going, 
What are you doing 
Far from my feet ? 
I must go weep, whom you told when beguiling, 
How that my smiling 
Was all too sweet, 











Or this, which might be Moore :— 


When one has lost, by sad annoyance, 
One’s hope of joyaunce 
And one’s delight, 
The remedy for melancholy 
Is music holy 
And beauty bright! 


More wins and more compels our duty 
A face of beauty 
Than strong man armed, 
And best to song our griefs we render, 
Song sweet and tender 
Erewbile that charmed! 


Or this, which nywst be Heine :— 
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See, my neighbour's window curtain 
Moves as if she lifted it! 

And she will, I’m almost certain, 
Take the air for a bit. 


Now the casement open blowing— 
Ah! I feel my breath to catch. 
For perhaps she would be knowing 

If I am on the watch, 


But, alas! ’tis idle dreaming ; 
For my neighbour loves a lout, 
And it is the wind that’s seeming 
To push the curtain out. 


After three songs I cannot give less than two sonnets, in contrasted 
rhythmical form. I have spoken of both already. The first is the 
au lectewr of the Premieres Poésies :— 


This book has all my youth inside it ; 
I made it ere I gave a thought. 
That's clear enough, even I descried it, 
And might have changed it, had I sought. 


But while man changes far and wide, it 
Were best, methinks, to alter nought. 
Hence the poor bird of passage, brought 

To rest at last where God shall guide it ! 


Whoe'er thou art that readest me, 
Read all thou canst read patiently, 
And till thou hast read me spare thy curses. 
My first songs are a child’s, in sooth, 
The next but singing of a youth, 
The last are scarcely fullgrown verses. 


And this next, an early poem too, I have preferred to any I have 
translated from his later volume as more distinctive of de Musset, here 


rather as a Parisian than a poet :— 


How well I love this first keen shivery winter feeling ! 
The frozen stubble, stiff beneath the sportsman’s tread, 
The magpie, where o’er fields the garner scent is stealing, 
And deep in ancient halls the wakening embers red ; 
Now is the time for town! Oh, just a year has fled 
Since I returned and saw great Louvre her dome revealing, 
Queen Paris with her smoke no goodliest charm concealing 
(Still rings the drivers’ cry, as fast their horses sped). 


I loved this ashen time, these passers by the river, 
Beneath her thousand lamps, reclined as sovereign ever ! 
I came to winter back—and back, my life, to thee! 
Oh! in thy languorous glance I felt to swoon already ; 
I hailed thy very walls. . . For who could tell, my lady, 
That in so little while thine heart had changed for me ? 


I am very sorry to be able to offer no better substitute for ‘Madame’ 
than ‘ my lady.’ ‘ Bad’s the best,’ and ‘ my lady,’ if a little vulgar, is 
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at least nearer the mark than ‘my queen.’ Apropos of this ‘Madame,’ 
one may plead, for a certain sameness of rhyme that must come with 
English dissyllables, no less an excuse than the sameness of rhyme in 
French. One is pretty certain to find ‘Ame’ where one sees a line 
that ends ‘ Madame,’ and if it is not ‘4me’ it is ‘ flamme.’ 

I must add one rondeau of de Musset’s, though of the Rondeau- 
form itself I need say nothing after Mr. Gosse: this example is fuller 
of assonance than a rondeau is bound to be, for the refrain is related 
to the lines (as in another rondeau in the same volume) instead of 
being wholly independent of them. I have tried to reproduce this 
assonance in my English version. 

There never was, my heart, a sweeter aching 
Than thine, when Manon sleeps in mine embrace ! 
The pillow all her tresses’ perfume has ; 


In her fair breast I hear her heart still waking, 
While dreams divert her to and fro that pass. 


So sleeps the wild rose in the summer, as 
A palace for the bee her petals making : 

I rock her, I, methinks a dearer place 
There never was! 


But the day dawns, and rosy morn, outshaking 
Her springtide flowers, enchants the winds. Alas! 

With comb in hand, her pearléd eardrops taking, 
Manon forgets me quite before the glass. 

Ah! love with no to-morrow and no forsaking 

There never was! 


It is because he is the poet of youth, I suppose, that one finds oneself 
smiling over de Musset’s sorrows, and growing grave over his laughter: 
for after it the veil must be lifted up which he never lived to lift, 
the illusions dispelled which, for his muse at least, were fresh until 


the end. 
I had meant to give the whole of the first scene from his charm- 


ing comedy A quoi vévent les jewnes filles? rendered in this tentative 
fashion, but want of space forbids it, and I am fain to detach some 
mere lines of the delightful idyll, just for the sake of hazarding the 
interpolated song, surely the loveliest of all de Musset’s singing : 


Nrvon. [ Alone, drawing the bolt] 
With spurs of silver and a cloak of velvet stuff! 
A chain! and then a kiss! A strange adventure rather. 
[She lets down her hair. 
This headdress suits me ill—my hair's not long enough. 
Bah ! I had guessed aright !—it doubtless was my father. 
Ninette is such a goose !—He saw her passing there. 
Yes! ’tis quite clear, his child, what harm in kissing her ? 
IIow well my bracelets look! [She undoes them] 
Of that young man I'm thinking, 
The stranger who comes here to-morrow night to dine, 
A husband whom they mean to get us, I opine. 
How droll it sounds! I feel even now a sort of shrinking. 


Vou. IX.—No. 51. 3K 
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What gown shall I put on? [She goes to bed} 
I think a summer dress, 

No: winter, for that gives an air that’s more befitting— 
No: summer, that looks young, and also studied less. 
Between us two, no doubt, at table he will be sitting, 
My sister please him best P—bah! always—we shall see! ... 
So, spurs of silver and a velvet cloak had he! 
Heav'ns ! for an autumn night this heat is most oppressing. 
I must sleep anyway. Did not I hear a sound ? 
’Tis Flora coming back ; no—no one, that’s a blessing. 
Tra la, tra deri da! What peace in bed is found ! 
How hideous my aunt looked, in those old tufts of feather, 
Last night at supper time! How white it is, my arm! 
Tra deri da—moustache !—my eyelids close together— 
He ‘ strains her to his breast, then flies as in alarm.’ 

[She drowses. Through the window a guitar ts heard and a voice sings. 


Tue Voice. Ninon, Ninon, why pass thy life in sorrow ? 
Fast flies the hour, and day treads hard on day. 
A rose to-night, and fallen to-morrow, 
How canst thou live that hast no lover? say! 


Ninon. [Awaking] Is this adream? methought, outside one sang his lay. 
THE Votce (without). Consider thee, thou maiden youthful, 
Thine heart beats; thy bright eyes are truthful ; 
To-day thy springtide is, Ninon, to-morrow frost. 
What! thou that hast no star, must thou at sea be tossed ? 
Journey without a book ? go trumpetless to battle ? 
What ! thou that hast no love, of living wilt thou prattle ? 
I, for a little love, would lay my lifetime down ; 
Yea, lay down life for nought, were life without love’s crown. 
Nrvon. No: I am not deceived—full strangely sounds the singing! 
And—how to account for this —the singer knows my name. 
Perhaps she too is called ‘ Ninon’ that is his flame. 
Tus Vorce. What boots it that to-day should end, a new day bringing— 
When all the heart is ringing 
With life-tide mutual proved ? 
Blossom and blow, young flowers! If death should spoil your gleaming, 
Our life is but a sleep, and love its sweetest dreaming, 
And well you shall have lived, if you have lived and loved. 


I have scarcely given as yet a fair example of the poet’s satire, 
where it rings real, for, of course, in the mere songs it is playful 
enough. In the following verses On a Dead Woman we have it per- 
haps at its strongest :— 


Yes : she was fair, if Night is so— 

If Night the dusky chapel keepeth 
(Carven of Michel Angelo) 

Can be called fair the while she sleepeth ; 


Yes : she was good, if good be wrought 
By hands that give in careless fashion 
Without God’s seeing or saying aught, 
If gold makes alms without compassion ; 
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Yes : and she thought, if when there rings 
Sound of a sweet voice tuned to laughter 

Like the light brook that bounds and sings, 
We dare to trust that thought lies after ; 


Yes: and she prayed, if two fair eyes 

Now to the ground their glances bending, 
And now uplifted to the skies, 

Can be called prayer without offending ; 


Yes: she had smiled, if in the grove 

Young flow’rs could burst the bonds that fret them, 
And open to the freshness of 

The winds that pass and that forget them. 


Yes: she had wept, if hands we lay 

Crossed cold on heart that heaves not even, 
Iliad felt but once in human clay 

Such dews of grace as fall from Heaven. 


Yes: she had loved, were’t not that pride, 
Like some poor useless lamp, uplighted 
To burn a funeral bier beside, 
Watched always at her heart benighted ; 


Yes: she is dead, whose lips were stirred 
By no live breath to living glory: 

Out of her hands has dropt the story, 
Whereof she never read a word. 


For the verses to Pépa, the Rappelle-toi, and other test pieces, 
Ihad hoped in vain to find room; they will, however, appear else- 
where in company, I hope, with some completer version of de 
Musset’s longer pieces. With regard to the verses 70 Juana, without 
which no selection from his writing can be quite characteristic—for 
they are the breath of his very self—I have something more to say.. 
It is not worth while to speak of most translations of them ; but, at the 
risk of bruising what is too fragile to be so dealt with, I must say 
thus much of Mr. Lang’s (and we must bear in mind that it is the 
only sample of de Musset’s work in his collection): he has sacrificed 
the poet to the production (in his name) of a graceful little English 
poem—some pretty verses of regret—without one spark of the origi- 
nal’s distinctive qualities. For the keynote of the French poem is 
its irony and smart. The very first line of it,“ O ciel, je vous revois 
—Madame!’ contains a change from passionate surprise to courteous 
satire—indeed in his work of this sort, where these are not, there is 
not de Musset. So here is my literal, if I grant unmusical, version’: * 


18 That I may not seem to speak with no due deference of Mr. Lang, let™me 
confess that I like his poem—for it is his—but that the first line of it, ‘Again I see 
you, ah my queen’ is no equivalent for the line quoted above ; that ‘c’était, je crois, 
l’été dernier’ is not ‘How the last summer days were: blest;’ that ‘ma vieille 
mnaitresse’ .. . is not ‘How old we are ere spring be green’—nor ‘je m’éveillais 
tous les quarts d’heure’ ‘all night I lay awake.’ Least of all is the wonderful_line 
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Oh Heavens! I see thee again, my lady! 
Of all my soul has loved already 

The first and far the tenderest yet. 
Say, does your heart recall our story ? 
For me I keep it in its glory: 

Last summer—if I don’t forget ! 


Ah Madam, when we think upon it, 

That foolish time of ours that’s gone, it 
Escapes as if it had not been. 

Old mistress mine, do you remember, 

— It seems a jest !—come next December, 
I shall be twenty, and you eighteen ? 


Well, well! my love, Ido not flatter ; 
And if my rose be pale, what matter, 
So she retain her beauty’s pride ? 

Child! never yet in Spanish city 
Was head so empty, nor so pretty— 
Do you recall that summer-tide ? 


Our evenings, and our famous quarrel ? 

You gave me then, to point the moral, 
Your golden necklace for my bliss, 

And three long nights, on my existence, 

I woke at each ten minutes’ distance 
Only to see it and to kiss! 


And your confounded old duenna ! 
That daylong frolic of Gehenna-— 
My pearl of Andalusia, 
While your young lover died of pleasure, 
The old Marquis, jealous of his treasure, 
Of envy nearly died that day ! 


Ah lady! but beware, I pray you, 
This love of ours, for all you say, you 
Shall find again in other days. 
The heart that once your spell enchaineth, 
Juana, no other love profaneth ; 
None vast enough to fill your place. 


What doI say? The world’s in motion. 
How should I wrestle with the ocean, 
Whose waters have no backward flow ? 
Close eyes and arms and heart already ; 
Farewell, my life! Farewell, my lady ! 
This the world’s motion here below. 


Time flies; and on his track there follow 
The flying feet of spring and swallow, 
And life, and days we both let go; 

All fast upborne as smoke that flieth, 
Hope and the fame for which it sigheth, 


You, whose sweet heart no memory trieth, 


And I, my love, that loved you so! 


* Adieu ma vie, adieu madame,’ ‘ Farewell, farewell, so must it be.’ 
of Mr. Lang’s poem is so nice that it seems pedantic to add that ‘fumée’ is not 
*spray,’ and that ‘you that not remember it’ is hardly modern English. 
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Not but that de Musset could write a farewell, when he would, with- 
out satire or fever; only then it was a better thing than Mr. Lang’s 
Juana, having less repining in its tone and more strength and more 
love. That he could write such a ‘ goodbye’ let this last quotation 
show. Every nwance of the metre, even the halting of it, has its 
value, and I shall reproduce them carefully. The whole of the little 
serious poem is a sigh, and it blinds the eyes for further reading. 


Farewell! for while this life besets me 
With you I feel I shall not dwell. 
God passing calls you and forgets me, 

In losing you I learn I loved you well. 
No tears, no plaint all unavailing. 
What is to come I may not rue. 
So, speed the vessel for your sailing, 
And I will smile when it departs with you! 


Forth fare you, full of hope ; high-hearted 
You will return again to shore ; 

But those who suffer most when you're departed, 
You will not see them any more. 


Farewell! You go a pleasant dreaming, 
To drink your fill of dangerous delight ; 
The star that now upon your path is beaming 
Shall dazzle yet awhile your wistful sight. 


One day you will learn, to your profit, 
To prize a heart that feels for one, 
The good we find in knowing of it, 
And . .. what we suffer when it’s gone. 


Such as they are, the translations which form the bulk of this 
paper are my work, selected almost at haphazard from a quantity of 
material which might perhaps have afforded me fairer samples, but 
that I have chosen them rather for their accuracy than intrinsic skill. 
They were put together at various times and at the request mostly of 
musicians; that there should have been such demand is their sanc- 
tion, and there needs always, to my mind, be some such warrant for 
the existence of translations at all. ‘ In the world they fill up a place 
which may be better supplied, when’—from whatever cause, the 
spread of taste or the much-vaunted culture—‘ they have made it 
empty.’ 

Witt1am M. Harpinee. 
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RELIGIOUS FAIRS IN INDIA. 


Cxavcer’s Canterbury Tales have made us familiar with the pil- 
grimages of the middle ages in Europe. Those of the Hindus con- 
tinue now what they were in the time of Chaucer and for centuries 
before. It is chiefly in autumn that the fairs on the sacred streams 
are held, particularly on the banks of the Ganges and the Nerbudda. 
The places are consecrated by poetry or tradition, as the scene of 
some divine work or manifestation. 

These fairs, and the pilgrimages to them, are at once festive and 
holy. Every person who comes enjoys himself as much as possible. 
At the same time they all seek purification from sin by bathing and 
praying in the holy stream, just as the merry pilgrims to the shrine 
of St. Thomas at Canterbury sought absolution by praying at his 
shrine. It is expected of course that laudable resolutions will be 
made, at the same time, for the future, and if those resolutions are 
not kept, why, humanity is frail :— 


Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes, 

To ferne halwes,' kouthe in sondry londes ; 

And specially, from every schires ende 

Of Engelond, to Canturbury they wende, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seeke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke. 


The motives and the procedure are similar in the East now. 

Vishnu is supposed to descend into the nether world (Putal) to 
attack and oppose Indur. There he stays four months, from June 
to October, and, during those months, festivities are suspended. But 
at the date of the reappearance, which depends upon the moon, all the 
world of Hinduism assembles with glee to hail his resurrection. The 
intense heat has passed away. All nature is rejoicing. 

When the mela, or religious fair, is about to take place, the mer- 
chants congregate first with their wares. They establish themselves 
under shady trees, and expose their goods for sale. Horses, elephants, 
camels, bullocks, buffaloes, cows and donkeys; different kinds of 
cloth, ornaments, sweetmeats, and a variety of wares are thus exposed 
for sale. Thousands congregate around. The women are no longer 


1 To distant holy places known in sundry lands. 
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veiled, and seem glad to have the opportunity of seeing and being 
seen. Happy excitement characterises the family for days before the 
great event. Food is prepared. If food be prepared with ghee 
(clarified butter) or oil, it may be removed to any distance, and 
eaten anywhere, provided it be not profaned by unholy hands. It is 
pukka food. But food not wholly dressed in ghee or oil is kutcha, 
or kachcha, and would be rendered unclean by removal. 

Attired in their best clothes—the women with all their ornaments 
on—they start in every kind of conveyance, but chiefly in carts drawn 
by oxen, for the scene of the fair. Some have conveyances for their 
women and children only, and walk themselves. A few on horses, 
camels, or elephants, are seen wending their way along. The women 
are still veiled and concealed. But, once arrived at the happy goal, 
all such restraints are thrown aside. ‘If a scrupulous respect and 
delicacy towards the female sex are points that denote civilisation,’ 
said Sir Thomas Munro, and with truth, ‘then the Hindus are not 
inferior in civilisation to the people of Europe.’ 

Hundreds of thousands assemble at some of these fairs. The 
women display themselves in all the bravery of their fine and many- 
tinted attire, with tinkling ornaments. Children are dressed in their 
finest clothes, with gold and silver rings about their wrists and ankles. 
Men with white or dyed turbans and caps, mostly too with long coats 
and waist-cloths, display themselves to the best advantage, usually 
carrying swords, or staves, or ornamental sticks. Only the few com- 
paratively have tents, the families usually encamp under the mango 
trees, their conveyances near, and they sing and chat merrily round 
their fires at night. The Hindus learned first from the Mohammedans 
to conceal and veil their women, and the practice soon became fashion- 
able amongst them. But at religious gatherings that practice is _ 
altogether renounced, and they revel in their new-found freedom, 
and know how to use it. 

Bathing and the reciting of special prayers, or names of the Deity, 
in the water, are the most usual acts of devotion at these melas. As 
soon as the bathing is over, they walk to the temple close by, bow to 
the idol, repeat a few short ejaculatory prayers or invocations, and then 
retire, making an offering as they go. They constantly repeat the 
name of some deity, such as ‘Ram, Ram,’ with monotonous iteration, 
as they go to and return from the bathing-place. 

Whilst the majority of the members of a family are gone to the 
bathing-place, one or two are left behind to take care of the property 
brought with them, for thieves and rogues abound in the melas as 

elsewhere. When the morning’s devotions and meal have been 
finished, the men go strolling about to see the fun of the fair, the 
Women remaining behind, sitting under the trees, gazing at the 
unwonted sights, and often singing to beguile the monotony of the day. 
Children are often lost at these melas, some snatched and drowned in 
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bathing by diver-thieves, for the sake of their ornaments, others lost 
or kidnapped. The custom of putting large quantities of gold or 
silver on the children, in the shape of ornaments, renders it necessary 
that they should be well watched. Some of the thieves dive ski}- 
fully under the water, and carry off a poor wondering child before its 
guardians or itself become aware of its danger. An alligator is then 
said to have been the destroyer. 


Would any one grudge them the pleasures of their annual mela? (asks Mr. 
Routledge). Perhaps it is not refined, perhaps not very enlightened; but they 
evidently enjoy it, as they sit and laugh and chat at their tent doors. Tor two 
long miles it is one perpetual scene of—what shall we call it >—enjoyment. Yes, 
without doubt, it is enjoyment, and of a kind that we have no right to interfere with, 
for it is as staid, as respectable, as decorous, as an Exeter Hall meeting. Nobody 
runs against anybody else intentionally. No rude boys jostle the women, as they do 
in High Street, Islington, London. The women, tired as many of them seemed to 
be, carried big babies, some of whom could have walked as well as their mothers, 
and evidently carried them too without a murmur. Low, debasing, brutalising! 
Very likely, but we saw nothing of all that. A remarkable phase of human 
nature, resting on old traditions of old sacred books, extending back through the 
mist of ages, and yet containing as little of the sacred und the solemn as it is easy 
to conceive in the way of a festival. Of course one ought to be shocked at the 
Jugganauth Car. It is proper and respectable to be so, and we are really very 
sorry that, after trying our best to be so, we could not be shocked. We tried 
hard, looking as gruff as possible, tried to feel sour too, but the sight of those wee 
lads and lassies growing up, of those men and women, happy after their own 
fashion for a day or two, drove all the grimness and gravity away. One thing 
alone we missed of the attractions of an English fair—there was not one grog-shop, 
not one tent licensed to sell foreign and British spirits, wholesale or retail. Strange 
to say, too, over the whole line of road, amid many thousands of revellers, we did 
not see one person worse for liquor. 


One of the most picturesque of these gatherings is the Pokur fair, 
near Ajmere, in Rajputana. The lake of Pokur is a holy lake, and the 
various classes that assemble there in October every year to wash 
away their sins are picturesque and variegated. Gentlemen Thakurs 
come from the wilds of Marwar and Bikanir, portly Seths from Jey- 
pore, ferocious-looking Afghans from beyond the Khyber Pass, attenu- 
ated opium-eaters from Malwa, camel-breeders from Sind, Parsis from 
Nussirabad, and British officers, civil, political, and military, from all 
the neighbouring country, assemble here; for devotion some, and 
some for trade, and some to satisfy curiosity, like ourselves. Mussul- 
man, Hindu, and Christian all meet here, and greet each other with 
affected cordiality. 

The lake and city of Pokur are situated in a vast tract of sand 
entered from the Aravelli range. The shining lake, with its many 
twinkling lotus flowers, the gilded summits and whited walls of the 
Hindu temples, the multitudes of gaily-dressed people, and the rugged 
mountains that fill up the background, form a picture which, once 
seen, is never likely to be forgotten. 
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Arrived within the mela, the noise is deafening. Roars as if from 
exasperated lions, groans as from dying giants, the bellowing of 
buffaloes, the lowing of oxen, the neighing of horses, the braying of 
mules and asses, the barking of dogs, the shrill calling of women, and 
the shouting of men form a chorus of most admired confusion, suffi- 
cient to give the most blasé Londoner a new sensation. The Euro- 
pean is quite bewildered with the din. He is at a loss to account for 
the uproar. Those acquainted with the camel, however, soon recog- 
nise many of the unearthly sounds as coming from him. He isa 
ventriloquist, and manufactures fearful sounds deep down in his in- 
terior, far below the region of the vocal organs that serve other less 
favoured animals with noise-producing powers. 

For miles over the plain little is to be seen in the distance but 
herds of camels, noisy Indian camels of all kinds, roaring, groaning, 
gasping, hissing, bubbling, belching, moaning, and bellowing. Reli- 
gion is the ostensible cause of the gathering—bathing in the holy 
Pokur lake—but advantage is taken of the festival to make it a grand 
cattle mart, and,"of the cattle disposed of, camels form the larger 
portion. Mild, patient animals, the camels, Europeans think them, 
Europeans fresh from the study of Buffon, Goldsmith, and Wood. 
When a purchaser desires a nearer inspection of a camel, or when it 
becomes necessary to seize and load it, then the noise made by that 
individual camel is appalling. The patient animal will often seize 
with its teeth the innocent purchaser, or the servant who is loading 
it, inflicting terrible wounds. 

Passing from the herds of camels, we dive into the space appro- 
priated to bullocks, a space somewhat smaller than that alloted to the 
camels, but not much smaller. The bullocks chew the cud, and look 
apathetically upon all the fun of the fair—animals very much more 
patient they than the camels. But the ox is a sacred animal to the 
Hindu, and the bullock is apparently conscious that a certain odour of 
sanctity appertains to him. Perhaps he feels satisfied in his mind, 
knowing that it is not his fate to be killed and eaten, like his big 
brother of Europe. He certainly indulges in a gravity of demeanour 
that does not belong to the bullocks of other countries. Something 
may be due to the effect of climate and Hindu breeding. The lamb 
and the goat do not skip and play so merrily in India as their 
brethren of Europe. It might have been the sand, but certainly the 
lambs at Pokur fair did not ‘ skip like fairies,’ nor did they ‘ lick the 
hand just raised to shed their blood,’ as the poet asserts is the wont 
of lambs in England. 

The most favourite lounge in the fair, for Europeans, Afghans, 
Pathans, and Arabs, is the horse market. There was a large collec- 
tion of almost all kinds of horses, the very inferior descriptions vastly 
preponderating. The Thakurs of the native states of Marwar, 
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Pokur fair for sale. Large country-bred mares were most sought 
after, although some good Arab and Persian horses from Bushire and 
Bussorah, from Muscat and Oman, were there also. The country- 
bred mares will do more work than the more slightly built Arab, 
particularly in the sandy plains of Rajputana. For military pur- 
poses the mares and geldings are more efficient than entire horses, 
They are more tractable and enduring. 

The air and gait of the Thakurs, as gentlemen horse-dealers, are 
exquisite. The indifference and nonchalance with which they lounge 
about, as if, although willing to sell, they were by no means anxious 
about the matter! Around each man’s tent his stud is picketed. 
During the first days of the mela they will hardly answer a question 
about the price. They were not brought there for sale, or, if it was 
admitted that they were, a fancy price was asked. By-and-by whole 
batches of them were bought at reasonable prices by officers for Govern- 
ment purposes. A thousand rupees would be asked for an animal worth 
less than halfthat amount. Three, four, and even five hundred rupees 
would be asked for a pair of bullocks to be obtained subsequently 
for a hundred to a hundred and fifty. An easy-going Sarni camel 
would be valued at two to three hundred rupees, and common 
baggage animals from sixty to a hundred rupees. This is fully 
twenty per cent. dearer than the same animals could have been 
purchased for a few years ago. The greater number of the camels 
came from Jeysulmir and Bikanir, where they are bred in immense 
numbers. Tiey cost little or nothing to their owners for keep, 
and if eight or ten are disposed of, the master of the herd goes on 
his way rejoicing. He has sufficient money to satisfy his simple 
wants for a year, and takes home the remainder of his stock willingly. 

A native will let out his beasts of burden to natives for half what 
he will let them for to Europeans, not because he fears he will not 
be paid, not because he fears maltreatment, as some will say, but 
simply because European baggage consists of hard, heavy, angular 
boxes, difficult to pack, and much more likely to gall the beasts 
of burden, where carts cannot be used, than the softer and bulkier 
bundles of the natives. 

In the parts of the fair devoted to merchandise, camel-hair ropes, 
camel-hair clothes of rough texture, coarse cloth, woollen and cotton, 
of native manufacture, and English calicoes, were chiefly exposed for 
sale. Finer descriptions were procurable, we were told, but they 
were not exposed. Of grain there was little sold except what was 
necessary for the wants of the fair. Grass was in great demand, and 
we were told is conveyed from districts miles away, very little grow- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Pokur. Guns, pistols, rifles, revolvers, 
powder, lead, shot, saddles for camels and horses, looking-glasses, 
hunting-knives, and telescopes were largely sold, and seemed to be in 
great demand. 
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and totally different both from the pleasure part of it. The sweet- 
meat sellers drove a roaring trade. Whatever his rank or profession 
the native is fond of sweetmeats. Hundreds of dusky children might 


. beseen making themselves sick, one would suppose, with lumps of 


ghee (clarified butter), sugar, flour, and split almonds. Then there 
were parched dhall, huge piles of chupatties, kabobs, and even soda- 
water and brandy. The Rajpoots are not abstainers from alcohol, 
like the Moslems, not even nominally, and many of them think, like 
other natives of India, that the strength and force apparent to them 
in soda-water become the property of the drinker. Venders of holy 
water from the Ganges too were there, emissaries from the various 
temples, touting for their various shrines, like the touters for the 
hotels at an Italian railway station. Beggars, lame, halt, blind, and 
robust, were there to add to the din, and thrice holy men with mud 
in their hair and on their bodies, with nails uncut, and full of the 
odour of sanctity, and filth, and nakedness. 

Most of the visitors in the early morning passed to the bathing- 
place, and yet the lake abounds with crocodiles. Accidents are not 
numerous of course, but they do sometimes occur. A few years ago 
a young girl was seized by one of these crocodiles whilst immersed in 
the lake. A European passing at the time with a loaded revolver saw 
the struggle, tired at the crocodile before he could secure his victim, 
shot him in both eyes, and thus saved the poor girl from death. The 
natives were very angry that a sacred muggur (crocodile) should have 
been thus treated, for all the crocodiles in Pokur lake are sacred! 
They mobbed the European, and would have dealt more severely with 
him but for fear; so he was dragged to the nearest magistrate, and 
accused of wantonly violating their religious feelings. The magis- 
trate saw the section in the Penal Code before his eyes under which 
punishment should be inflicted for wantonly offending the religious 
feelings of the natives. ‘ But where is the dead muggur?’ he asked. 
Nobody knew. ‘I cannot condemn this man,’ said he, ‘ unless I see 
the dead muggur.’ As the uncles and the aunts, the parents, 
cousins, and friends of the deceased had probably already dis- 
posed of him, it would not have been easy to produce the dead 
animal, and on that shallow pretence, by way of subterfuge, the case 
was dismissed. The natives were satisfied. The magistrate knew 
their little peculiarities. Great credit is due to the police for the 
order and regularity generally prevalent at the Pokur fair. 

Far away amongst the mountains, at Seepee(or Sipi), there is a 
religious fair held early in the year. A grassy glade, surrounded by 
cedar-pines—a magnificent grove of these splendid trees stretching 
for miles on both sides of the open space—and a pretty wooden 
temple, ornamented like a Swiss chalét, towards the right, are the 
most prominent features of Seepee. If it had been situated amongst 


The religious and commercial parts of the mela are quite distinct, . 
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the rocky mountains, our American cousins would have called it a 
park, perhaps Seepee Park, like Este’s Park. A murmuring rivulet 
runs down the glade and adds animation to the scene; deep ravines 
bound it on the far-off north-east side, where nature is all grandeur 
and sublimity. 

It was on Friday that I visited it. The bridle path leading to 
it is precipitous; now you are overshadowed by tall trees on either 
side, and at another time buried in sloping verdant banks, beautiful 
with wild flowers of every hue. Large waving ferns cover the frown- 
ing rocks here, whilst there they project rough and rugged and bare 
from the mountain’s side. The wonder is how, with such roads, 
the natives contrive to collect together such a variety of animals and 
goods. Seepee is some marches from Simla, nestled in where the 
mountains are most grand and inaccessible, and there a holy temple 
is the object of pilgrimage, and thousands from all the neighbouring 
country visit it every April. 

In every direction the-beautiful valley, when our party visited the 
fair, was full of human beings and inferior animals ; the hum of many 
voices wandered away up the hillsides, and assailed our ears long 
before we saw anything of the fair itself. They seemed all happy, 
those many-tongued people ; they were dressed in their gala garments 
of every hue and in every variety of costume. This bright colouring 
and variety of costume add very much to the picturesque character 
of the scene when compared with pilgrimages or fairs in Europe. 
Nowhere in Europe could you see such kaleidoscopic effects, or such 
a multitude of diversified people, in raiments so different and various. 
Merry-go-rounds were busy on both sides of the valley, working away 
as hard as panting humanity could send them round; and such 
laughter! so ringing and joyous, so light of heart, and reverberating! 
It did one good to hear that langhter. 

Tents, nearly as various as the people’s raiment, were to be seen 
dotted over the level part of the valley, with awnings of all colours 
and shapes ; carpets were spread out under the awnings, with bolsters, 
cushions, and native chairs, and hangings of cloth appeared every- 
where, blue, red, yellow, and white, crimson, scarlet, purple, and pink. 
All colours were there except black. Long lines of booths and stalls, 
with toys and sweetmeats, stretched far away into the cedar groves, all 
teeming with looking-glasses, beads, necklaces and rings, armlets and 
anklets, brooches, pins and ornaments for the head; whilst the cook- 
shops sent forth pleasant odours, and the sweetmeat men displayed 
their wares in tempting luxuriance. Further away, in the groves. 
horses, mules and asses, camels and elephants, were picketed about in 
thousands, the grooms and muleteers lying under the trees, sleeping 
off their fatigue. They were often sheltered by small tarpaulins, the 
ropes of which are a constant trap to unwary feet. Facing the merry- 
go-rounds was a high and sloping bank, covered with women all in 
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their brightest apparel, watching the fun of the fair, and laughing to 
each other as heartily as those in the swings. 

There were Thibetans, too, men and women from Ladak; the 
women with their peculiar head-dresses, a leathern strap going over 
the top of the head and hanging down the back, the said strap 
incrusted with beads and stones of various colours. The hair was 
usually brought tightly back from the forehead and drawn together 
into one long plait, hanging down the back, and adorned at the end 
with three scarlet tassels. The men wure flat caps, which by no 
means improved their faces, for they are an ugly race, these Ladakis. 
Those from the Kanacour and Kooloo valleys were much better look- 
ing, the women wearing a jaunty little smoking-cap on the side of 
their head, and all their massive black hair loose. Then there were 
Sikhs, Afghans, and Pathans, Hindus from Delhi and the North-West 
Provinces, and Mohammedans from Sind and the Doabs. Even the 
Bengali Babu had his representatives here, and I have no doubt 
went away from Seepee much richer for the fair. The hill people 
mustered, as might be expected, in great numbers, most of them 
clean-looking and well-dressed for the occasion. Cleanliness is not 
usually the characteristic of the hill people, but, for the fair, they 
made themselves lvok clean. Their women wore tight jackets, coming 
down to the hips, loose-fitting drawers of every hue, a scarf of 
some bright colour, silk or weollen usually, drawn over the head, and 
covering the body as far as the knees, with a marvellous display of 
nose- and ear-rings, and bracelets and anklets, all tinkling merrily as 
they walked, a costume pleasing in its effect and more picturesque 
than those usually seen in India. The men dress much in the same 
style, their jackets adorned with uncouth decorations, sometimes with 
rich embroidery, but more generally with beads, claws, teeth, and 
trophies of the chase. In addition they wear caps or turbans. The 
poorer portion of the hill people substitute dahlias and rhododendrons 
for the metal ornaments of their more prosperous compatriots, and 
not without improving on them. 

Conjurors, jugglers, snake-charmers, and minstrels abounded, 
whilst the merry-go-rounds were filled with laughing tremblers, 
snatching a fearful joy as they dashed through the air. The pavilion 
in the centre was occupied by a number of well-dressed natives, a 
couple of silver sticks at the entrance preventing the crowd from 
intruding. There was no pushing or shoving, none of that rude 
‘larking’ so common in European, and particularly in English, 
crowds. Nor was there any intoxication caused by alcohol, although 
I suspect there were other forms of indulgence equally objectionable— 
opium-smoking, bhang and ganja, majun and rindi. 

Two principal figures were seated in the places of honour, as we 
entered the pavilion. One was a fat man, mild-looking and dull, 
with a great gold chain round his neck and an enormous turban on 
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his head. This was the Rana of Kothie. The country round 
belonged to him, and had belonged to’ his ancestors for many 
generations. The people around were for the most part his subjects. 
By his side was a spare, cunning-looking, active-eyed man, whose 
beard had been dyed a deep maroon. The fat man was taciturn. 
The spare one, Rana of Dhamie, was vivacious and talkative. The 
latter was one of the neighbouring hill chieftains, at present a guest of 
his friend of Kothie. Behind and around were the dependents of each, 
in various conditions of adornment outwardly, but marvellously un- 
pleasant to the nostrils. With the Dhamie Rana were his two sons, 
intelligent youths of twelve or fourteen years of age. The eldest had 
a morocco case of which he was evidently very proud. His father 
encouraged him to show it to our party. There were three of us, 
Europeans. With shy pride he opened the case, and displayed a 
silver watch, quite a common-looking specimen of workmanship, 
which we duly admired. Then with a silent chuckle, that moved 
his portly frame hugely, and evidently with no little inward satisfac- 
tion, the Rana of Kothie took out of his ample girdle a gold watch. 
There was nothing remarkable about it, but the pride with which 
it was exhibited was marvellous. His fat face beamed with huge 
satisfaction as he put his gold watch beside the silver one of the 
young Dhamie. Then we were persuaded to show our watches, all 
three of us, and all three had gold watches, whereupon Kothie 
chuckled more violently than ever, almost audibly, and with many a 
Burghley-like nod and many a broad grin he drew the attention of 
the Dhamie people to the fact that his watch was gold, and the 
sahibs’ watches were all three golden also—singular coincidence ! 

Presently we took our seats, and the Rana’s levée, which our 
entrance had temporarily suspended, was continued. Each of his 
subjects came forward to the tent door, more or less awkwardly, and 
presented his nazr of a rupee. The Kothie man looked affectionately 
first at the giver and then at the rupee, but he had hardly time to 
regard the latter with satisfaction before the inexorable prime 
minister beside him swept it away into a bag prepared for the pur- 
pose. Several similar bags, probably of a thousand each, stood by 
his side. The Rana evidently makes a good thing of the Seepee fair. 
No wonder he smiled benignantly; no wonder he nodded with 
Burghley-like gravity and wisdom; no wonder he chuckled so 
marvellously. 

Hookahs were introduced, and we all smoked. Soon after a man 
came bearing a box of native perfumes. From this he took a phial 
containing essence of rose, atr-i-gulab, and poured some of it into 
our hands, a few drops into each. The Kothie Rana then began, 
with much ceremony and imperturbable gravity, to rub down the 
Dhamie Rana with it, just as if he were rubbing him for the 
colic. He then offered to rub us down, but we declined this little 
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attention. The Dhamie man, not to be behind his fat friend in 
courtesy, began to rub him down in the same fashion. We com- 
promised the matter by having a drop or two sprinkled on our hand- 
kerchiefs. 

_ When these tedious ceremonial observances were complete, games 
were introduced. Bows and arrows were brought forward, the arrows 
blunted. One of the Rana’s attendants armed himself with a bow 
and some of these arrows, whilst another, with an axe in his hand, 
described a series of frantic leaps and contortions, brandishing his 
axe the while with marvellous rapidity. The man with the bow, at 
a distance of twenty paces or so, sent the arrow flying at the wild 
gesticulator again and again, but always without effect. Either it 
flew harmlessly past him, or was arrested by the swift revolving axe. 
This amusement continued for some time, and seemed mightily to 
amuse the Ranas and their suites. All the time our ears were 
tickled by the martial sounds of a band, consisting of various pipes 
and reeds of antique and venerable form, a kettle-drum, and a 
trumpet some four feet long. Is it possible that some mail-coach 
guard migrated to the Himalayas, with his trumpet amongst his 
baggage ? 

This fair continues three or four days. Its principal charm is to 
be found in the beauty of the locality, the strange commingling of 
races, and the variety of the costumes and customs. 

In sailing down the Ganges during the month Katik, our 
October, one may pass in the course of a single day half a dozen holy 
fairs, each with a multitude of pilgrims equal to the population of a 
large city. All of them are rendered picturesque by the tents and 
equipages of the wealthy, the variety of the animals, and the bright 
colouring in which the natives delight—those descendants of the 
ancient Aryans of India, ‘in many respects the most wonderful race 
that ever lived on earth,’ as Professor Max Miiller calls them. At 
night all these tents and booths are illuminated, so that the scene is 
hardly less animated by night than by day, and all without tumult 
and disorder. Every one of these localities is hallowed by some 
mythological tradition, and the firmest faith is reposed by the 
pilgrims in the truth of those traditions. Engrafted for hundreds, 
nay, thousands of years, in the minds of the people, they have grown 
up with them articles of faith, strengthened with their strength. 
‘Your words are good, Sahib, your teaching is excellent,’ said some 
native headmen of villages to a Christian missionary in Oudh, ¢ but 
go and preach elsewhere. We do not want it. Our fathers’ faith is 
enough for us. What should we do in your heaven? You want us 
to go there when we die. We had rather be with our fathers who 
went before us. What should we do in the heaven of the Sahibs ?’ 
This is no fanciful picture. These are the very words spoken ‘in 
Hindustani to an enthusiastic missionary by the simple villagers. 
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And what could he say in reply? He felt the force of them, although 
he did not allow them to paralyse his efforts. The religious melas 
are attended by thousands of devotees on the same principle that 
prompted the villagers’ words to the missionary. They were observed 
by their fathers. Generation after generation has attended them. 
Hindu, or Moslem, or Christian the rulers may be, but the melas 
are still the same, and, looking back into the vista of vanished 
centuries, we still see the same crowds, the same devotions, the same 
amusements, food, clothing, and attendant animals. When Britons 
were painted savages it was so, and now that Victoria, Queen of 
England, is Empress of India, it is so still. 


W. Kyicuton. 





WEST-END IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sm Ricuarp Cross gave notice of a motion for April 5 in the House 
of Commons for a select committee to inquire into the working of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act. As was the case with other matters of impor- 
tance this session, circumstances stood in the way, the House was 
counted out that evening, and no discussion will probably arise on 
the question for some time. 

The displacement of the working classes for urban improvements 
is a subject which is often looked upon with apathy and indifference. 
The reason of this must be that those who do not feel an interest 
in it are ignorant of its great importance, and do not consider that 
a great portion of the demoralisation amongst the lower classes arises 
from the bad dwellings and the crowded houses in which they so often 
live. Itis evident that Sir Richard Cross, who has the welfare of the 
labouring classes much at heart, and who brought in the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act in 1875, is not satisfied with the working of the Act, 
which has been hampered, it is said, by the difficulty of buying 
land at a sufficiently low rate to make the building of workmen’s 
houses possible, and by the enormous expense of the machinery of 
expropriation. The object of his committee would probably be to 
find out how the first of these difficulties can be met, either 
by money lent by the Government, or by private enterprise if it 
were possible to bring about the compulsory sale of land on 
those portions which are scheduled to the Act and set apart for 
dwellings of the labouring classes. Under the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Act comparatively small spaces have been improved, as it has power 
only over insanitary areas ; but a great scheme was brought forward 
in 1877 by the Metropolitan Board of Works, called ‘ The Metropo- 
litan Street Improvements Act,’ which had, as the promoters said, a 
twofold object: Firstly, the opening out of two main thoroughfares, 
one north and south, from Tottenham Court Road to Charing Cross, 
and another west to east, from Piccadilly Circus to Bloomsbury, 
both streets crossing at a circus on the site of the present Five Dials. 
The advantage of this new street would be very great in facilitating 
the traffic of the metropolis, making in the one instance a con- 
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tinuous street, extending six miles from west to east. But another 
great object of the Act was to improve a very bad neighbourhood of 
streets and courts about the Five Dials, at present the haunts of vice 
and crime, which could not come under the action of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, because the condition of the courts and streets is not 
insanitary. 

In bringing forward this Bill, the Metropolitan Board expressed 
great impatience to see its scheme carried out ; but four years have 
now passed, and no part of the district scheduled for the new street 
has been cleared. The reason given for the delay is the 33rd section. 
This section, they say, prevents their setting to work, and during 
last winter the Board passed a resolution to apply this session to 
Parliament for power ‘to amend or repeal so much of section 33 
of the Metropolitan Street Improvements Act 1877 as prohibits the 
Board from taking, for the purposes of that Act, fifteen houses or more 
occupied by persons belonging to the labouring classes, until sufficient 
accommodation has been provided for them elsewhere on the lands 
mentioned in that section; to remove or alter the restrictions so im- 
posed, toalter or repeal the two concluding provisions of that section, 
or parts thereof, and to confer further powers on the Board with 
respect to such houses; to vary and extinguish rights which would 
. interfere with the objects of the Bill.’ 

It is for the purpose of calling the attention of members of both 
Houses of Parliament to this section 33 of Act 40 and 41 Vict. 
41877), to which the Metropolitan Board attribute the failure of 
the scheme, that these pages are written. 

Let us therefore inquire first how the clause came to be inserted 
in the Act, and what object it had in view. 

According to the then Standing Order 211 of the House of Lords, 
the promoters of a Bill intending the disturbance of the working classes 
were required to make a return of the number of persons to be so 
disturbed. The order did not oblige the promoters, as in the case of 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act, to make a return house by house and 
family by family, but the numbers might be given according to the 
houses of the scheduled streets. The object of the promoters of such 
bills would be to return as small a number as possible. When 
landowners, trade, or leasehold interests are affected, the person or 
persons so interested can bestir themselves and see if the returns are 
correct. But when a Bill affects the interests of working people, 
what can they do? They probably know nothing of the Bill, or of 
the injury it may do them, and even should they know it, how can 
they bestir themselves to get this evil averted? Fortunately for the 
interest of the labouring classes on the line of this West-End 
Improvement Bill, the numbers set down of displaced persons were 
so glaringly wrong that an independent census was taken of the 
scheduled houses, and instead of only 1,753 persons, as stated by the 
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Metropolitan Board, being disturbed, the number was found to be 
6,637. A petition was therefore prepared from the inhabitants of 
these streets to the House of Commons, praying that provision might 
be made for the displaced persons. This petition was put into the 
hands of the member representing the petitioners in Parliament, 
but unfortunately it was only presented after the second reading of 
the Bill, too late to be of the slightest use. A second petition was 
therefore presented from the same persons to the House of Lords, and 
was placed in the hands of the Marquis of Lansdowne, who did not 
fail to present it on the order for the second reading of the Bill, and 
on that occasion a short discussion took place, in which the Bishop of 
London represented the suffering caused by the reckless demolition of 
houses when no provision was made for the inhabitants. 

Another petition was lodged by an owner of property in the line 
of the new street, and Mr. Lyulph Stanley appeared before the select 
committee of the House of Lords as counsel on behalf of the peti- 
tioner, who opposed the Bill only for the purpose of obtaining the 
introduction of a protecting clause for the interest of the working 
people who were unable to speak for themselves. So outrageously 
erroneous had been the figures of the Metropolitan Board in their first 
return to Parliament, as proved by the independent census mentioned 
above, that they took a new one, bringing their figures from 1,753, 
as first stated, to 4,233, the difference between this last figure and 
the 6,637 given by their opponents arising from the fact that they 
deducted 1,300 who, they said, were artisans and not labourers, and 
they deducted 1,500 more, because they said that though these 1,500 
were within their lines of deviation, they would not be interfered with 
in making a new street. 

Surely, when such inaccuracies are possible, gravely affecting the 
interest of large numbers, some means should be taken to make mis- 
takes of a like nature impossible for the future. If the machinery 
used under the Artisans’ Dwellings Act were applied in all cases 
where the labouring classes are to be disturbed, the interests of 
the working people would be better protected. When a scheme is 
laid before the Secretary of State for carrying out the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, the Home Secretary in his provisional order most 
carefully recites the actual number of people who were found 
dwelling in those tenements before they were pulled down. The 
number of the families is then recited, and it is stated whether they 
occupy one room, two rooms, or three rooms, and the Secretary of 
State causes plans to be deposited at the Home Office in which 
those blocks are set out, and in those places the local authority, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, are bound to rebuild tenements dis- 
tributed into one, two, or three-room tenements. A block plan is set 
out so that there can be no mistake about it, and that also is deposited 


at the Home Office. 
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So careful has been the Secretary of State to watch over the 
interests of the working classes, that in one case a provision was 
made for storerooms for costermongers’ barrows, and in another case 
stabling was provided for the donkeys of the costermongers. 

The Artisans’ Dwellings Act not only provides for the rehousing 
of the working classes so far as their numbers are concerned, but 
also insists that they should be rehoused in the same locality. The 
Metropolitan Board had no such intentions. They proposed in their 
Bill of 1877 to accommodate the displaced people of the West End 
in Gray’s Inn Road—a good mile from their present dwellings. This 
extra mile represents an hour a day in time lost, to say nothing of 
the fatigue. These unskilled labourers get 4d. or 5d. an hour, and 
5d. an hour per day is 2s. 6d. a week, a tax that would be’ put on 
the workmen by removing them to a distance. But even more in- 
jurious to them than this tax is the fact that the home is in this way 
broken up. As one of the witnesses brought forward by Mr. Stanley 
said, it is sending a man to get his dinner in a public house instead 
of having it at home, and it is not merely the sum of eightpence or 
sixpence which he would have to pay for his dinner, which would, 
had he dined at home, have paid for the food of the whole family if 
his wife had bought and cooked it, but the man gets into the habit 
of going to the public house, where he must drink for the good of the 
house as well as eat, and so the respectability is broken up, one of 
the chief securities for the improvement of the working classes. 

The Metropolitan Board said, in support of their proposal of 
placing the people a mile further east, that it was immaterial where 
they lived, as they were well known to be migratory. But with 
regard to the migratory nature of the working classes it was shown 
in evidence that they often remain weekly tenants in one house for 
ten or twenty years, and in some cases have been known to occupy 
the same room as weekly tenants for forty or fifty years. 

Their employment obliges them to remain stationary. The fashion- 
able shops of Regent Street, Bond Street, and St. James’s do not 
move, and they require their workmen near at hand. The numerous 
coach factories are still about Long Acre. The large warehouses of 
Crosse & Blackwell in Soho Square, where over 1,000 hands are em- 
ployed—men, women, boys, and girls—are supplied from the neigh- 
bouring streets. Covent Garden, with all its dependents of coster- 
mongers and labourers, who have to begin work at four in the morning, 
is still flourishing, and therefore these working people now living on 
the West-End line of improvement must continue to live there, or iu 
many cases they would be thrown out of employment, to their great 
loss. 

In answer to the plea brought forward by the Board that Gray’s Inn 
Road, being only a mile from the scheduled part, was not too far 
for the working classes to be removed from their work, it was shown 
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in evidence, that it was impossible for those employed by the West- 
End shops, either as tailors or shoemakers, to live more than a mile 
off, as their work has to be fetched sometimes two or three times a 
day, thus causing employers to refuse work to those living beyond a 
short distance from their shops. Another very important point 
brought forward in evidence was this, that it is not only the father 
who works, but also the children, sons and daughters, are wage- 
earning, and in London, at least at the West End, unlike the northern 
manufacturing towns, it is usual for families to keep together, and 
for the sons and daughters not to leave the home, though it may 
consist of only two or three rooms, until they marry and make a 
home for themselves ; a custom which conduces much to the morality 
of the girls who work at trades or in factories, as by living at home 
they remain under the protection and care of their parents. 

In former Bills the accommodation of the working classes had 
been thought of in these words, that when fifteen houses or more are 
removed, accommodation must be found for those occupying them 
at the time of the clearance ; but it was easy in various ways to evade 
this order, and to cast off the burden of providing equivalent 
habitations to those that were demolished. It follows, therefore, 
that the last part of clause 33 is the most important of all. It runs 
thus :-— 

Provided always, that before the Board shall, without the consent of one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, take for the purpose of this Act fifteen 
houses or more occupied at the time of the passing of this Act either wholly or 
partially by persons belonging to the labouring classes as tenants or lodgers, the 
Board shall prove to the satisfaction of such Secretary of State, that sufficient 
accommodation in suitable dwellings has been provided elsewhere upon the before- 
mentioned lands coloured blue, or upon such other lands as may be approved by 
such Secretary of State, for the same number of persons, having regard to the 
numbers set forth in the schedule to this Act and to the details relating thereto 
proved before the said committee and deposited at the Home Office. Provided 
further, that one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State may, if he think 
fit, after or even before the Board has acquired any of the said lands so coloured 
blue, release the Board from the obligations imposed upon them by this enactment 
with respect to such lands or any part thereof, provided the Board substitute in 
lieu thereof other lands equally available for the purposes described in this enact- 
ment. 


The words in the above passage, ‘ occupied at the time of the passing 
of this Act,’ are those which make this clause so efficient. The number 
of the labouring classes is calculated at the normal amount before the 
operations of the promoters have begun to disperse them. A record 
is kept of these numbers at the Home Office, and of the house-to- 
house schedules taken in compliance with the Standing Orders, and, in 
the case of the Act of 1877, is initialled by the chairman of the select 
committee. There is no trouble in ascertaining these numbers, it is 
merely a matter of reference. 

This is now the clause objected to by the Metropolitan Board 
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as one impossible to work. They say that the displacement of 4,200 
persons is a mere temporary inconvenience, which should gladly be 
put up with by them for the sake of the improvement of the 
metropolis. 

We can hardly expect the working classes to consider it a privilege 
to be disturbed, because the ratepayers of London wish for some great 
improvement for their own benefit. If they wish for a great street, 
so as to go more rapidly from one end of London to the other, equal 
justice should be done to the respectable working classes as is done 
by the Artisans’ Dwelling Act in the case of houses of a low description 
which are often the dens of vice and crime; and if Parliament says in 
the one case you must take a census of the people before you disturb 
them, and you must rehouse them on land immediately adjoining, the 
same strict order should be made and carried out on all urban improve- 
ments. 

For this object it is greatly to be desired that the Standing Orders 
of Parliament should be amended, so as to render the insertion of 
proper clauses compulsory in every case by a self-working machinery, 
instead of leaving the protection of the working classes to the varying 
views of different committees and the accidents of parliamentary 
contests. 

The Metropolitan Board say that it would be impossible for them 
to recoup themselves sufficiently for the expense they will be put to 
in buying up the existing houses if they have to replace the working 
classes on the same locality ; but let me use Mr. Stanley’s words, taken 
from his speech before the Committee of the House of Lords on their 
Bill upon this point :— 

I do trust that before this Bill leaves your Lordships’ Committee, you will take 
care that such improvements are marked upon the map, and such obligations put 
upon the promoters, as that all these labouring people shall be rehoused where 
their work and livelihood is, and that they shall not be driven out in the wide 
world in order that the Metropolitan Board of Works may recoup themselves a 
little for the cost of the improvement. But after all, what is the case? You have 
been told that the difference of cost for the whole of London, between taking the 
sites for artisans’ dwellings and the general mercantile value of the land, is about 
60,0007.; that is a mere fraction of the cost upon the whole expenditure in London. 
They are going for a net expenditure, after all recoupment, of close upon three 
millions of money—two and three-quarter millions at any rate; and they are going 
to spend this immense sum, which will be spread over sixty years—for they borrow 
for an immense period—and. for the sake of saving 60,000/., and it would not be 
60,000/., it would be 50,000/.; but supposing that was the extra cost, what is it 
for housing persons who are not wholly in the West-End Improvement? Sir 
Sydney Waterlow has given you evidence—and no man knows better about these 
things than he does—that so great is the increased value of those industrial dwell- 
ings, that in the Goswell Road their increased value, compared with what they 
superseded, is threefold. No doubt, though it might be possible if their sanguine 
expectations are realised, that they might not get so much on this West-End Im- 
provement in buildings such as were shown to you with shops below, as they 
would for other shops with everything above at their free disposal, I cannot sup- 
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pose it would add 50,0002. to the whole of the cost of the scheme if they were to 
rehouse the whole of the people of London involved in their scheme. What is 
50,0002. to be borrowed by the Metropolitan Board of Works as a charge upon the 
yates for sixty years? Why it would come to about 4/. 5s. per cent., and if it was 
5 per cent. it would not be 2,500/. a year to the ratepayers of London; and for the 
sake of saving that, will you say that this intense suffering shall be caused to these 
poor people P 

There is very often an outcry raised against the tyranny of the 
landowner who, to make a deer forest or to enlarge a park, will turn 
out the labourer and destroy the shepherd’s cot. If this is unjust, 
how much more flagrant is the injustice when we count the sufferers 
by hundreds and thousands instead of by units. Because the tyrant is 
a many-headed monster in the shape of a Board, instead of the one self- 
seeking landlord, the evil is not less and the consequences are more 
terrible. If one street housing the working classes in this densely 
populated town is destroyed without adequate provision being made 
for those who are displaced, the suffering is great, and vice and crime, 
the result of overcrowding, will increase. One of the highest duties 
of legislators is to see to the well-being of the labouring people. 
On their prosperity depend in a great measure the honour and the 
prosperity of the whole nation, and there is no more certain way of 
improving the werking classes than by giving them the means of 
living in healthy and decent dwellings. 


Mauvpr STANLEY. 









THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CARLYLE’S LECTURES ON THE PERIODS 
OF EUROPEAN CULTURE. 


From HoMErR To GOETHE. 


‘DETESTABLE mixture of prophecy and playactorism ’—so in his 
Reminiscences Carlyle describes his work as a lecturer. Yet we are 
assured by a keen, if friendly, critic, Harriet Martineau, that ‘the merits 
uf his discourses were so great that he might probably have gone on 
year after year till this time with improving success and perhaps ease, 
but the struggle was too severe,’ 7.e. the struggle with nervous excite- 
ment and ill-health. In a friendly notice of the first lecture ever 
delivered (May 1, 1837') by Carlyle before a London audience, the 
Times observes: ‘ The lecturer, who seems new to the mere techni- 
calities of public speaking, exhibited proofs before he had done of 
many of its higher and nobler attributes, gathering self-possession as 
he proceeded.’ 

In the following year a course of twelve lectures was delivered 
‘On the History of Literature, or the successive Periods of European 
Culture,’ from Homer to Goethe. As far asI can ascertain, except 
from short sketches of the two lectures of each week in the Examiner 
from May 6, 1838, onwards, it is now impossible to obtain an account 
of this series of discourses. The writer in the Hxaminer (perhaps 
Leigh Hunt) in noticing the first two lectures (on Greek literature) 
writes: ‘He again extemporises, he does not read. We doubted on 
hearing the Monday’s lecture whether he would ever attain in this 
way to the fluency as well as depth for which he ranks among cele- 
brated talkers in private; but Friday’s discourse relieved us. He 
“ strode away ” like Ulysses himself, and had only to regret, in common 
with his audience, the limits to which the one hour confined him.’ 
George Ticknor was present at the ninth lecture of this course, and he 
noted in his diary (June 1, 1838): ‘He is a rather small, spare, 
ugly Scotchman, with a strong accent, which I should think he takes 


1 The Ist of May was illustrious On the evening of that day Browning's Stra/- 
Jord was produced by Macready at Covent Garden Theatre. Dr. Chalmers was at this 
time also lecturing in London, and extensive reports of his lectures are given in the 
Times and the Morning Chronicle. 
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no pains to mitigate. . . . To-day he spoke—as I think he commonly 
does—without notes, and therefore as nearly extempore as a man can 
who prepares himself carefully, as was plain he had done. He was 
impressive, I think, though such lecturing could not well be very 
popular; and in some parts, if he were not poetical, he was pictu- 
resque.’ Ticknor estimates the audience at about one hundred. 

A manuscript of over two hundred and fifty pages is in my hands, 
which I take to be a transcript from a report of these lectures by 
some skilful writer of shorthand. It gives very fully, and I think 
faithfully, eleven lectures; one, the ninth, is wanting. In the 
following pages, I may say, nothing, or very little, is myown. I have 
transcribed several of the most striking passages of the lectures, and 
given a view of the whole, preserving continuity by abstracts of those 
portions which I do not transcribe. In these abstracts I have as far 
as possible used the words of the manuscript. In a few instances I 
have found it convenient to bring together paragraphs on the same 
subject from different lectures. Some passages which say what 
Carlyle has said elsewhere I give for the sake of the manner, more 
direct than that of the printed page; sometimes becoming even 
colloquial. The reader will do well to imagine these passages 
delivered with that Northern accent which Carlyle’s refined Bostonian 
hearer thought ‘ he took no pains to mitigate.’ 

At the outset Carlyle disclaims any intention to construct a 
scientific theory of the history of culture; some plan is necessary in 
order to approach the subject and become familiar with it, but any 
proposed theory must be viewed as one of mere convenience. 






























There is only one theory which has been most triumphant—that of the planets. 
On no other subject has any theory succeeded so far yet. Even that is not perfect ; 
the astronomer knows one or two planets, we may say, but he does not know what 
they are, where they are going, or whether the solar system is not itself drawn 
into a larger system of the kind. In short, with every theory the man who knows 
something about it, knows mainly this—that there is much uncertainty in it, great 
darkness about it, extending down to an infinite deep; in a word, that he does 
not know what it is. Let him take a stone, for example, the pebble that is under 
his feet ; he knows that it is a stone broken out of rocks old as the creation, but 
what that pebble is he knows not; he knows nothing at all about that. This 
system of making a theory about everything is what we may call an enchanted 
state of mind. That man should be misled, that he should be deprived of knowing 
the truth that the world is a reality and not a huge confused hypothesis, that he 
should be deprived of this by the very faculties given him to understand it, I can 
¢all by no other name than Enchantment. 





















Yet when we look into the scheme of these lectures we perceive 
a presiding thought, which certainly had more than a provisional 
value for Carlyle. The history of culture is viewed as a succession of 
faiths, interrupted by periods of scepticism. The faith of Greece and 
Rome is succeeded by the Christian faith, with an interval of Pagan 
scepticism, of which Seneca may be taken as a representative. 
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The Christian faith, earnestly held to men’s hearts during a great 
epoch, is transforming itself into a new thing, not yet capable of 
definition, proper to our nineteenth century; of this new thing the 
Goethe of Wilhelm Meister and the West-dstlicher Divan is the 
herald. But its advent was preceded by that melancholy interval of 
Christian scepticism, the eighteenth century, which is represented by 
Voltaire and the sentimental Goethe of Werther, which reached its 
terrible consummation in the French Revolution ; and against which 
stood out in forlorn heroism Samuel Johnson. Carlyle’s general view 
is a broad one, which disregards all but fundamental differences in 
human beliefs. The Paganism of Greece is not severed from that of 
Rome; Christianity, Catholic and Protestant, is essentially of one and 


the same epoch. 


There is a sentence which I find in Goethe full of meaning in this regard. It 
must be noted, he says, that belief and unbelief are two opposite principles in 
human nature. The theme of all human history, so far as we are able to perceive 
it, is the contest between these two principles. All periods, he goes on to say, in 
which belief predominates, in which it is the main element, the inspiring principle 
of action, are distinguished by great, soul-stirring, fertile events, and worthy of 
perpetual remembrance: and, on the other hand, when unbelief gets the upper 
hand, that age is unfertile, unproductive, and intrinsically mean; in which there 
is no pabulum for the spirit of man, and no one can get nourishment for himself. 
This passage is one of the most pregnant utterances ever delivered, and we shall do 
well to keep it in mind in these disquisitions. 


In attempting ‘to follow the stream of mind from the period at 
which the first great spirits of our Western World wrote and flourished 
down to these times,’ we start from Greece. When we ask who were 
the first inhabitants of Greece, we can derive no clear account from 
any source. ‘ We have no good history of Greece. This is not at all 
remarkable. Greek transactions never had anything alive [for us ?] ; 
no result for us; they were dead entirely. The only points which 
serve to guide us are a few ruined towns, a few masses of stone, and 
some broken statuary.’ Three epochs, however, in Greek history can 
be traced: the first, that of the siege of Troy—the first confederate 
act of the Hellenes in their capacity of a European people; the 
second, that of the Persian invasion; the third, the flower-time of 
Greece, the period of Alexander the Great, when Greece ‘ exploded itself 
on Asia.’ 


Europe was henceforth to develop herself on an independent footing, and it has 
been so ordered that Greece was to begin that. As to their peculiar physiognomy 
among nations, they were in one respect an extremely interesting people, but in 
another unamiable and weak entirely. It has been somewhere remarked by persons 
learned in the speculation on what is called the doctrine of races, that the Pelasgi 
were of Celtic descent. However this may be, it is certain that there is a remark- 
able similarity in character of the French to these Greeks. Their first feature was 
what we may call the central feature of all others, evhausting (?)* vehemence, not 


2 MS. ‘ existing.’ 
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exactly strength, for there was no permanent coherence in it as in strength, but a 
sort of fiery impetuosity ; a vehemence never anywhere so remarkable as among 
the Greeks, except among the French, and there are instances of this, both in its 
good and bad point of view. As to the bad, there is the instance mentioned by 
Thucydides of the sedition in Corcyra, which really does read like a chapter out of 
the French Revolution, in which the actors seem to be quite regardless of any 
moment but that which was at hand. 


The story of the massacre is briefly told, which recalls to Carlyle, 
as it did to Niebuhr, the events of September 1792. 


But connected with all this savageness there was an extraordinary delicacy of 
taste and genius in them. They had a prompt dexterity in seizing the true relations 
of objects, a beautiful and quick sense in perceiving the places in which the things 
lay, all round the world, which they had to work with, and this, without being 
entirely admirable, was in their own internal province highly useful. So the 
French, with their undeniable barrenness of genius, have yet in a remarkable 
manner the facility of expressing themselves with precision and elegance, to so 
singular a degree that no ideas or inventions can possibly become popularised till 
they are presented to the world by means of the French language. . . . But in 
poetry, philosophy, and all things the Greek genius displays itself with as curious a 
felicity as the French does in frivolous exercises. Singing or music was the central 
principle of the Greeks, not a subordinate one. And they were mght. What is 
not musical is rough and hard and cannot be harmonised. Harmony is the essence 
of Art and Science. The mind moulds to itself the clay, and makes it what 
it will. 
This spirit of harmony is seen even in the earliest Pelasgic archi- 
tecture, and rnore admirably in Greek poetry, Greek temples, Greek 
statuary. A beautiful example may be found in the story of how 
Phidias achieved his masterpiece at Elis. ; 


When he projected his Jupiter of Elis, his ideas were so confused and bewildered 
as to give him great unrest, and he wandered about perplexed that the shape he 
wished would not disclose itself. But one night, after struggling in pain with his 
thoughts as usual, and meditating on his design, in a dream he saw a group of 
Grecian maidens approach, with pails of water on their heads, who began a song 
in praise of Jupiter. At that moment the Sun of Poetry stared upon him, and set 
free the image which he sought for, and it crystallised, as it were, out of his mind 
into marble, and became as symmetry itself. This Spirit of Harmony operated 
directly in him, informing all parts of his mind, thence transferring itself into 
statuary, seen with the eye, and filling the heart of all people. 


Having discussed the origin of Polytheism, Carlyle speaks of divi- 
nation. 


It is really, in my opinion, a blasphemy against human nature to attribute the 
whole of the system [of polytheism] to quackery and falsehood. Divination, for 
instance, was the great nucleus round which polytheism formed itself—the con- 
stituted core of the whole matter. All people, private men as well as states, used 
to consult the oracle of Dodona or Delphi (which eventually became the most 
celebrated of all) on all the concerns of life. Modern travellers have discovered 
in those places pipes and other secret contrivances from which they have concluded 
that these oracles were constituted on a principle of falsehood and delusion. Cicero, 
too, said that he was certain two Augurs could not meet without laughing ; and 
he was likely to know, for he had once been an Augur himself. But I confess that 
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on reading Herodotus there appears to me to have been very little quackery about 
it. I can quite readily fancy that there was a great deal of reason in the oracle, 
The seat of that at Dodona was a deep, dark chasm, into which the diviner entered 
when he sought the Deity. If he was a man of devout frame of mind, he must 
surely have then been in the best state of feeling for foreseeing the future, and 
giving advice to others. No matter how this was carried on—by divination or 
otherwise—so long as the individual suffered himself to be wrapt in union with a 
higher being. I like to believe better of Greece than that she was completely at 
the mercy of fraud and falsehood in these matters. 


So it was that Pheidippides, the runner, met Pan in the mountain 
gorge.® * When I consider the frame of mind he must have been in, I 
have no doubt that he really heard in his own mind that voice of the 
God of Nature upon the wild mountain side, and that this was not done 
by quackery or falsehood at all.’ But above and around and behind 
the whole system of polytheism there was a truth discovered by the 
Greeks— 


that truth which is in every man’s heart, and to which no thinking man can refuse 
his assent. They recognised a Destiny ! a great, dumb, black power, ruling during 
time, which knew nobody for its master, and in its decrees was as inflexible as 
adamant, and every one knew that it was there. It was sometimes called ‘ Moira, 
or allotmeat, part, and sometimes ‘the Unchangeable.’ Their gods were not 
always mentioned with reverence. There is a strange document on the point, the 
Prometheus of Aischylus. AEschylus wrote three plays of Prometheus, but only 
one has survived. Prometheus had introduced fire into the world, and was 
punished for that: his design was to make our race a little less wretched than it 
was. Personally he seems to be a taciturn sort of man, but what he does speak 
seems like a thunderbolt against Jupiter. . . . Jupiter can hurl him to Tartarus; 
his time is céming too; he must come down; it is all written in the book of 
‘Destiny.’ This curious document really indicates the primeval qualities of man. 


Stories from Herodotus, ‘ who was a clear-headed, candid man,’ of 
the Scythian nation who shot arrows in the stormy air against their 
god, and of another people who made war upon the south-wind, 
similarly illustrate that the ancient reverence for their deities was not 
the reverence for that which is highest or most powerful in the uni- 
verse. 

From the religion we pass (Lecture IJ.) to the literature of the 
Greeks. ‘The Iliad or Song of Ilion consists of a series of what I 
call ballad delineations of the various occurrences which took place 
then, rather than a narrative of the event itself. For it begins 
in the middle of it, and, I might say, ends in the middle of it.’ The 
only argument in favour of Homer being the real author is derived 
from the common opinion and from the unity of the poem. 

There appears to me to be a great improbability that any one would compose 


an epic except in writing. . . . I began myself some time ago to read the Iliad, 
which I had not looked at since I left school, and I must confess that from reading 





* Carlyle tells the story of Pheidippides evidently from memory, and not quite 
accurately. 
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alone I became completely convinced that it was not the work of one man... . 
As to its unity—its value does not consist in an excellent sustaining cf characters. 
There is not at all the sort of style in which Shakespeare draws his characters ; 
there is simply the cunning man, the great-headed, coarse, stupid man, the proud 
man; but there is nothing so remarkable but that any one else could have drawn 
the same characters for the purpose of piecing them into the Ziad. We all know 
the old Italian comedy, their harlequin, doctor, and columbine. There are almost 
similar things in the characters in the Iliad. 


In fact the Iliad has such unity—not more and not less—as the 
modern collection of our old Robin Hood ballads. 


Contrasting the melodious Greek mind with the not very melodious English 
mind, the cithara with the fiddle (between which, by the way, there is strong re- 
semblance), and having in remembrance that those of the one class were sung in 
alehouses, while the other were sung in kings’ palaces, it really appears that Robin 
Hood’s ballads have received the very same arrangement as that which in other 
times produced ‘ the Tale of Troy divine.’ 


The poetry of Homer possesses the highest qualities because it 
delineates what is ancient and simple, the impressions of a primeval 
mind. Further, 


Homer does not seem to believe his story to be a fiction; he has no doubt it is a 
truth. . . . Ido not mean to say that Homer could have sworn to the truth of his 
poems before a jury—far from it—but that he repeated what had survived in 
tradition and records, and expected his readers to believe them as he did. 


With respect to the ‘machinery,’ gods and goddesses, Homer was 
not decorating his poem with pretty fictions. Any remarkable man 
then might be regarded as supernatural; the experience of the 
Greeks was narrow, and men’s hearts were open to the marvellous. 


Thus Pindar mentions that Neptune appeared on one occasion at the Nemean * 
games. Here it is conceivable that if some aged individual of venerable mien and 
few words had in fact come thither his appearance would have attracted attention ; 
people would have come to gaze upon him, and conjecture have been busy. It 
would be natural that a succeeding generation should actually report that a god 
appeared upon the earth. 


In addition to these excellences, 


the poem of the I/iad was actually intended to be sung ; it sings itself, not only 
the cadence, but the whole thought of the poem sings itself as it were; there is a 
serious recitative in the whole matter. . . . With these two qualities, Music and 
Belief, he places his mind in a most beautiful brotherhood, in a sincere contact with 
his own characters; there are no reticences; he allows himself to expand with 
some touching loveliness, and occasionally it may be with an awkwardness that 
carries its own apology, upon all the matters that come in view of the subject of 
his work. 


In the Odyssey there is more of character, more of unity, and it 
represents a higher state of civilisation. Pallas, who had been a 
warrior, now becomes the Goddess of Wisdom. Ulysses, in the Iliad 
‘an adroit, shifting, cunning man,’ becomes now ‘ of a tragic signifi- 


4 Isthmian? See Pindar, Olymp. viii. 64. 
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cance. He is now ‘the much-enduring, a most endearing of 
epithets.’ It is impossible that the Odyssey could have been written 
by many different people. 

As to detailed beauties of Homer’s poetry, we have a touching 
instance in Agamemnon’s calling not only on gods but rivers and stars 
to witness his oath; ‘ he does not say what they are, but he feels that 
he himself is a mysterious existence, standing by the side of them, 
mysterious existences.’ Sometimes the simplicity of Homer’s similes 
make us smile ; ‘ but there is great kindness and veneration in the smile.’ 
There is a beautiful formula which he uses to describe death :— 


‘He thumped down falling, and his arms jingled about him.’ Now trivial as 
this expression may at first appear, it does convey a deep insight and feeling of 
that phenomenon. The fall, as it were, of a sack of clay, and the jingle of armour, 
the last sound he was ever to make throughout time, who a minute or two before 
was alive and vigorous, and now falls a heavy dead mass. . . . But we must quit 
Homer. There is one thing, however, which I ought to mention about Ulysses, 
that he is the very model of the type Greek, a perfect image of the Greek genius ; 
a shifty, nimble, active, man, involved in difficulties, but every now and then bobbing 
up out of darkness and confusion, victorious and intact. 


Passing by the early Greek philosophers, whose most valuable 
contribution to knowledge was in the province of geometry, Carlyle 
comes to Herodotus. 


His work is, properly speaking, an encyclopedia of the various nations, and it 
displays in a striking manner the innate spirit of harmony that was in the Greeks. 
It begins with Croesus, King of Lydia; upon some hint or other it suddenly goes 
off into a digression on the Persians, and then, apropos of something else, we have 
a disquisition on the Egyptians, and so on. At first we feel somewhat impatient 
of being thus carried away at the sweet will of the author; but we soon find it to 
be the result of an instinctive spirit of harmony, and we see all these various 
branches of the tale come pouring down at last in the invasion of Greece by the 
Persians, It is that spirit of order which has constituted him the prose poet of 
his country. ... It is mainly through him that we become acquainted with 
Themistocles, that model of the type Greek in prose, as Ulysses was in song... . 

Contemporary with Themistocles, and a little prior to Herodotus, Greek tragedy 
began. Alschylus I define to have been a truly gigantic man—one of the largest 
characters ever known, and all whose movements are clumsy and huge like those 
of a son of Anak. In short, his character is just that of Prometheus himself as he 
has described him. I know no more pleasant thing than to study Avschylus; you 
fancy you hear the old dumb rocks speaking to you of all things they had been 
thinking of since the world began, in their wild, savage utterances, 


Sophocles translated the drama into a choral peal of melody. 
‘The Antigone is the finest thing of the kind ever sketched by man.’ 
Euripides writes for effect’s sake,‘ but how touching is the effect 


produced !” 
Socrates, as viewed by Carlyle, is ‘the emblem of the decline of 


the Greeks,’ when literature was becoming speculative. 


I willingly admit that he was a man of deep feeling and morality ; but I can 
well understand the idea which Aristophanes had of him, that he was a man going 
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to destroy all Greece with his innovation. . . . He shows a lingering kind of awe 
and attachment for the old religion of his country, and often we cannot make out 
whether he believed in it or not. He must have had but a painful intellectual life, 
a painful kind of life altogether one would think. . . . He devoted himself to the 
teaching of morality and virtue, and he spent his life in that kind of mission. I 
cannot say that there was any evil in this; but it does seem to me to have been of 
a character entirely unprofitable. I have a great desire to admire Socrates, but I 
confess that his writings seem to be made up of a number of very wire-drawn 
notions about virtue; there is no conclusion in him; there is no word of life in 
Socrates. He was, however, personally a coherent and firm man. 









We pass now (Lectwre ITI.) to the Romans, 


We may say of this nation that as the Greeks may be compared to the children 
of antiquity from their naiveté and gracefulness, while their whole history is an 
aurora, the dawn of a higher culture and civilisation, so the Romans were the 
men of antiquity, and their history a glorious, warm, laborious day, less beautiful 
and graceful no doubt than the Greeks, but more essentially useful. . . . The Greek 
life was shattered to pieces against the harder, stronger life of the Romans,... 
It was just as a beautiful crystal jar becomes dashed to pieces upon the hard rocks, 
so inexpressible was the force of the strong Roman energy.° 
















The Romans show the characters of two distinct species of people 
—the Pelasgi and the Etruscans. Theold Etruscans, besides pos- 
sessing a certain genius for art, were an agricultural people— 






endowed with a sort of sullen energy, and with a spirit of intensely industrious 
thrift, a kind of vigorous thrift. Thus with respect to the ploughing of the earth they 
declare it to be a kind of blasphemy against nature to leave a clod unbroken. .. , 
Now this feeling was the fundamental characteristic of the Roman people before 
they were distinguished as conquerors. Thrift is a quality held in no esteem, and 
is generally regarded as mean; it is certainly mean enough, and objectionable 
from its interfering with all manner of intercourse between man and man. * But I 
can say that thrift well understood includes in itself the best virtues that a man 
can have in the world; it teaches him self-denial, to postpone the present to the 
future, to calculate his means, and regulate his actions accordingly; thus under- 
stood, it includes all that man can do in his vocation. Even in its worst state it 


indicates a great people.® 















Joined with this thrift there was in the Romans a great serious- 
ness and devoutness ; and they made the Pagan notion of fate much 
more productive of consequences than the Greeks did, by their con- 
viction that Rome was fated to rule the world. And it was good 
for the world to be ruled sternly and strenuously by Rome: it is the 
true liberty to obey. 








That stubborn grinding down of the globe which their ancestors practised, 
ploughing the ground fifteen times to make it produce a better crop than if it were 
ploughed fourteen times, the same was afterwards carried out by the Romans in 
all the concerns of their ordinary life, and by it they raised themselves above all 
other people. Method was their principle just as harmony was of the Greeks. 












5 Here Carlyle speaks of Niebuhr, whose book ‘is altogether a laborious thing, 
but he affords after all very little light on the early period of Roman history.’ 
6 See, to the same effect, ‘a certain editor’ in L'rederick the Great, b. iv. chap, 4. 
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The method of the Romans was a sort-of harmony, but not that beautiful graceful 
thing which was the Greek harmony. Theirs was a harmony of plans, an archi- 
tectural harmony, which was displayed in the arranging of practical antecedents 


and consequences. 


The ‘crowning phenomenon’ of their history was the struggle 
with Carthage. The Carthaginians were like the Jews, a stiff-necked 
people ; a people proverbial for injustice. 


I most sincerely rejoice that they did not subdue the Romans, but that the Romans 
got the better of them. We have indications which show that they were a mean 
people compared to the Romans, who thought of nothing but commerce, would do 
anything for money, and were exceedingly cruel in their measures of aggrandise- 
ment and in all their measures. . . . How the Romans got on after that we can 
see by the Commentaries which Julius Cesar has left us of his own proceedings ; 
how he spent ten years of campaigns in Gaul, cautiously planning all his measures 
before he attempted to carry them into effect. It is, indeed, a most interesting 
book, and evinces the indomitable force of Roman energy; the triumph of civil, 
methodic man over wild and barbarous man. 


Before Cesar the government of Rome seems to have been a 


very tumultuous kind of polity, a continual struggle between the Patricians and 
the Plebeians. . . . Therefore I cannot join in the lamentations made by some over 
the downfall of the Republic, when Cesar took hold of it. It had been but a 
constant struggling scramble for prey, and it was well to end it, and to see the 
wisest, cleanest, and most judicious man of them place himself at the top of it. . . 

And what an Empire was it! Teaching mankind that they should be tilling the 
ground, as they ought to be, instead of fighting one another. For that is the real 
thing which every man is called on to do—to till the ground, and*not to slay his 


poor brother-man. 


Coming now to their language and literature—the peculiarly dis- 
tinguishing character of the language is ‘its imperative sound and 
structure, finely adapted to command.’ Their greatest work was 
written on the face of the planet in which we live; and all their 
great works were done spontaneously through a deep instinct. 


The point is not to be able to write a book ; the point is to have the true mind for 
it, Everything in that case which a nation does will be equally significant of its 
mind. If any great man among the Romans, Julius Cxsar or Cato for example. 
had never done anything but till the ground, they would have acquired equal ex- 
cellence in that way. They would have ploughed as they conquered. Everything 
a great man does carries the traces of a great man. 

Virgil’s Zneid 
ranks as an epic poem, and one, too, of the same sort in name as the liad of 
Homer. But I think it entirely a different poem, and very inferior to Homer. 
There is that fatal consciousness, that knowledge that he is writing an epic. The 
plot, the style, all is vitiated by that one fault. The characters, too, are none of 
them to be compared to the healthy, whole-hearted, robust men of Homer, the 
much-enduring Ulysses, or Achilles, or Agamemnon. Aneas, the hero of the 
poem, is a lachrymose sort of man altogether. He is introduced in the middle of 
a storm, but instead of handling the tackle and doing what he can for the ship, he 
sits still, groaning over his misfortunes. ‘Was ever mortal,’ he asks, ‘so unfor- 
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tunate as] am? Chased from port to port by the persecuting deities, who give 
me no respite,’ and so on; and then he tells them how he is ‘ the pious Aineas.’ 
In short, he is just that sort of lachrymose man; there is hardly anything of a man 


in the inside of him. 


‘When he let himself alone, Virgil was a great poet, admirable 
in his description of natural scenery, and in his women; an amiable 
man of mild deportment, called by the people of Naples ‘ the maid.’ 
‘The effect of his poetry is like that of some laborious mosaic of 
many years in putting together. There is also the Roman method, 
the Roman amplitude and regularity.’ His friend Horace is ‘ some- 
times not at all edifying in his sentiments;’ too Epicurean; ‘ he 
displays a worldly kind of sagacity, but it is a great sagacity.’ After 
these, Roman literature quickly degenerated. 


If we want an example of a diseased self-consciousness and exaggerated imagi- 
nation, a mind blown up with all sorts of strange conceits, the spasmodic state of 
intellect, in short, of a man morally unable to speak the truth on any subject—we 
have it in Seneca. . . . I willingly admit that he had a strong desire to be sincere, 
and that he endeavoured to convince himself that he was right, but even this when 
in connection with the rest constitutes of itself a fault of a dangerous kind. 


But—such is the power of genius to make itself heard at all times 
—the most significant and the greatest of Roman writers appeared 
later than Seneca. 


In the middle of all that quackery and puffery coming into play turn about in 
every department, when critics wrote books to teach you how to hold your arm and 
your leg, in the middle of all this absurd and wicked period Tacitus was born, and 
was enabled to be a Roman after all. He stood like a Colossus at the edge of a 
dark night, and he sees events of all kinds hurrying past him, and plunging he 
knew not where, but evidently to no good, for falsehood and cowardice never yet 
ended anywhere but in destruction. 


Yet he writes with grave calmness, he does not seem startled, he 
is convinced that it will end well somehow or other, ‘for he has no 
belief but the old Roman belief, full of their old feelings of goodness 
and honesty.’ Carlyle closes his view of pagan literature with that 
passage in which Tacitus speaks of the origin of the sect called 
Christians. 

It was given to Tacitus to see deeper into the matter than appears from the 
above account of it. But he and the great Empire were soon to pass away for 


ever; and it was this despised sect—this Christus guidam—it was in this new 
character that all the future world lay hid. 


The transition period (Lecture IV.), styled ‘the millennium of 
darkness,’ was really a great and fertile period, during which belief 
was conquering unbelief; conquering it not by force of argument 
but through the heart, and ‘ by the conviction of men who spoke into 
convincible minds.’ Belief—that is the great fact of the time. The 
last belief left by Paganism is seen in the Stoic philosophers—belief 

Vou. IX.—No. 51. 3M 
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in oneself, belief in the high, royal nature of man. But in their 
opinions a great truth is extremely exaggerated :— 


That bold assertion for example, in the face of all reason and fact, that pain 
and pleasure are the same thing, that man is indifferent to both. . . . If we look 
into the Christian religion, that dignification of man’s life ‘and nature, we shall find 
indeed this also in it,—to believe in oneself. . . . But then how unspeakably more 
human is this belief, not held in proud georn and contempt of other men, in cynical 
disdain or indignation at their paltriness, but received by exterminating pride alto- 
gether from the mind, and held in degradation and deep human sufferings. 


Christianity reveals the divinity of human sorrow. 


In another point of view we may regard it as the revelation of Eternity: Every 
man may with truth say that he waited for # whole eternity to be born, and that 
he has a whole Eternity waiting to see what he wil] do now that he is born. It is 
this which gives to this little period of life, so contemptible when weighed against 
eternity, a significance it never had without it. It is thus an infinite arena, where 
infinite issues are played out. Not an action of man but will have its truth realised 
and will go on for ever. . . . This truth, whatever may be the opinions we hold on 
Christian doctrine, or whether we hold upon them a sacred silence or not, we must 
recognise in Christianity and its belief independent of all theories. 


If to the character of the new faith we add the character of the 
Northern people, we have the two leading phenomena of the Middle 
Ages. With much shrewdness, the still rude societies of Europe find 
their way to order and quiet. Then, there was that thing which we 
call loyalty. In these times of our own 


loyalty is much kept out of sight, and little appreciated, and many minds regard 
it as a sort of obsolete chimera, looking more to independence and some such 
thing, now regarded as a great virtue. And this is very just, and most suitable 
to this time of movement and progress. It must be granted at once that to exact 
loyalty to things so bad as to be not worth being loyal to is quite an unsupport- 
able thing, and one that the world would spurn at once. This must be conceded ; 
yet the better thinkers will see that loyalty is a principle perennial in human 
nature, the highest that unfolds itself there in a temporal, secular point of view. 
In the Middle Ages it was the noblest phenomenon, the finest phasis in society 
anywhere. Loyalty was the foundation of the State. 


Another cardinal point was the Church. ‘ Like all other matters, 
there were contradictions and inconsistencies without end, but it 
should be regarded in its Ideal.’ Hildebrand represents the Medizval 
Church at its highest power. ‘He has been regarded by some classes 
of Protestants as the wickedest of men, but I do hope we have at this 
time outgrown all that. He perceived that the Church was the 
highest thing in the world, and he resolved that it should be at the 
top of the whole world, animating human things, and giving them 
their main guidance.’ Having described the humiliation of the Em- 
peror Henry the Fourth at the Castle of Canossa, Carlyle proceeds :— 


One would think from all this that Hildebrand was a proud man, but he was not 
a proud man at all, and seems from many circumstances to have been on the 
contrary a man of very great humility ; but here he treated himself as the repre- 
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sentative of Christ, and far beyond all earthly authorities. In these circumstances 
doubtless there are many questionable things, but then there are many cheering 
things. For wesee the son of a poor Tuscan peasant, solely by the superior spiritual 
love that was in him, humble a great emperor, at the head of the iron force of 
Europe, and, to look at it in a tolerant point of view, it is really very grand ; it is 
the spirit of Europe set above the body of Europe; the mind triumphant over 
the brute force. . . . Some have feared that the tendency of such things is to 
found a theocracy, and have imagined that.if this had gone on till our days a most 
abject superstition would have become established; but this is entirely a vain 
theory. The clay that is about man is always sufficiently ready to assert its 
rights ; the danger is always the other way, that the spiritual part of man will 
become overlaid with his bodily part. This then was the Church, which with the 
loyalty of the time were the two hinges of society, and that society was in con- 
sequence distinguished from all societies which have preceded it, presenting an 
infinitely greater diversity of views, a better humanity, a largeness of capacity. 
This society has since undergone many changes, but I hope that ¢hat spirit may go 
on for countless ages, the spirit which at that period was set going. 


The grand apex of that life was the Crusades. 


One sees Peter [the Hermit] riding along, dressed in his brown cloak, with the 
rope of the penitent tied round him, carrying all hearts, and burning them up with 
zeal, and stirring up steel-clad Europe till it shook itself at the words of Peter. 
What a contrast to the greatest of orators, Demosthenes, spending nights and 
years in the construction of those balanced sentences which are still read with 
admiration, descending into the smallest details, speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth and the waves of the sea beside him, and all his way of life in this manner 
occupied during many years, and then to end in simply nothing at all; for he did 
nothing for his country, with all his eloquence. And then see this poor monk 
start here without any art; for as Demosthenes was once asked what was the 
secret of a fine orator, and he replied Action, Action, Action, so, if I were asked it, 
I should say Belief, Belief, Belief... . Some have admired the Crusades because 
they served to bring all Europe into communication with itself, others because it 
produced the elevation of the middle classes; but I say that the great result which 
characterises and gives them all their merits, is that in them Europe for one 
moment proved its belief, proved that it believed in the invisible world, which 
surrounds the outward and visible world, that this belief had for once entered into 
the consciousness of man. 


It was not an age for literature. The noble made his signature 
by dipping the glove-mailed hand into the ink and imprinting it on 
the charter. But heroic lives were lived, if heroic poems were not 
written ; an ideal did exist; the heroic heart was not then desolate 
and alone; the great result of the time was ‘a perpetual struggling 
forward.’ And a literature did come at last; beautiful childlike 
utterances of troubadour and trouvére ; lasting, however, but a little 
while, in consequence of the rise of a kind of feeling adverse to the 
spirit of harmony. Petrarch, the troubadour of Italy, and the Nibe- 
lungenlied represent the period. The spirit of the age did not speak 
much, but it was not lost. ‘It is not so ordered.’ When we hear 
rude, natural voices singing in the distance, all is true and bright, 
because all false notes destroy one another, and are absorbed in the 
air before they reach us, and only the true notes come to us. So in 
the Middle Ages we only get the heroic essence of the whole. 
3M 2 
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Of the new-formed nations the Italian ‘ first possesses a claim on 
our solicitude.’ (Lecture V.)"’ Though Italy was not a great 
political power, she produced a greater number of great men distin- 
guished in art, thinking, and conduct than any other country—and 
to produce great men is the highest thing any land can do. The 
spokesman of Italy in literature is Dante—one who stands beside 
ZEschylus and Shakespeare, and ‘ we really cannot add another great 
name to these.’ The idea of his Divina Commedia, with its three 


kingdoms of eternity, is ‘ the greatest idea that we have ever got at.’. 


*I think that when all records of Catholicism have passed away, when 
the Vatican shall be crumbled into dust, and St. Peter’s and Strasburg 
minster be no more, for thousands of years to come Catholicism will 
survive in this sublime relic of antiquity.’ Dante is great in his 
wrath, his scorn, his pity; great above all in his sorrow. His great- 
ness of heart, united with his greatness of intellect, determine his cha- 
racter; and his poem sings itself, has both insight and song. Dante 
does not seem to know that he is doing anything very remarkable, 
differing herein from Milton. 


In all his delineations he has a most beautiful, sharp grace, the quickest and 
clearest intellect ; it is just that honesty with which his mind was set upon his sub- 
ject that carries it out. . . . Take for example his description of the city of Dis 
to which Virgil carries him ; it possesses a beautiful simplicity and honesty. The 
light was so dim that people could hardly see, and they winked at him, just as 
people wink with their eyes under the new moon, or as an old tailor winks 
threading his needle when his eyes are not good. 


The passage about Francesca is ‘ as tender as the voice of mothers, 
full of the gentlest pity, though there is much stern tragedy in it. . . . 
The whole is beautiful, like a clear piping voice heard in the middle 
of a whirlwind; it is so sweet, and gentle, and good.’ The Divine 
Comedy is not a satire on Dante’s enemies. 


It was written in the pure spirit of justice. Thus he pitied poor Francesca, and 
would not have willingly placed her in that torment, but it was the justice of 
God's law that doomed her there. . . . Sudden and abrupt movements are fre- 
quent in Dante. He is indeed full ‘of what I can call military movements. .. . 
Those passages are very striking where he alludes to his own sad fortunes; there 
is in them a wild sorrow, a savage tone of truth, a breaking heart, the hatred of 
Florence, and with it the love of Florence. . . . His old schoolmaster tells him 
‘If thou follow thy star thou canst not miss a happy harbour.’ That was just it. 
That star occasionally shone on him from the blue, eternal depths, and he felt he 
was doing something good; he soon lost it again ; lost it again as he fell back into 
the trough of the sea. . . . Bitter! bitter! poor exile,—none but scoundrelly 
persons to associate with. . . . The Inferno has become of late times mainly the 
favourite of the three [parts of the poem] ; it has harmonised well with the taste 
of the last thirty or forty years, in which Europe has seemed to covet more a 
violence of emotion and a strength of convulsion than almost any other quality... . 
but I question whether the Purgatorio is not better, and a greater thing. . 


7 I make few excerpts from this lecture, for a good part of its substance appears 
in the lecture ‘The Hero as Poet,’ in Heroes and Hero-worship, 
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Men have of course ceased to believe these things, that there is the mountain 
rising up in the ocean there, or that there are those Malebolgic black gulfs ; but 
still men of any knowledge at all must believe that there exists the inexorable 
justice of God, and that penitence is a great thing here for man ; for life is but a 
series of errors made good again by repentance, and the sacredness of that doctrine 
is asserted in Dante in a manner more moral than anywhere else. . . . One can 
well understand what the Germans say of the three parts of the Divina Commedia, 
viz. that the first is the architectural, plastic part, as of statuary ; the second is the 
pictorial or picturesque ; the third is the musical, the melting into music, song. 


Lecture VI.—Dante’s way of thinking, in the nature of things, 
could not long continue. With an increased horizon of knowledge, 
his theory could no longer fit. ‘ All theories approximate more or 
less to the great theory which remains itself always unknown. .. . 
Every philosophy that exists is destined to be embraced, melted down 
as it were into some larger philosophy.’ Universities, the art of 
printing, gunpowder, were changing the aspects of human life during 
the two centuries that lie between Dante and Cervantes. Loyalty 
and the Catholic religion, as we saw, gave their character to the 
Middle Ages. Chivalry, the great product of the Spanish nation, is 
a practical illustration of loyalty; and chivalry includes, with the 
German valour of character, another German feature, the reverence 
for women. The Spanish nation was fitted to carry chivalry to a 
higher perfection than it attained anywhere else. 

The Spaniards had less breadth of genius than the Italians, but they had, on the 
other hand, a lofty, sustained enthusiasm in a higher degree than the Italians, with 
a tinge of what we call romance, a dash of oriental exaggeration, and a tenacious 


vigour in prosecuting their object ; of less depth than the Germans, of less of that 
composed silent force ; yet a great people, calculated to be distinguished. 


Its early heroes, Viriathus and the Cid (whose memory is still 
musical among the people), lived silent ; their works spoke for them. 
The first great Spanish name in literature is that of Cervantes. His 
life—that of a man of action—is told by Carlyle in his brief, pic- 
turesque manner. Don Quisote is the very reverse of Dante, yet has 
analogies with Dante. It was begun as a satire on chivalry, a 
burlesque ; but as Cervantes proceeds, the spirit: grows on him. 


In his Don Qutxote he portrays his own character, representing himself, 
with good natural irony, mistaking the illusions of his own heart for realities. 
But he proceeds ever more and more harmoniously. . . . Above all, we see the 
good-humoured cheerfulness of the author in the middle of his unfortunate 
destiny ; never provoked with it; no atrabiliar quality ever obtained any mastery 
in his mind. . . . Independently of chivalry, Dun Quéxote is valuable as a sort of 
sketch of the perpetual struggle in the human soul. We have the hard facts of 
this world’s existence, and the ideal scheme struggling with these in a high 
enthusiastic manner delineated there; and for this there is no more wholesome 
vehicle anywhere than irony. . . . If he had given us only a high-flown panegyric 
on the Age of Gold,® he would have found no ear for him; it is the self-mockery in 


® Carlyle had previously made particular reference to the scene with the goat- 
herds. 
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which he envelops it, which reconciles us to the high bursts of enthusiasm, and 
will keep the matter alive in the heart as long as there are men to read it. It is 
the Poetry of Comedy. 

Cervantes possessed in an eminent degree the thing critics call 
humour. 

If any one wish to know the difference between humour and wit, the laughter 
of the fool, which the wise man, by a similitude founded on deep earnestness, 
calls the crackling of thorns under a pot, let him read Cervantes on the one hand, 
and on the other Voltaire, the greatest laugher the world ever knew. 


Of Calderon Carlyle has not read much, ‘in fact only one play 
and some choice specimens collected in German books,’ and in the 
German admiration’ for Calderon he suspects there is ‘ very much of 
forced taste.’ Lope was ‘a man of a strange facility, but of much 
shallowness too, and greatly inferior to Calderon.’ In the history of 
Spanish literature there are only these two beside Cervantes. Why 
Spain declined cannot be explained: ‘ we can only say just this, that 
its time was come.’ The lecture closes with a glance at ‘ that con- 
flict of Catholicism and Chivalry with the Reformation commonly 
called the Dutch War.’ 

Lecture VII.—The Reformation places us upon German soil. 
The German character had a deep earnestness in it, proper to a medi- 
tative people. The strange fierceness known as the Berserkir rage is 
also theirs. 

Rage of that sort, defying all dangers and obstacles, if kept down sufficiently, 
is as a central fire which will make all things to grow on the surface aboveit. ... 
On the whole it is the best character that can belong to any nation, producing 
strength of all sorts, and all the concomitants of strength—perseverance, steadiness, 
not easily excited, but when it is called up it will have its object accomplished. 
We find it in all their history. Justice, that is another of its concomitants; 
strength, one may say, in justice itself. The strong man is he that can be 
just, that sets everything in its own rightful place one above the other. 


Before the Reformation there had been two great appearances of 
the Germans in European history—the first in the overthrow of the 
Empire, the second in the enfranchisement of Switzerland. The 
Reformation was the inevitable result of human progress, the old 
theory no longer being found to fit the facts. And‘ when the mind 
begins to be dubious about a creed, it will rush with double fury 
towards destruction ; for all serious men hate dubiety.’ 

In the sixteenth century there was no Pope Hildebrand ready to 
sacrifice life itself to the end that he might make the Church the 
highest thing in the world. The Popes did indeed maintain the 
Church, ‘ but they just believed nothing at all, or believed that they 
got so many thousand crowns a year by it. The whole was one chi- 
mera, one miserable sham.’ Any one inclined to see things in their 
proper light ‘would have decided that it was better to have nothing 
to do with it, but crouch down in an obscure corner somewhere, 
and read his Bible, and get what good he can for himself in that way, 
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but have nothing to do with the Machiavellian policy of such a 


Church.’ 

At such a time Luther appeared, Luther ‘ whose life was not to 
sink into a downy sleep while he heard the great call of a far other 
life upon him.’® His character presents whatever is best in German 


minds. 

















He is the image of a large, substantial, deep man, that stands upon truth, 
justice, fairness, that fears nothing, considers the right and calculates on nothing 
else; and again, does not do it spasmodically, but quietly, calmly; no need of any 
noise about it; adheres to it deliberately, calmly, through good and bad report. 
Accordingly we find him a good-humoured, jovial, witty man, greatly beloved by 
every one, and though his words were half battles, as Jean Paul says, stronger 
than artillery, yet among his friends he was one of the kindest of men. The wild 
kind of force that was in him appears in the physiognomy of the portrait by 
Luke Cranach, his painter and friend; the rough plebeian countenance with all 
sorts of noble thoughts shining out through it. That was precisely Luther as he 
appears through his whole history. 











Erasmus admitted the necessity of some kind of reformation :— 





But that he should risk his ease and comfort for it did not enter into his caleu- 
lations at all. . . . I should say, to make my friends understand the character of 
Erasmus, that he is more like Addison than any other writer who is familiarly 
known in this country. . . . He was a man certainly of great merit, nor have I 
much to say against him . . . but he is not to be named by the side of Luther,— 








a mere writer of poems, a littérateur. 





There is a third striking German character whom we must notice, 
Ulrich Hutten—a straggler all his days ; 


much too headlong a man. He so hated injustice that he did not know how to 
deal with it, and he became heart-broken by it at last. . . . He says of himself 
he hated tumult of all kinds, and it was a painful and sad position for him that 
wished to obey orders, while a still higher order commanded him to disobey, when 
the standing by that order would be in fact the standing by disorder. 










His lifting his cap, when at the point of death, because he had 
reverence for what was above him, to the Archbishop who had caused 
his destruction, ‘ seems to me the noblest, politest thing that is recorded 
of any such a moment as that.’ And the worst thing one reads of 
Erasmus is his desertion of Hutten in his day of misfortune. 

The English nation (Lecture VIII.) first comes into decisive notice 
about the time of the Reformation. In the English character there is 
‘a kind of silent ruggedness of nature, with the wild Berserkir rage 
deeper down in the Saxon than in the others :’ English taient is prac- 
tical like that of the Romans, a greatness of perseverance, adherence to 
a purpose, method ; practical greatness, in short. In the early history, 
before Alfred, ‘we read of battles and successions of kings, and one 
endeavours to remember them, but without success, except so much of 

















® Much of what Carlyle says here of Luther reappears in Heroes and Hero- 


worship. 
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this flocking and fighting as Milton gives us, viz. that they were the 
battles of the kites and crows.’ Yet the history of England was then 
in the making. ‘Whoever was uprooting a thistle or bramble, or 
drawing out a bog, or building himself a house, or in short leaving a 
single section of order where he had found disorder, that man was 
writing the History of England, the others were only obstructing it.’ 
The battles themselves were a means of ascertaining who among them 
should rule—who had most force and method among them. A wild 
kind of intellect as well as courage and traces of deep feeling are scat- 
tered over their history. There was an affirmativeness, a largeness of 
soul, in the intervals of these fights of kites and crows, as the doings of 
King Alfred show us. 

About the time of Queen Elizabeth the confused elements amalga- 
mated intosome distinct vital unity. That period was ‘in many respects 
the summation of innumerable influentes, the co-ordination of many 
things which till then had been in contest, the first beautiful outflush 
of energy, the first articulate, spoken energy.’ After centuries the 
blossom of poetry appeared for once. Shakespeare is the epitome of 
the age of Elizabeth ; he is the spokesman of our nation; like Homer, 
“Eschylus, and Dante, a voice from the innermost heart of nature; a 
universal man.'® His intellect was far greater than that of any other 
that has given an account of himself by writing books. ‘There is no 
tone of feeling that is not capable of yielding melodious resonance to 
that of Shakespeare.’ In him lay ‘the great, stern Berserkir rage 
burning deep down under all, and making all to grow out in the most 
flourishing way, doing ample justice to all feelings, not developing 
any one in particular.’ What he writes is properly nature, ‘the in- 
stinctive behest of his mind. This all-producing Earth knows not the 
symmetry of the oak which springs from it. It is all beautiful, not a 
branch is out of its place, all is symmetry: but the Earth has itself 
no conception of it, and produced it solely by the virtue that was 
in itself.’ Shakespeare has a beautiful sympathy of brotherhood with 
his subject, but he seems to have no notion at all of the great and 
deep things in him. Certain magniloquent passages he seems to 
have imagined extraordinarily great, but in general there is perfect 
sincerity in any matter he undertakes. It was by accident that he 
was roused to be a poet, ‘for the greatest man is always a quiet man 
by nature. We are sure not to find greatness in a prurient, noisy 
man.’ 

We turn from Shakespeare to a very different man—John Knox. 


Luther would have been a great man in other things beside the Reformation, a 
great substantial happy man, who must have excelled in whatever matter he 
undertook, Knox had not that faculty, but simply this of standing upon truth 
entirely ; it isn't that his sincerity is known to him to be sincerity, but it arises 


© Many things said of Shakespeare and of Knox in this lecture are repeated in 
Heroes and Hero-worship. 
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from a sense of the impossibility of any other procedure. . . . Sincerity, what is it 
but a divorce from earth and earthly feelings? The sun which shines upon the 
earth, and seems to touch it, doesn’t touch the earth at all. So the man who is 
free of earth is the only one that can maintain the great truths of existence, not by 
an ill-natured talking for ever about truth, but it is he who does the truth. There 
is a great deal of humour in Knox, as bright a humour as in Chaucer, expressed in 
his own quaint Scotch. . . . Thus when he describes the two archbishops quarrel- 
ling, no doubt he was delighted to see the disgrace it brought on the Church, but 
he was chiefly excited by the really ludicrous spectacle of rochets flying about, and 
vestments torn, and the struggle each made to overturn the other. 


Milton may be considered ‘as a summing up, composed as it were 
of the two, Shakespeare and Knox.’'! Shakespeare having reverence 
for everything that bears the mark of the Deity, may well be called 
religious, but he is of no particular sect. Milton is altogether sec- 
tarian. As a poet ‘he was not one of those who reach into actual 
contact with the deep fountain of greatness ;’ his Paradise Lost does 
not come out of the heart of things; it seems rather to have been 


welded together. 


There is no life in hischaracters, Adam and Eve are beautiful, graceful objects, 
but no one has breathed the Pygmalion life into them; they remain cold statues. 
Milton’s sympathies were with things rather than men ; the scenery and phenomena 
of nature, the gardens, the trim gardens, the burning lake ; but as for the phenomena 
of mind, he was not able to see them. He has no delineation of mind exceyt 
Satan, of which we may say that Satan has his own character. 


[Lecture IX. is wanting in the manuscript. The following points 
from the notice in the Examiner may serve to preserve continuity 
in the present sketch. The French as a nation ‘go together,’ as the 
Italians do not; but it is physical and animal going together, not 
that of any steady, final purpose. Voltaire, full of wit and extra- 
ordinary talents, but nothing finalin him. All modern scepticism is 
mere contradiction, discovering no new truth. Voltaire kind-hearted 
and ‘ beneficent,’ however. French genius has produced nothing ori- 
ginal. Montaigne, an honest sceptic. Excessive unction of Rabe- 
lais’ humour. Rousseau’s world-influencing egotism. Bayle, a dull 
writer. | 

Lecture X.—The French, as we have seen, sowed nothing in the 
seedfield of time; Voltaire, on the contrary, casting firebrands 
among the dry leaves, produced the combustion we shall notice by- 
and-by. No province of knowledge was cultivated except in an un- 
fruitful, desert way. Thus politics summed themselves up in the 
Contrat Social of Rousseau. The only use intellect was put to was 
to ask why things were there, and to account for it and argue about 
it. So it was all over Europe in the eighteenth century. The quack 
was established, and the only belief held was ‘that money will buy 
money’s worth, and that pleasure is pleasant.’ In England this 


" So Taine, in his more abstract way, says that Milton sums up the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. 
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baneful spirit-was not so deep as in France: partly because the Teu- 
tonic nature is slower, deeper than the French; partly because Eng- 
land was a free Protestant country. Still it was an age of logic, not 
of faith; an age of talk, striving to prove faith and morality by 
speech; unaware that logic never proved any truths but those of 
mathematics, and that all great things are silent things. ‘In spite 
of early training I never do see sorites of logic hanging together, put 
in regular order, but I conclude that it is going to end in some 
measure in some miserable delusion.’ 

However imperfect the literature of England was at this period, 
its spirit was never greater; it did great things, it built great towns, 
Birmingham and Liverpool, cyclopean workshops, and ships. There 
was sincerity there at least, Arkwright and Watt were evidently sin- 
cere. Another symptom of the earnestness of the period was that 
thing we call Methodism. The fire in Whitfield—fire, not logic— 
was unequalled since Peter the Hermit. 

As to literature, ‘in Queen Anne’s time, after that most dis- 
graceful class of people—King Charles’s people—had passed away, 
there appeared the milder kind of unbelief, complete formalism. Yet 
there were many beautiful indications of better things.’ ‘ Addison 
was a mere lay preacher completely bound up in formalism, but he 
did get to say many a true thing in his generation.’ Steele had 
infinitely more naiveté, but he subordinated himself to Addison. 

It is a cold vote in Addison’s favour that one gives. By far the greatest man 
of that time, I think, was Jonathan Swift, Dean Swift, a man entirely deprived of 
his natural nourishment, but of great robustness, of genuine Saxon mind, not with- 
out a feeling of reverence, though from circumstances it did not awaken in him.... 
He saw himself in a world of confusion and falsehood ; no eyes were clearer to see 
it than his. 

Being of acrid temperament, he took up what was fittest for him, 
‘ sarcasm mainly, and he carried it quite to an epic pitch. There is 
something great and fearful in his irony "—which yet shows some- 
times sympathy and a sort of love for the thing he satirises. By 
nature he was one of the truest of men, with great pity for his fellow- 
men. In Sterne 
there was a great quantity of good struggling through the superficial evil. He 
terribly failed in the discharge of his duties, still we must admire in him that 
sporting kind of geniality and affection, a son of our common mother, not cased up 
in buckram formulas. . . . We cannot help feeling his immense love for things 
around him, so that we may say of him as of Magdalen, ‘Much is forgiven him 
because he loved much.’ 


As for Pope, 


he was one of the finest heads ever known, full of deep sayings, and uttering 
them in the shape of couplets, rhymed couplets.’ 





* It is interesting to compare Thackeray’s estimates of Swift and Sterne with 
Carlyle’s. 
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The two persons who exercised the most remarkable influence 
upon things during the eighteenth century were unquestionably 
Samuel Johnson '* and David Hume, ‘two summits of a great set of 
influences, two opposite poles of it. . . . There is not sucha cheering 
spectacle in the eighteenth century as Samuel Johnson.’ He contrived 
to be devout in it; he had a belief and held by it, a genuine inspired 
man. Hume’s eye, unlike Johnson’s, was not open to faith, yet he 
was of a noble perseverance, a silent strength. 

The History of England failed to get buyers; he bore it all like a Stoic, like a 
heroic silent man as he was, and then proceeded calmer to the next thing he had 
todo. I have heard old people, who have remembered Hume well, speak of his 


great good humour under trials, the quiet strength of it; the very converse in this 
of Dr. Johnson, whose coarseness was equally strong with his heroisms. 


As an historian, Hume ‘ always knows where to begin and end. 
In his History he frequently rises, though a cold man naturally, into 
a kind of epic height as he proceeds.’ His scepticism went to the 
very end, so that ‘all could see what was in it, and give up the un- 
profitable employment of spinning cobwebs of logic in their brain.’ 
His fellow-historian, Robertson, was a shallow man, with only a power 
of arrangement, and ‘a soft sleek style.’ Gibbon, a far greater his- 
torian than Robertson, was not so great as Hume. ‘ With all his 
swagger and bombast, no man ever gave a more futile account of 
human things than he has done in the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Lecture XI.—It is very strange to contrast Hume, the greatest of 
all the writers of his time, and in some respects the worthiest, with 
Dante ; to contrast scepticism with faith. ‘ Dante saw a solemn law 
in the universe pointing out his destiny with an awful and beautiful 
certainty, and he held to it. Hume could see nothing in the universe 
but confusion, and he was certain of nothing but his own existence. 

ret he had instincts which were infinitely more true than the logical 
part of him, and so he kept himself quiet in the middle of it all, and 
did no harm to any one.’ But scepticism is a disease of the mind, a 
fatal condition to be in, or at best useful only as a means to get at 
knowledge; and to spend one’s time reducing realities to theories is 
to be in an enchanted state of mind. Morality, the very centre of 
the existence of man, was in the eighteenth century reduced to a 
theory—by Adam Smith to a theory of the sympathies and Moral 
Sense; by Hume to expediency, ‘the most melancholy theory ever 
propounded.’ Besides morality, everything else was in the same 
state. 
A dim, huge, immeasurable steam-engine they had made of this world, and, as 
Jean Paul says, heaven became a gas; God, a force; the second world, agrave... . 
8 The criticism on Johnson, being to the same effect as that of Carlyle’s essay, 

I pass over. 
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In tliat huge universe become one vast steam-engine, as it were, the new generation 
that followed must have found it a very difficult position to be in, and perfectly 
insupportable for them, to be doomed to live in such a place of falsehood and 
chimera ; and that was in fact the case with them, and it led to the second great 
phenomenon we have to notice—the introduction of Wertherism."* 


Werther was right :— 


If the world were really no better than what Goethe imagined it to be, there 
was nothing for it but suicide; if it had nothing to support itself upon but these 
poor sentimentalities, view-hunting trivialities, this world was really not fit to live 
in. But in the end the conviction that this theory of the world was wrong came 
to Goethe himself, greatly to his own profit, greatly to the world’s profit. 


The same phenomenon shows itself in Schiller’s Robbers. Life to 
the robber seems one huge bedlam, and a brave man can do nothing 
with it but revolt against it. In our own literature Byron represents 
a similar phasis. He is full of ‘rage and scowl against the whole 
universe as a place not worthy that a genuine man should live in it. 
He seems to have been a compound of the Robbers and Werther put 
together.’ This sentimentalism is the ultimatum of scepticism. That 
theory of the universe cannot be true; for if it were there would be 
no other way for it but Werther’s, to put an end to it; forall man- 
kind ‘to return to the bosom of their Father with a sort of dumb 
protest against it. There was, therefore, a deep sincerity in the sen- 
timentalism, not a right kind of sincerity perhaps, but still a strug- 
gling towards it.’ ® 

All this—scepticism, sentimentalism, theorising, dependence on 
the opinion of others, wages taken and no duty done—went on and 
on. And then came the consummation of scepticism. ‘ We can well 
conceive the end of the last century, the crisis which then took place, 
the prurience of self-conceit, the talk of illumination, the darkness 
of confusion.” The new French kind of belief was belief in the 
doctrine of Rousseau, ‘a kind of half-madman, but of tender pity too, 
struggling for sincerity through his whole life, till his own vanity 
and egotism drove him quite blind and desperate.’ Then appeared 
one of the frightfullest phenomena ever seen among men, the French 
Revolution. ‘It was after all a new revelation of an old truth to 
this unfortunate people; they beheld, indeed, the truth there clad 
in hell-fire, but they got the truth.’ It began in all the golden 
radiance of hope; it is impossible to doubt the perfect sincerity of 
the men. At first ‘for the upper class of people it was the joyfullest 

1 A notice, far from accurate, of the origin of Goethe’s Werther here follows, and 
the time is thus characterised by the future historian of Frederick: ‘It was a time 
of haggard condition ; no genuine hope in men’s minds; all outwards was false— 
the last war for example, the Seven Years’ War, the most absurd of wars ever under- 
taken, on no public principle, a contest between France and Germany, from Frederick 


the Great wanting to have Silesia, and Louis the Fifteenth wanting to give Madame 
de Pompadour some influence in the affairs of Europe; and 50,000 men were shot for 


that purpose.’ 
8 A notice of Goetz von Berlichingen follows, 
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of news; now at last they had got something to do;.... 
certainly to starve to death is hard, but not so hard as to idle to 
death.’ 

But the French theory of life was false—that men are to do their 
duty in order to give happiness to themselves and one another. And 
where dishonest and foolish people are, there will always be dishonesty 
and folly; we can’t distil knavery into honesty. Europe rose and 
assembled and came round France, and tried to crush the Revolution, 
but could not crush it at all. ‘It was the primeval feeling of nature 
they came to crush, but [the spirit of France '°] rallied, and stood up 
and asserted itself, and made Europe know even in the marrow of 
its bones that it was there.’ Bonaparte set his foot on the necks of 
the nations of Eurcpe. Bonaparte himself was a reality at first, the 
great armed soldier of democracy, with a true appreciation of the 
Revolution, as opening the career to all talents; but at last he 
became a poor egotist, and, stirring up the old Berserkir rage 
against him, he burned himself up in a day. ‘On the whole, the 
French Revolution was only a great outburst of the truth that the 
world wasn’t a mere chimera, but a great reality.’ 

Having seen how scepticism burned itself up, it becomes 
interesting to inquire (Lecture XIT.), What are we to look for now? 
Are we to reckon on a new period of things, of better infinitely extend- 
ing hopes? We do see good in store forus. The fable of the phoenix 
rising out of its own ashes, which was interpreted by the rise of 
modern Europe out of the Roman Empire, is interpreted again in the 
French Revolution. On the spiritual side of things we see the 
pheenix in the modern school of German literature.” We might 
inquire, What new doctrine is it that is now proposed to us? What. 
is the meaning of German literature? But this question is not 
susceptible of any immediate answer, for German literature has no 
particular theory at all in the front of it. The object of the men 
who constructed it was not to save the world, but to work out in 
some manner an enfranchisement for their own souls.) And— 


seeing here the blessed, thrice-blessed phenomenon of men unmutilated in all that 
constitutes man, able to believe and be in all things men, seeing this, I say, there 
is here the thing that has all other things presupposed in it. . . . To explain, I 
can only think of the Revelation, for I can call it no other, that these men made 
tome. It was to me like the rising of a light in the darkness which lay around, 
and threatened to swallow me up. I was then in the very midst of Wertherism, 
the blackness and darkness of death. There was one thing in particular struck me 
in Goethe. It is in his Wilhelm Meister. He had been describing an association 
of all sorts of people of talent, formed to receive propositions and give responses 
to them, all of which he described with a sort of seriousness at first, but with irony 
at the last. However, these people had their eyes on Wilhelm Meister, with great 





16 Word omitted in MS. Y 
7 Carlyle is assured that there are few in his audience able to read German, but 


anticipates a better time. 
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cunning watching over him at a distance at first, not interfering with him too 
soon ; at last the man who was intrusted with the management of the thing took 
him in hand, and began to give him an account of how the association acted. Now 
this is the thing, which, as I said, so much struck me. He tells Wilhelm Meister 
that a number of applications for advice were daily made to the association, which 
were answered thus and thus; but that many people wrote in particular for recipes 
of happiness ; all that, he adds, was laid on the shelf, and not answered at all. Now 
this thing gave me great surprise when I read it. ‘ What!’ I said, ‘is it not the 
recipe of happiness that I have been seeking all my life, and isn’t it precisely be- 
cause I have failed in finding it that I am now miserable and discontented?’ Had 
I supposed, as some people do, that Goethe was fond of paradoxes, that this was 
consistent with the sincerity and modesty of the man’s mind, I had certainly rejected 
it without further trouble; but I couldn’t think it. At length, after turning 
it up a great while in my own mind,I got to see that it was very true what 
he said—that it was the thing that all the world were in error in. No man 
has a right to ask for a recipe for happiness; he can do without happiness ; there 
is something better than that. All kinds of men who have done great things— 
priests, prophets, sages—bave had in them something higher than the love of 
happiness to guide them, spiritual clearness and perfection, a far better thing that 
than happiness. Love of happiness is but a kind of hunger at the best, a craving 
because I have not enough of sweet provision in this world. If I am asked what 
that higher thing is, I cannot at once make answer, I am afraid of causing mistake. 
There is no nameI can give it that is not to be questioned ; I couldn’t speak 
about it; there is no name for it, but pity for that heart that does not feel it; 
there is no good volition in that heart. This higher thing was once named the 
Cross of Christ—not a happy thing that, surely.'® 


The whole of German literature is not to be reduced to a seeking 
of this higher thing, but such was the commencement of it. The 
philosophers of Germany are glanced at. 


I studied them once attentively, but found that I got nothing out of them. 
One may just say of them that they are the precisely opposite to Hume. . 
This study of metaphysics, I say, had only the result, after bringing me rapidly 
through different phases of opinion, at last to deliver me altogether out of meta- 
physics. I found it altogether a frothy system, no right beginning to it, no right 
ending. I began with Hume and Diderot, and as long as I was with them I ran 
at atheism, at blackness, at materialism of all kinds. IfI read Kant I arrived at 
precisely opposite conclusions, that all the world was spirit, namely, that there 
was nothing material at all anywhere; and the result was what I have stated, 
that I resolved for my part on having nothing more to do with metaphysics at all. 


After the Werther period Goethe ‘ got himself organised at last, 
built up his mind, adjusted to what he can’t cure, not suicidally 
grinding itself to pieces.’ Fora time the Ideal, Art, Painting, Poetry, 
were in his view the highest things, goodness being included in these. 
God became for him ‘only a stubborn force, really a heathen kind 
of thing.’ As his mind gets higher it becomes more serious too, 
uttering tones of most beautiful devoutness. ‘In the West-Ostlicher 
Diwan, though the garb is Persian, the whole spirit is Christianity, it 
is Goethe himself, the old poet, who goes up and down singing little 


18 Compare with this passage ‘ the Everlasting Yea’ of Sartor Resartus. 
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snatches of his own feelings on different things. It grows extremely 
beautiful as it goes on, full of the finest things possible, which 
sound like the jingling of bells when the queen of the fairies rides 


abroad.’ ! 

Of Schiller the principal characteristic is ‘a chivalry of thought, 
described by Goethe as the spirit of freedom struggling ever forward 
to be free.’ His Don Carlos 


is well described as being like to a lighthouse, high, far-seen, and withal empty. 
It is in fact very like what the people of that day, the Girondists of the French 
Revolution, were always talking about, the Bonheur du peuple and the rest... . 
There was a nobleness in Schiller, a brotherly feeling, a kindness of sympathy for 
what is true and just. There was a kind of silence too at the last. He gave up 
his talk about the Bonheur du peuple, and tried to see if he could make them 
happier instead. 


The third great writer in modern Germany is Richter. 


Goethe was a strong man, as strong as the mountain rocks, but as soft as the 
green sward upon the rocks, and like them continually bright and sun-beshone. 
Richter, on the contrary, was what he has been called, a half-made man; he 
struggled with the world, but was never completely triumphant over it. But one 
loves Richter. . . . There is more joyous laughter in the heart of Richter than in 
any other German writer. 


We have then much reason to hope about the future; great things 
are in store for us. 


It is possible for us to attain a spiritual freedom compared with which 
political enfranchisement is but a name. . . . I can’t close this lecture better than 
by repeating these words of Richter, Thou, Eternal Providence, wilt cause the day to 
dawn. ; 

Nothing now remains for me but to take my leave of you—a sad thing at all 
times that word, but doubly so in this case. When I think of what you are, and 
of what I am, I cannot help feeling that you have been kind to me ; I won't trust 
myself to say how kind ; but you have been as kind to me as ever audience was 
to man, and the gratitude which I owe you comes to you from the bottom of my 
heart, May God be with you all! 


Epwarp DowneEN. 


19 A defence of Goethe from the charges of over-serenity and political indifference 
follows. 
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THE NEW IRISH LAND BILL. 


THE RESERVE which is observed in each House of Parliament upon 
the subject of measures which are before the other, made it impossi- 
ble for me, in speaking in the House of Lords on the 8th of April, to do 
more than indicate in the most general terms the principal objection 
which I entertain to the Irish Land Bill of the Government. The 
same reticence need not be observed in discussion ‘ out of doors;’ and 
indeed it seems to be almost the duty of those who have given much 
attention to an important subject, that they should contribute what 
they can to the public consideration of it. 

Let me in the first place deprecate the attitude of mind which is 
impatient of all argument on the subject. It is an attitude not 
only common: it is prevalent. ‘Something must be done, never 
mind what.’ The weary cycles of Irish discontent, the savage and too 
often the disgusting crimes, the odious requirements of repression— 
all these may well drive us, at moments, into conduct born of mere 
recklessness and despair. There is, indeed, a time for everything. 
There are moments in politics, as in other affairs, when ordinary 
rules must be suspended. But no time can ever come when in the 
work of permanent legislation we can afford to forget what that work 
involves for the future as well as for the present. Least of all can 
such forgetfulness be afforded when one of the greatest evils we have 
to deal with is a chaos of opinion—a confounding of the plainest 
distinctions not only in matters of fact and of policy, but in morals. 
Simply. to yield without caring to think what is yielded—is not the 
way to mitigate but the way to aggravate that most fruitful kind of 
mischief. Neither the peculiar social problems of Ireland nor those of 
any other country can be solved in such a spirit. It is one thing to 
act upon a real political necessity ; it is another thing to go beyond 
the action which that necessity requires. It is yet another thing—and 
a very different thing indeed—ourselves to create or to aggravate the 
necessities to which we profess to yield, and to raise a new crop of 
such necessities for those who come after us. 

No politician who was responsible for the Land Act of 1870, and 
who defended the Disturbance Bill of 1880, can be accused of being 
insensible to the demands of circumstance or to the exigencies of 
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the moment. On the other hand, those who have agreed to ex- 
ceptional measures can never justly be accused of inconsistency 
because they decline to advance farther and farther upon divergent 
paths. There were in the Land Act of 1870, as there are in every part 
of our constitution, a great many so-called ‘principles’ involved 
which, if carried farther, would effectually destroy other ‘ principles’ 
of far more fundamental obligation. It must never be forgotten 
that in politics, as well as in higher matters, the limits within which 
a principle is applied are, or may be, an essential part of that principle 
itself. The whole system of government under which we live depends 
on our constant recollection or on our instinctive sense of this truth. 

In the present paper I wish to put on record some of the principal 
objections I entertain to the proposals of her Majesty’s Government 
for the further alteration of the law affecting the Ownership and 
Occupancy of land in Ireland. 

The fundamental principle of these objections may be stated in a 
few words. Every measure which can be prudently and justly taken 
with a view to increase the number of the Owners of land in Ireland 
is a measure tending in the right direction. On the other hand, 
every measure which tends gratuitously to impair or destroy Owner- 
ship altogether, by cutting out of it some of its most essential ele- 
ments, and by reducing all Owners, more or less completely, to the 
position of mere rent-chargers, must be a measure tending in the 
wrong direction, not only at the present moment but for all time to 
come. 

It has long been one of the professed aims of the Liberal party 
to modify or remove the restrictions which constitute what is called 
‘limited Ownership’ in land,—with the great object of making every 
Owner as immediately and as directly interested as possible in the 
good management of his property. Legislation—however exceptional, 
provided only it be just—with a view to increase as rapidly as possible 
the number of persons who own land in Ireland, is, in my view, most 
expedient. Legislation tending unduly and needlessly to limit the 
freedom of such Ownership, wken it has been acquired, is, in my 
view, not only inexpedient, but mischievous in the highest degree. 

These two lines of legislation are not only different, but they are 
opposite in direction. Tenants may well refrain from buying those 
incidents of ownership which they expect, by agitation, to get for 
nothing. Capitalists who are not tenants will be little tempted to 
invest their money in land if they cannot buy with it the powers 
essential fur its management. Thus the value of the Purchase Clauses 
will be destroyed, or much diminished, by the Occupancy Clauses. 
It will do little good to multiply the number of Owners in Ireland if 
they are to be deprived of the powers which are essential to the 
discharge of those functions in which the whole virtue of Ownership 
consists, The thoughtlessness prevalent on this subject is astonishing. 
Vou. IX.—No. 51. 3 N 
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Tn Ireland it is now commonly laid down as an indisputable pro- 
position that if a landowner receives a certain annual rent it is all 
he requires, and that everything else he values in Ownership is 
a *mere sentiment.’ This is true only in the same sense in which it is 
true that ‘sentiment’ is the one great power which gives force and 
dignity to all the pursuits of life. Even in those callings in which the 
love of money seems to be predominantly concerned, men can and do 
get deeply interested in better things. In the excellence of the pro- 
ducts in which they deal—in the skill of their workmen—in the satis- 
faction of customers—in the contribution they make to the wants of 
others and to the material progress of the world,—in one or other of 
these ways all men in all callings do contrive to cherish and to be im- 
pelled by ‘sentiments’ other and better than those which are inspired 
by the mere enjoyment of money. The Ownership of land may at least 
be credited with some share in this higher savour among the pursuits 
of life. The management of an estate is, or ought to be, as much 
a business as the management of any other concern. The ‘sentiment’ 
which delights in seeing the improvement of a landed property is a 
sentiment of the highest value to the State. No man could count 
the millions which, under the stimulus of this ‘ sentiment,’ have been 
laid out on the improvement of the soil in these kingdoms. And yet 
it is a kind of outlay which those who are not concerned in it may 
never see. In other branches of industry capital takes a more visible 
form. Great buildings, forests of chimneys, miles of houses, the 
confused noises of machinery—-these are all evident to the eye or to 
the ear. But the investments of capital in the soil often, like the 
dead, ‘lie silent underground,’ or are visible only in changes of 
vegetation which the mine-owner or the mill-owner would never 
notice. Not, generally, in great works which catch the eye; not in 
gigantic reclamations which are trumpeted in newspapers; but in 
“the ceaseless outflows of continual interest and attention—now on 
this farm, now on that; now on one field, now on another—has this 
sentiment’ of Ownership been fertilising and reclaiming land for 
‘generations past. It has at least as high elements in it as the 
sentiment which prevails in any other secular pursuit whatever. It 
may pay, but it never pays highly. Men are not incited to it merely, 
or even mainly, by the love of money. The doctrine that they ought 
to be contented with the position of mere rent-chargers is a doctrine 
founded on the ignorance or the prejudices of those who know. nothing 
themselves of the management of land. Every act of legislation 
which is inspired by this doctrine will not only be unjust as regards 
the present time, but most injurious for all time te come. 

This would be true anywhere. But it is even more true of Ireland 
than of any other country in the world. If the unfortunate history 
of that country has led, and indeed has almost compelled, many land- 
owners there to be contented with the position of mere rent-receivers, 
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or has discouraged or prevented them from having any other, there 
is all the more reason and necessity for favouring the change in this 
matter which has undoubtedly been in progress. If there has been 
one fact brought out more clearly than another by the evidence taken 
before the Commission, it is the large and unacknowledged share 
which landowners have frequently contributed to the improvement of 
Ireland. There is, indeed, an immense range of variation as to the 
practice’ in this respect—a range of variation which all the more 
condemns legislation which is founded on general assumptions and 
which gives indiscriminate rights. I doubt whether in any part of 
England or of Scotland an instance could be found of more spirited 
outlay than that which has been detailed before the Commission as 
the outlay of the Duke of Leinster and of some other landowners 
on the main drainage of an important district.' Only one general 
assumption on this matter would be safe, and that is, that the 
‘sentiment’ of Ownership should be encouraged and developed to 
the highest possible degree. Ireland needs, above ali things, an 
active and enterprising Ownership in land. In most parts of 
England the land has been under cultivation for centuries. Its 
condition has been the result of the outlay of many generations 
of Owners, and of the labour of many generations of tenants. In 
such cases, the existing Owner may have comparatively little to do 
except to keep buildings and other improvements abreast of the 
science of the time. But Ireland is, as regards a large portion of it, 
a country in a backward stage of agricultural industry. There is 
a vast amount of land which may be reclaimed. There is another 
vast amount of land only half cultivated, which requires to be 
thoroughly improved. Above all, in a large part of Ireland the 
tillage of the people is so rude, their habits so antiquated, and their 
holdings so scattered and so miserable, that it is very often an indis- 
pensable preliminary to all improvement that they should be re- 
arranged and more or less consolidated. Every ‘sentiment’ which 
can induce capital and enterprise and knowledge to come to the help 


. Of sluggishness and ignorance and poverty, in such a country, ought 


to be stimulated and encouraged, instead of being checked by legis- 
lation and denounced in speeches. 

There is, therefore, obviously the strongest objection in principle 
to every limitation on the Ownership of land in Ireland which is not 
justified or demanded under one or other of these three following 
categories :-— 

1. Limitations arising out of rights, legal or equitable, acquired 
by existing Occupiers from contract, or from usages capable of being 
supported by reasonable evidence before a Court. 

2. Limitations which can be honestly said to be essential to the 
conduct of agriculture as a business. 


1 Bessborough Commission Report, vol. iii. Q. 40, 528. 
3N2 
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3. Limitations intended for the exceptional protection of extreme 
helplessness and poverty. 

These are limitations which give the widest scope to the recog- 
nition of every local circumstance, and all the special conditions 
of Ireland. 

Under the first of these heads came all the limitations imposed 
by the Act of 1870 in clothing with legal force the Ulster custom 
and all other similar usages wherever their existence could be proved, 
as applicable to each individual case. In doing this the Act went 
very far: because many of the usages thus legally enforced had never 
been of the certain and accepted character which alone constitutes a 
legal custom in England. Many of them were nothing more than 
the rules or allowances of individual liberality on the part of owners 
—allowances which were thus entirely changed in character. 

Under the second of these heads came all the limitations imposed 
by the same Act, securing compensation for improvements, and for 
the encouragement of leases. 

Under the third head came the Disturbance Clauses, which were 
avowedly of an exceptional character, and were carefully framed, and 
as carefully explained, so as to exclude the idea that they were in- 
tended to acknowledge a divided Ownership, and to make it plain 
that they were intended simply to compensate for disturbance ina 
profitable business. Nothing could be more definite and precise than 
the language of Mr. Gladstone in 1870 in explaining the ‘ Disturbance’ 
Clauses :—‘ That which is our main contention is this—that the great 
remedy which, apart from custom, ought to be provided for the Irish 
Occupier, should be provided for him in the shape of a shelter against 
eviction, but not on the footing of a joint property in the soil. When 
he has paid his money that gives him such a property—inconvenient 
as it may be—with the consent, or the fairly presumed consent, of 
his landlord, he is entitled to be protected. But I am not prepared, 
nor are any of my colleagues, to admit that the just protection of him 
affords either an apology or a reason for endowing him with a joint 
property in the soil.’ And, be it observed, this disclaimer did not rest 
only, or even mainly, on the declarations of the Government. It rested 
on the structure of the Act. If the compensation for disturbance had 
been intended as the price of a right of property, that price would have 
been higher in proportion to the size and value of the holding. But, on 
the contrary, the rate of compensation was graduated on a scale de- 
creasing with size and value, and increasing with smallness and poverty. 

It is now proposed to confer by law upon every tenant in Ireland 
(except existing lease-holders), indiscriminately, and without the 
least reference to the fact whether he has ever acquired it, or had the 
smallest reason to claim it, a right to sell his holding ‘for the best 
price that can be got’—that is, to the highest bidder, unless the 
Owner can object to that bidder on some specified ground proved 
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before a legal Court. There are limitations proposed in respect to 
price and in respect to the division of the price to which I shall refer 
presently. But these do not affect the proposition that the right to 
sell is to be bestowed universally and indiscriminately. This indis- 
criminate right of sale is to be given by statute, however such right 
may have been excluded when the tenant took his farm; or however 
little he may have earned it by special outlay; or however much 
the Owner may have himself executed the improvements—or however 
much in other ways the saleable value of the farm may have arisen 
from causes with which the tenant has had nothing to do. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that my objection to the 
right of selling Occupancies lies only against giving it universally and 
indiscriminately. I do not speak of the right of sale established and 
regulated by mutual agreement: nor of the right of sale as gained by 
custom and acquired by purchase: nor of the right of sale agreed to 
by the Owner as an alternative to paying ‘compensation for disturb- 
ance:’ nor of the right of sale similarly agreed to as compensation 
for improvements. I speak, and speak only, of the right of sale 
given universally—as an inseparable incident of agricultural tenure 
—irrespective of all special circumstances and of all the conditions 
on which men may have let and hired yearly tenancies in Ireland. 

This sweeping proposal cannot be defended on the ground of any 
rights which have been equitably acquired; hecause it is to apply 
to all cases without discrimination. It cannot be defended on the 
ground that it is necessary for the successful prosecution of agricul- 
ture ; because the best agriculture in the world is to be found where 
no such right of sale exists, or could be entertained. It cannot be 
defended on the ground that it is required for the protection of mere 
poverty and helplessness ; because it embraces thousands of tenancies 
in respect to which no such circumstances can be pleaded. 

A law so regardless of the varieties of circumstance, and of the 
equities which are inseparable from them, will constitute an entirely 
new system of things,—involving, if not by the strictest logic, yet 
at least by the most powerful and insuperable implications of 
popular feeling,—the idea and all the consequences of a divided 
Ownership, with the benefits of fall Ownership ieft to nobody. The 
universal and indiscriminate right of selling Occupancies given to 
all yearly tenants without the least reference to any legitimate 
expectation or method of acquiring it, constitutes a share, and it 
may be a large share, of Ownership, suddenly transferred from 
those who now have it, and who may have sacrificed much to keep 
it, to those who have never had it, and have never paid one six- 
pence for it. 

I could not use the argument which seeks to identify or even to 
connect this new statutory right of selling Occupancies with the 
common law of assignment. It may be perfectly true that by 
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the common law of Ireland, as by the common law of England, 
Occupiers, in the absence of agreement to the contrary, have a 
right of assigning their own interest, whatever that might be, 
But they could not assign an interest larger or greater than that. 
which they themselves possessed. They could not give away that 
which was not their own to give. By law the Owner had the right to 
turn out the assignee when the interest which had been assigned to 
him had expired. This counter right, inseparable from Ownership, 
was as essential a part of the law as the right of assignment. It is 
surely, therefore, a most misleading representation of the conditions 
under which men have long acquired both the Ownership and the 
Occupancy of land in Ireland to put forward the right of assignment 
as fundamental, and the counter right by which it was limited and 
qualified as accidental or adventitious. The opposite position—the 
very converse—is the truth. The argument which confounds the 
new right of sale with the old privilege of assignment is purely tech- 
nical. The argument, on the other hand, which maintains the right 
of the Owner to have an effective choice in the selection of his own 
tenant is founded on all the considerations alike of policy and of 
equity which affect the case. The Owner has, and he ought to be en- 
couraged to feel that he has, a paramount interest in the character and 
in the qualifications of those who hire his land. In no country in the 
world is this just interest exposed to such dangers asin Ireland. There 
is abundant evidence taken before the Commission which proves how 
violent and unscrupulous many of the Irish Tenants are in their 
dealings with each other; and how exacting towards the labouring 
classes who have noland. The right of assignment, therefore, not only 
always was, but always ought to be, absolutely qualified and limited 
by the counter rights and by the duties of Ownership. Under this 
qualification and limitation, and out of the balance between the two 
rights, the sale of holdings becomes of necessity a matter of arrange- 
ment and agreement between the Owner and the Occupier. I do 
not for a moment argue that under such agreements the sale of 
holdings may not, under the conditions which prevail in many parts 
of Ireland, be both a just and a convenient arrangement. I have, 
indeed, reason to know that it has sometimes many advantages, as, 
for example, where it provides quietly for the consolidation of small 
holdings by enabling the more wealthy tenants to buy out the poorer, 
and so to remove them without the evils and dangers of eviction, 
But such conditions are essentially local. They furnish no justifica- 
tion, and, in my opinion, no excuse for a compulsory law, making 
the right of sale inseparable from the tenure of land on hire under 
all circumstances and in all parts of Ireland. 

Then there is another argument used in support of this universal 
and indiscriminate right of selling Occupancies, which seems to me 
quite as indefensible as the last. It is said that under the Disturbance 
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Clauses of the Act of 1870 we did give an ‘ interest’ to Occupiers 
which has in fact been found to have a money value. It is urged 
that therefore we must allow, or may as well allow, this ‘ interest ’ 
to be saleable. But is it possible to sustain the doctrine that every 
valuable ‘ interest’ which a man may have, he must necessarily be 
entitled to transfer by sale to anybody else? That valuable interest may 
be so interwoven with the superior or with the concurrent rights of other 
men, that, on the contrary, it may involve the greatest possible injus- 
tice that the law should step in to enable him to sell it. How would 
this doctrine of the universal and compulsory saleability of all valu- 
able ‘interests’ be tolerated in the commercial world? What ‘interest” 
is more valuable than a partnership in a thriving commercial busi- 
ness? But does it follow that the law should interfere to make all such 
interests liable to sale? And what would it avail, in arguing for such 

a proposal, to point out the indisputable fact that such ‘ interests’ do 

possess a money value, and that men are able to borrow money on 

the security they afford? Personal qualities which are incapable of 
proof or even of appreciation before a Court of Law are of the essence of 
athousand valuable ‘ interests ;’ but these interests are so interwoven 

with the rights and the dearest interests of other men, that it would 

involve the greatest possible injustice compulsorily to make them 

saleable. The Owners and Occupiers of land are, in some respects, 
in the position of partners in one of the most important industries in 

the world. Nor is there one in which personal qualities may be of 
higher moment and account. There may be cases—in Ireland 

there may be thousands of cases—in which it is a matter of 
indifference to the Owner whether one man or another is tenant 

of a holding. But there may be also, and there are, thousands of 
other cases in which no such indifference prevails. Indeed it may 

be said with truth that such indifference, where it does exist, is one of 
the bad features of a condition of things which it is the highest 

interest of the State to discourage rather than to encourage and ta 

perpetuate. There is an increasing number of landowners in Ireland 

who are sensible of the duties of their position, and whose great desire 

is to choose tenants who are active, skilful, and industrious. To all 

these the universal saleability of farms will be ‘a heavy blow and.a. 
great discouragement.’ 

But, even if it could be asserted, which it cannot, that all the 
existing tenants of Ireland have by usages or expectations, however: 
indefinite, acquired this right of selling their farms, what excuse 
can be offered for affixing this right indelibly to all future tenancies ? 
The Act of 1870 carefully provided that even in Ulster and elsewhere, 
whilst this right of sale was to be respected and protected whenever 


it had been acquired, it might be bought up and paid off, so that the 


farm might be cleared of it for evermore. 
Under this provision an inducement was held out to enterprising 
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and improving Owners that at least by purchase they could regain 
that complete freedom of dealing in their land which is the only 
healthy condition of business of any kind. But now it is proposed 
to cut off even this hope for the application of Owners’ capital to the 
improvement of Ireland. A man may buy up and pay off every 
existing right or expectation ; he may buy up every new right given 
by this new proposed law ; he may lay out his money in buildings, in 
drainage, and in reclamation; but he is never to be allowed to let 
the land so freed and so improved except under the disheartening 
condition imposed by law, that the man to whom he lets it is to have 
the power of selling it the very next day, or month, or year, to some 
one else of whom the Owner may know nothing, or of whom he may 
have the best reason to believe the worst. 

Let us look at the operation of such a law in combination with 
the new scheme for increasing the number of the Owners of land in 
Ireland. Let us take the favourite case of a tenant who has done 
whatever has been done in the way of improvement. Under the new 
Purchase Clauses he buys his own farm; and it is expected that 
under the stimulus of Ownership and of the ‘ sentiment’ which it in- 
spires, he adds greatly to the improvements which he had executed 
before. He builds a better house; he drains his land better; he 
makes new fences; he reclaims bits of bog or bits of mountain. 
Suddenly there happens to him some one of the many contingencies 
of life which changes or arrests its usual course. He becomes unable to 
eultivate his farm himself as he had been wont todo. But his attach- 
ment to the spot, always great, has become greater still. Another 
generation is coming on, and to one or other of his sons, when they 
are older, he desires and hopes to continue the home and the property 
he has acquired. In the mean time, for perhaps some five or ten years, 
it may be almost indispensable that he should let his farm. Under 
the proposal of this Bill he will be unable to do so without the tenant 
acquiring an inalienable right to sell the Occupancy to some third 
person who may be a bad farmer and a litigious man, or who may be 
obnoxious to the Owner for many reasons which he could never make 
good in a Court of Law. Is it possible to defend such a lawas this on 
any plea of either justice or expediency? This, however, is only one 
out of a hundred cases which might be put. There is no distinction 
in justice or in principle between a new proprietor who has bought, 
and an old proprietor who has inherited, his land, except this: that 
existing Owners are more, likely to be encountered and encumbered 
by subordinate interests equitably acquired. But even on the oldest 
estates there will be many cases in which no such interests exist—or 
where they may be extinguished—or where the Owner desires to let a 
farm which he has himself improved and furnished. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why in such cases, or in others which might be 
specified, Owners should be prohibited by law from letting their 
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land without the power of sale attaching to the occupancy. Such a 
prohibition goes far beyond anything which can be justified on the 
plea of defending local usages. It is a gratuitous introduction of the 
evils of divided Ownership where it did not exist before, and a stand- 
ing impediment in the way of any return in Ireland to a healthier 
condition of things. 

I admit, indeed, that the Bill of the Government makes a gallant, 
and I am sure a sincere, attempt to avoid or to mitigate the evils 
whicb have often been pointed out as the accompaniment of what is 
called ‘ Free Sale.’ It is proposed to put statutory limitations on that 
freedom which shall qualify the initial declaration cf the first clause 
that the Occupier may sell ‘ for the best price that can be got.’ These 
limitations have two objects in view. One is to prevent, as far as it 
may be possible to prevent, the exaction of extravagant prices for the 
‘goodwill’ or occupancy of farms. The other object of the limitations 
is to secure to the Owner some share in the selling price of his own 
farms, where a recognisable portion of that price ought clearly in equity 
to belong to him. Both of these objects are essential—one of them in 
respect to policy, the other of them in respect to justice. If the 
selling price of Occupancies were to be unlimited, the whole advantage 
of low rents would be intercepted by the individuals who happen to be 
Occupiers at the present time, and not one shilling of that advantage 
would pass on to the Occupiers of the future. And so likewise if these 
existing Occupiers are to be allowed to carry off, in all cases and under 
all circumstances, the whole selling value which may have arisen from 
the sacrifices which Owners have made in the shape of cheap rents, or 
from the outlay they have made in the shape of improvements, there 
would be a wholesale and most unjust transfer of property from one class 
to the other. The Government does recognise both these obvious 
truths, and the Bill does endeavour to respect them. But these are 
exactly the principles on which even in Ulster the right of sale has 
been regulated and limited by various rules on various estates, and it 
is precisely against these rules and regulations that the most strenuous 
resistance has arisen and the most violent condemnation has been 
pronounced. Even if the statutory limitations, which are to come in 
the place of the limitations imposed by custom and by agreement, were 
in themselves perfectly well framed, the question arises how far they 
are likely to be permanent. Mere logic in politics does not always run 
its course. But there are conditions of pressure under which it does, 
and very quickly too. Moreover, under these conditions the logic is 
apt to be very loose and very one-sided. The inferences which have 
been drawn from the Act of 1870, and the arguments which, as we 
have seen, have been founded on it, show that such conditions are 
present in all their force when we give new rights by law. The Bill 
gives new impulse to the forces which tend to override every limita- 
tion, however much that limitation may be founded’either on policy 
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or on justice. The universal right of sale given to all Occupiers 
indiscriminately and without any reference to pre-existing rights, or 
even pre-existing expectations, or to varieties of circumstance, is a 
right which has it in its very nature to swell and grow, and to eat up 
every other right, however equitable, which comes across its path. 

There is, as it seems to me, a curious illustration of this tendency 
in the Bill itself, and in the very definition of the limitations which 
it is proposed to put upon the tenant’s right to sell that which has 
never been his own. It is proposed by the Bill that if the improve- 
ments on a farm have been done by the Owner, he may apply to the 
Court to have such improvements valued, and any moneys found due 
to him on such valuation shall be paid to him out of the purchase 
moneys of the tenancy. The principle of this provision is of obvious 
necessity if any regard whatever is to be paid to equity. But there is 
this curious deduction made--that the Court may find that the land- 
lord’s right to the value of his own improvements has been adequately 
met and compensated ‘ by increased rent or otherwise.’ Now let us 
look at the idea and the principle which is involved in this deduction 
from the general provision. 

If I execute improvements upon land hired from another man, 
there is an excellent and most equitable reason why my interest in 
those improvements should be exhaustible by lapse of time. That 
equitable reason lies in this—that the results of the improvement I have 
executed are due not only to my capital, or to my labour, but also 
to the capital of the Owner invested in and represented by the qualities 
of the soil. When, therefore, I have reaped the results of the im- 
provement for a time long enough to repay me the capital I have 
laid out, with interest, and perhaps a handsome profit,—then the 
time has come when the Owner becomes justly entitled to a substan- 
tial share in the results which have been so largely due to that which 
belonged to him. But, it is a turning of the tables indeed to main- 
tain that an Owner can ever lose by any lapse of time his right of 
property in his own improvements upon his own land. The mere 
payment of rent for land so improved, however long that payment may 
continue, can never give the Occupier any right to that to which he 
has contributed nothing. If I hire land which is not only owned, but 
has also been improved, by another man, then the rent which I may 
pay him for the right of cultivation can never by any lapse of time 
entitle me to any share whatever in the selling value of that which 
is entirely and exclusively his. If by the mere payment of rent I 
can ever be entitled to possess myself of the selljng value of the 
capital which he has invested in improvements, then on the same 
principle the mere continuous payment of rent may entitle me to 
possess myself also of that other portion of his capital which has been 
invested in the Ownership of the soil. This is indeed a new and 2 
very cheap way of purchasing land! It seems to be in strict accord- 
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ance with a speech made during last winter by some member of the 
Land League who told the tenants whom he was addressing that they 
had paid rent for so many years that they had paid the capital value 
of their farms over and over again, and they might now fairly claim 
them as their own. 

Perhaps I am wrong in the interpretation.I put on this strange sub- 
section of the first clause of the Land Bill ; and if Iam right I feel sure 
that it will be altered. But if such consequences as these are capable 
of being drawn from the right of sale by those who are led to follow 
them in the drafting of a Bill, how much more easily will unjust and 
extravagant consequences be drawn in the imagination of Jrish tenants 
under the stimulus not only of self-interest but of political agitation 

These are some of the direct consequences of this proposal. But 
the indirect consequences are numberless, and equally open to 
objection. 

The universal and perpetual statutory right of sale must carry 
with it the perpetual exclusion of freedom of bargain in respect to 
rent. In a healthy condition of agriculture, and among a people 
with an adequate and civilised standard of life, a farm let at its 
market value ought not to have any saleable value in addition to 
the rent. Therefore, to keep up the perpetual saleability of . farms, 
there must be a perpetual provision for keeping down the market- 
ability of rents: This may be tolerable, and even necessary for the pro- 
tection of men who have bought or have otherwise equitably acquired 
a saleable interest. It is unreasonable for the protection of men who 
have simply hired land without having paid anything whatever for 
goodwill, and still more of men who step into a holding equipped by 
the Owner. 

Even as regards existing tenants in Ulster and elsewhere who 
have acquired or who have been allowed a right of sale, there is 
obviously the utmost difficulty in laying down any principle on which 
any definite proportion is to be maintained between the letting value 
and the saleable interest. In what shares the Owner and the Occupier 
are to divide the total value of a farm is a question on which there 
is no intelligible rule to guide us. This is a difficulty to be borne 
as best it may where a quasi joint Ownership has been established by 
custom, and when that custom may itself supply some standard of 
valuation. But to raise this difficulty gratuitously where it does not 
now exist, and to stereotype it by law for all future generations, 
seems to me to be indefensible, and at variance with the practice and 
with the legislation of all civilised nations on the Ownership and Occu- 
pancy of land. 

It is a matter of great importance to observe the connection be- 
tween this universal, indelible, and permanent. right of sale, and the 
corresponding permanence of some provision for the State regulation 
of rents, and the artificial abatement of them by law: Yet the Bill 
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distinctly and definitely professes not to contemplate or provide for 
this permanence of State valuations and regulations. In the case of 
future tenancies—tenancies created after the passing of the Bill—the 
Occupiers are not to have a permanent and indelible right of appealing 
to Courts on the subject of rents. Yet they are to have the permanent 
and indelible right of sale. But the right of sale would become valueless 
under the system of full market rates of rent. In order, therefore, 
to preserve this indelible right of sale, it will be contended that the 
State must never retire from the duty of dry-nursing every Irishman 
for all time to come, in the making of his bargain for a farm. 

But although this is not the proposal of the Bill, and is only one 
of the many consequences to which the adoption of it will probably 
lead, the proposal which the Bill does make in respect to the State- 
valuation of Rents seems to me to be much too sweeping. We 
must remember what the new definition is of a ‘ present’ Tenancy. 
It may continue to be ‘ present’ till the crack of doom. Death does 
not put an end to its existence. Sale does not put an end to its 
existence. Even bankruptcy does not apparently in all cases put an 
end to its existence. It passes from generation to generation and 
from hand to hand for ever, or until one or other of two contingencies 
occurs. It may be forfeited by breach of certain conditions: or it 
may be extinguished by being bought up by the Landlord. Strange 
to say, however, there are counter-limitations even upon this power ot 
the Landlord to buy back the complete interest in his own Jand. As 
the Bill is now drawn, it looks as if an Owner could not get rid of a 
‘ present ’ Tenancy even if he buys it at the Tenant’s own desire, or 
acquires it as the highest bidder in the open market. It is expressly 
enacted that ‘ during the first fifteen years after the passing of this 
Act a purchase by the Landlord of a Tenancy in exercise of his right 
of pre-emption shall not determine a Tenancy.’ Why not? What 
can be the use of pretending that a ‘ present’ tenancy has not been 
determined, when under any circumstances or at any time the Owner 
has bought out the ‘ present’ Occupier? Such a provision is clearly 
not inspired by the simple policy of defending existing interests. It 
seems rather to be a policy hostile and discouraging to that most 
natural and most legitimate method of returning to, or reaching, a 
healthy and natural condition of things—namely, the process by which 
Owners may redeem the full possession of their own land. At all 
events the utmost possible permanence and continuity is given to the 
occupancy of every Tenant now holding land in Ireland. We must 
bear this in mind when we try to estimate the sweep and duration of 
an enactment which declares that every one of these men may at any 
time, and as often apparently as he likes, ‘ from time to time,’ appeal 
to a Court to revise and to reduce his rent. Surely this is a propo- 
sition going far beyond what is required to meet even the peculiar 
conditions existing in Ireland. Much has been made of the vague 
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words used in the Report of the Richmond Commission. The 
words are these :—‘ Bearing in mind the system by which improve- 
ments and equipments of a farm are very generally the work of the 
Tenant, and the fact that a yearly Tenant is at any time liable 
to have his rent raised in consequence of the increased value 
that has been given to his holding by the expenditure of his own 
capital and labour, the desire for legislative interference to protect 
him from an arbitrary increase of rent does not seem unnatural, and 
we are inclined to think that by a majority of landowners it would not 
be objected to.’ Mr. Gladstone has argued, and I do not dispute the 
argument, that these words point to the establishment of a Court 
empowered in some measure or degree to deal with the question of 
rents. But there isa wide margin indeed for choice among measures 
which would satisfy this general proposition. I agree that there are 
weighty considerations of policy in the present condition of Ireland 
which point to the high value of some public authority being em- 
powered to arbitrate between landlord and tenant where such arbitra- 
tion is desired by both parties, or in certain limited and defined cases, 
where such arbitration is desired by one of them alone. The case 
pointed tu by the Commission is clear enough. It is the case where 
increments of rent, undue in frequency or in amount, are charged 
upon Tenants who have executed improvements upon their holdings. 
By all means let such cases be met, and let the power of appeal be 
wide enough to meet them. But surely the reasonabieness which 
may be pleaded for a proposal of this kind does not extend to the 
very different proposal of allowing every present Tenant in Ireland to 
claim from the State a revaluation and a regulation of his rent irre- 
spective altogether of improvements, irrespective of any poverty, and 
irrespective of any lapse of time during which he has heen paying 
the rent which he undertook to pay. Moreover this new right 
of appealing to the State for a valuation of rents does not even 
profess to aim at the mere checking of undue increments of rent upon 
improvements. It aims at revaluation upon a new basis, and with a 
different object altogether, that object being the establishment and 
defence of the indiscriminate right of sale, which may never have been 
contemplated by either party when farms were let and taken. In the 
present condition of Ireland it may be most desirable to have a Court able 
to mediate in those affairs which, in happier lands, are better regulated by 
agreement between man and man. But everything depends on the rules 
by which such a Court is to be guided and the aims which are set before 
it. I cannot admit that it ought to be the object, still less the pre- 
scribed duty, of a Court to establish and maintain an artificially low 
standard of rent in order to bolster up on behalf of all Occupiers, 
whether they bave equitably acquired it or not, a right to charge a 
fine upon the occupation of all those who come after them. 

We are often told that we must abandon all ‘ abstract ’ arguments 
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on this matter, and consider it only with reference to the peculiar cons 
ditions of Ireland. Well, let usdoso. What, then, is said to be the one 
great peculiarity of that country? We are told it is the prevalence 
of ‘earth-hunger.’ But what doesthis mean? It means that for every 
Irishman who has a farm there are two, or three, or perhaps even five 
other Irishmen who want one. Does it follow that the best means 
of meeting this evil is to take every possible artificial measure to secure 
that the minority of Irishmen who now hold the farms should be 
maintained in continuous and exclusive possession of them, and that as 
few opportunities as possible of acquiring farms should be allowed to 
the majority of Irishmen who are all hungering to get them? And this 
artificial limitation of the supply of farms to hire is to be kept up for 
the indiscriminate protection of all existing holders, without reference 
to the question whether in each case the existing holder may not be 
in every respect inferior to several otber Irishmen who would be 
delighted to get the farm, and would be much more able and much 
more willing to cultivate and improve it. The ‘survival of the 
fittest’ is the rule of Nature. Special and elaborate securities for the 
survival of the unfittest seem to be the favourite panacea for the ills 
of Ireland. 

Let us put a case, and it isa common one. There are five Irish- 
men, all of whom look to the hire of land as a means of living. Let 
us call them respectively Huffy, Guffy, Cuffy, Ruffy, and Duffy. 
Huffy has got a farm which he holds at an easy rent. He has ali the 
characteristics which belong to men accustomed to a low standard of 
living, and who can earn that living without exertion. His principal 
‘improvement ’ is a hovel, in which his children play with the poultry 
and with the pigs. The dunghill is at the door—not without heavy 
detachments of it inside the door. The patches of corn are yellow 
with weeds. But the potatoes are a fair crop, and the few cows do 
not fail in milk. Hnuffy is contented in his own way, and even happy. 
There may be reasons for letting him remain where he is. But these 
reasons have certainly no logical connection with the earth-hunger of 
four Irishmen out of every five. It may well be that in Huffy’s case not 
only are there four other men ready and eager to succeed him, but 
either Guffy, or Cuffy, or Ruffy, or Duffy—any one of them—would 
make a much better tenant. Some one of them may have much more 
skill and energy ; another of them may have more capital; anda third 
may have more of both. It would be immensely for the interest not 
only of the Owner, but of Ireland, that some one or other of these four 
better men should get the farm, with, of course, full compensation to 
Huffy for any right he may have legally or equitably acquired. Under 
.the Land Act of 1870 this compensation may amount to about one 
third, or more, of the whole capital value of the land. Is it any rational 
remedy for the peculiar condition of earth-hunger in Ireland that we 
should resort to artificial legislation to keep Huffy in perpetual posses- 
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sion—that we should enable him to charge a heavy fine on every 
successor—and that we should prevent an improving Owner from 
choosing the best of the many better men who are willing to take 
the farm on reasonable conditions ? 

The obvious truth in this matter has been well put by Judge 
Longford : ‘The advocates for a general settlement of rent by valua- 
tion endeavour to bring every case within an exception by alleging 
that the landlord has an unfair advantage; as the tenant who applies 
for the farm has no other resource against starvation, and that there is 
undue competition, as when one farm is vacant there are six men 
seeking for it. There is no foundation for this argument. It is not 
pretended that the five men starved who did not succeed in the compe- 
tition, or that the successful applicant was in utter destitution when 
he obtained it. On the contrary, it is probable that he had some 
capital to stock and cultivate the farm. He takes the farm merely 
to improve his condition.’ 

I fear that the plea founded on the‘ peculiar condition’ of Ireland 
fs too often used, not for the purpose of meeting any vague abstrac- 
tion of so-called Political Economy, but for the purpose of avoiding 
and evading all reasoning and all forethought on problems of legisla- 
tion which, perhaps more than any other in the world, require the 
most of both. 

The truth, indeed, is that many of the most peculiar conditions 
of Ireland are conditions which will be made worse and worse by 
needless and elaborate interferences with the intelligent management 
of landed property. If in the most desolate wastes—the most arid 
deserts of Irish: poverty and misery—we see anywhere some green spot 
of better cultivated fields, and of more comfortable homes, there we 
may be sure that the result has been due to some enterprising Owner 
who has attained that result, and could only attain it, by operations 
which some parts of the new Land Bill will fatally discourage, if they 
will not altogether prevent. 

The universal and unlimited right on the part of every ‘ present ’ 
Tenant at any time to appeal to a Court for the lowering of his rent 
would have a most discouraging effect on capital, and a most de- 
moralising effect on Tenants. A man may have got his farm by out- 
bidding all other competitors and by giving an extravagant price for 
goodwill, and then, when once in possession, he may appeal against 
his landlord at any time, and ‘ from time to time,’—may represent that 
his own offer was excessive, may profit by his own wrong, and may 
get his rent reduced. The temptation to every kind of deceit and 
false evidence under such a system would be insuperable. 

‘If I could conceive, said Mr. Gladstone in March 1870, ‘a plan 
more calculated than anything else, first of all, for throwing into con- 
fusion the whole economical arrangements of the country ; secondly for 
driving out of the field all solvent and honest men who might be 
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bidders for farms, and might desire to carry on the honourable busi- 
ness of agriculture; thirdly, for carrying widespread demoralisation 
throughout the whole mass of the Irish people, I must say, as at 
present advised—I confine myself to the present and until otherwise 
convinced— it is this plan and this demand that we should embody in 
our Bill, as a part of permanent legislation, a provision hy which men 
shall be told that there shall be an authority always existing, ready to 
release them from the contracts they have deliberately entered into.’ 
But such is the proposal of the new Bill, not indeed for ever, but for 
all the time during which all ‘ present tenancies’ shall survive, whether 
they be large or small, rich or poor, under whatever circumstances of 
freedom and deliberation they may have been constituted at first. I 
have seen no reason to change the opinion thus powerfully expressed. 
Neither the lapse of ten years, nor the lapse of any number of years, 
can abate its force. It is not an extreme opinion, or one founded on 
any abstract dogma of Adam Smith, or of Ricardo, or of Mill. It is an 
opinion founded on common sense applicable to the conduct of men 
in all ages and in all countries, and perhaps even more applicable to 
the Irish character than to the character of any other nation upon 
earth. I rejoice indeed at the endeavour to save out of the wreck of 
this common sense some little floating plank of hope in the distinction 
which the Bill proposes to establish between present and future tenan- 
cies. But sucha perpetual right to reopen bargains, and to break down 
contracts, when given indiscriminately to all ‘ present tenancies,’ will 
certainly be demanded by, and will probably be conceded to, all tenan- 
cies of the future. There is nothing—or at least there may be nothing 
—to separate the two cases except an arbitrary date. Thousands of 
Tenants who made their bargain ten, twenty, or thirty years ago, were 
just as free in doing so as any Tenant who can enter upon a ‘ future’ 
tenancy under this Bill when it becomes an Act. We see what has 
become of a distinction founded on this basis in the Act of 1870. 
Mr. Gladstone warned all Irishmen in 1870 that in future tenancies 
they must bargain for themselves. Yet every existing bargain, how- 
ever old or however new, is now to be reopened. What security is 
there that bargains made after 1881 are to be more respected than 
bargains made after 1870? No man in his senses would ever invest 
his money or spend his time on the improvement of Irish land under 
conditions which would make life one long struggle against per- 
petually recurring fraud and falsehood. 

Again, however, let me acknowledge another most important 
endeavour which the Bill makes to provide for a better future. It 
provides that where all the improvements on a farm have been exe- 
cuted by the Owner, the Court ‘may, if it think fit, disallow the 
application of the Tenant to have his rent valued and fixed by the 
State. But surely this is the very minimum of concession to a prin- 
ciple of fundamental policy and justice. The immense variety of de- 
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grees in which Owners have contributed for generations to the value of 
land—the equal variety of degrees in which Occupiers have been repaid 
over and over again for any outlay they have made—the certainty 
that thousands of ‘ present’ Tenants have been perfectly able to make 
their own bargain, and that they ought not to be allowed to reopen it 
—all indicate that the intervention of the State in the regulation of 
pre-existing contracts ought to be made as clearly exceptional and 
temporary as possible. 

The objections against the scheme which now goes under the 
name of the ‘Three F’s’ were urged and vindicated with the same 
force by the same Minister during the debates of 1870. These 
objections have never been met or answered. The Bill does not 
adopt that scheme in its entirety. But the differences between 
it and the general result or the inevitable consequences of the scheme 
before us, are differences which, though by no means unimportant 
in theory, are but too likely to yield to pressure. Practically, 
every ‘ present’ Tenant will have the power of bestowing the ‘Three 
F’s’ upon himself by the simple process of appealing to a Court. 
The risk he runs of possibly having to pay a somewhat increased 
rent, and of having that rent liable to periodical revision every 
fifteen years—this risk is the only deterrent. But this risk is 
small. The Court is bound to protect his new saleable interest ; 
and the value and amount of that saleable interest will tend more 
and more to be measured by the cheapness of rent which he may 
have long enjoyed. Instead, therefore, of the Owner’s theoretical 
right to increments of rent being available to check the swellings 
of tenant-right, it is much more probable that the statutory right of 
sale will, on the contrary, be effectual to check and ultimately to 
extinguish the right of Owners to enjoy any appreciable share in the 
increasing value of their own land. An Owner will only be able to 
increase his rent by paying for it its full capital value. 

I must add a few words on the position into which we have come 
in respect to the whole of this Irish land question. 

In the first place, no member of the present Government came into 
office pledged directly or indirectly to a new Irish Land Bill of this 
kind. On the contrary, such pledges as were given during the 
General Election were pledges pointing to measures in other fields of 
legislation which have all been interrupted, postponed, and perhaps 
endangered by the Irish land agitation. It was, indeed, universally 
expected that we should remedy the admitted failure of the Purchase 
Clauses of the Act of 1870. But neither Mr. Gladstone, nor any of 
us, were pledged or expected to unsettle all that had been done by that 
Act in respect to the relations between Ownership and Occupancy. 

It was justly expected of us that we should take steps to extend 
Ownership, and this, too, by some measure of large proportions. 

Vor. IX.—No. 51. 3 0 
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Nobody expected us to break it down by depriving it of all freedom 
of action, and of all discretion, in the management of property. 

Suddenly the accumulated effects of three disastrous seasons 
brought extensive distress among the cottier tenantry of the West, 
and simultaneously an active organisation, aiming at the severance of 
the Kingdoms, was established to“take advantage of that distress for 
its own purposes, 

The proposal of the Disturbance Bill last session, to meet a local 
and temporary emergency, the failure of that Bill, and the speeches 
made upon it on both sides, tended to reopen many questions. 

Under the pressure of this combination of circumstances, the 
Government agreed to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the operation of the Act of 1870. 

It was our duty to be open to conviction on this subject. But 
there was no adverse presumption against the Act of 1870 because 
three bad harvests had brought distress and even want on the poor 
and crowded tenantry of the west of Ireland. Mr. Bright has lately 
addressed some excellent good sense to men who have been agitating 
for a revival of the fallacies of Protection. He has told them that 
we have all been suffering of late—manufacturers and agriculturists 
alike—-from too little sun and too much water. Impatience under 
distress may be the means of disclosing real evils. But it is much 
more liable to suggest quack remedies. 

We waited for the results of the inquiry of our Commission. 
What have they been? One result has been what Mr. Gladstone 
calls a ‘litter ’of Reports. I venture to add that if the Reports have 
been a ‘ litter’ the examination has been a mess. 

In the first place, I think we have good reason to complain of the 
manner in which the inquiry was conducted. It is not a gracious task 
to make any such complaint. Men who give their time, at the re- 
quest of the Government, to conduct a great public inquiry, are not 
to be lightly criticised. But, on the jother hand, interests of the 
highest importance to the future of Ireland, and to the right under- 
standing of a great question, must not be compromised. I am bound 
to say, therefore, that the inquiry of the Bessborough Commission was 
so conducted by some of its principal members as to give the impression 
that it aimed from the very outset—not so much at an impartial in- 
vestigation of facts, as—at the establishment of a foregone conclusion. 
The programme of the ‘ Three F’s’ was the programme of the Com- 
missioners who chiefly conducted the examination of the witnesses. 
This is especially true of Baron Dowse. Leading questions suggested 
this programme on all occasions. The doctrine that the Ownership 
of land ought to be reduced to the ownership of a rent-charge was 
effusively patronised and encouraged. The examination of the very 
first witness is an excellent example. That witness was one of the 
County Court Judges, Mr. Thomas De Moleyns, Q.C. This gentleman 
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had been the County Court Judge for the county of Kilkenny for nine- 
teen years. His experience, therefore, extended over the whole time 
since the Land Act of 1870 came into operation. Kilkenny has not 
the enormous area of some of the Irish counties in the mountainous 
districts of the West. But it is one of the largest and most important 
counties in the great Province of Leinster. Its population is over 
100,000, and the number of its agricultural holdings is between 12,000 
and 13,000. Out of this great mass of small holdings, averaging some- 
where about 30 acres of arable land, how many cases of ‘ disturbance’ 
had come before the judge? Not more than sixteen during the whole 
ten years since the Land Act had passed! And of these how many 
cases could be called harsh on the part of the landlords? Only perhaps 
one or two, and of these again were there any in respect of which the 
judge was unable under that Act to give adequate compensation ? 
Not one! ‘I have never met with a case where I have given the full 
amount I had the privilege of giving.’® Then there is another ques- 
tion not lessimportant. The Land Act of 1870 did not contemplate 
the regulation of rents by the State. But indirectly and in extreme 
cases it did authorise the judges to take notice of rents obviously exor- 
bitant. Had any such cases come under the notice of the judge? Not 
one. ‘I am not aware that I have had any case of the kind.’ Now it 
is to this witness that Baron Dowse puts the following question—in 
comment upon the fact stated by Mr. De Moleyns that no custom 
similar to the Ulster custom (of sale) existed in Kilkenny. ‘ Do you 
think it an advantage or otherwise to have different land laws prevail- 
ing in different parts of Ireland ?’ 

This is obviously a leading question to draw from the witness 
an opinion in favour of the scheme of extending the Ulster custom 
(or the essential part of it) to the whole of Ireland. And what a 
question! Is it possible to pack more fallacies into a few words 
than are packed into that question? To most men it appears 
obvious that the same land laws do ‘ prevail over the whole of Ireland,’ 
when those laws aim at securing to all men in each locality that which 
they may have there lawfully and equitably acquired. But the learned 
Baron’s idea of identity in Land Law seems to be that the same rights 
should be given to men in one part of Ireland where these men have 
never possessed them, as are justly recognised as belonging to other 
men in other parts of Ireland, where these other men have paid largely 
to acquire them! Mr. Gladstone put this idea in its true light with 
admirable clearness in his speech of March 11, 1870: ‘ We distinctly 
decline to admit that it would be giving one law in substance to Ire- 
land, though it might be so in form, if we were to provide the same 
legislation and the same compensation for men who have paid nothing 
at all when they took their holdings as we provide for those-who have 


2 Bessborough Commission Report, vol. ii. Q. 19 
3 Thid. Q. 42. 4 Ibid. Q. 64. 
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invested large sums of money; and upon that subject we cannot be 
too explicitly understood by the hon. member for Kilkenny.’ Buta very 
able lawyer like Baron Dowse has the power of bamboozling almost any 
witness by leading questions such as that above quoted. Even Queen’s 
Counsel seem unable to resist him. Accordingly Mr. De Moleyns 
was led into some very ambiguous and not very clear-headed replies, 
until at last, finding himself in deep waters on the whole subject 
of the Ulster Custom, of which he had no special knowledge, he 
sounded a very wise retreat: ‘I really would wish this part of my 
evidence, which I have been more or less drawn ‘into, to be taken 
with this qualification, that I do not consider myself a judge.’® 
Now this is a sample of the method in which the whole ex- 
amination of witnesses was conducted, and we can imagine its 
effect on men even less able than Mr. De Moleyns to resist or to detect 
the fallacies and confusions of thought which are so prevalent ona 
difficult and complicated subject. 

But this is not all. 

If the Government were to be accused of seeking to legislate on 
the Irish Land question on the principle of simply yielding to the 
demands of those who happen to be tenants at the present moment, 
without any regard to the possibility of those demands being of any 
value to tenants of the future, and without any regard to the per- 
manent interests of agriculture as a business, such an accusation 
would justly have been repudiated as a calumny. Yet in the very 
first day’s proceedings of the Commission we have this principle of 
legislation not obscurely indicated by Baron Dowse. The high prices 
charged for tenant-right, under the pressure of open competition, are 
among the facts which prove that the price payable in Ireland for 
the hire of land cannot, in the long run, be abated by legislation, 
and that ‘free sale’ would simply result in giving to those now in 
possession a statutory interest in the property of others for which all 
future tenants must pay the highest competitive prices. As a matter 
of fact, where free sale has been established by custom, the price of 
the Occupancy of a farm often exceeds the price of the Ownership, 
and the result is that it becomes as difficult to acquire the goodwill 
of a farm as to acquire the fee-simple of it. This consequence is 
brought out by a question put by the O’Conor Don. In reply to it 
Baron Dowse makes the following observation :—‘ What we have to 
deal with is the condition of the people who are already in possession, 
not with that of those who are not in possession, but who may be 
desirous of becoming so in the future.’ ® 

The plain meaning of this doctrine is, ‘ Satisfy existing clamour, 
and never mind the future.’ It is indeed evident that this idea is 
unconsciously at the bottom of half the recommendations which are 
popular. But it is rare to find it so candidly avowed. 

* Bessborough Commission Report, vol. ii. Q. 337. 6 Ibid, Q. 141. 
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There is another remarkable feature of the mode in which the in- 
quiry of the Commission was conducted. Whilst every tenant in 
Ireland was invited to tell his own story about the dearness of his 
own rent, the value of his own improvements, and the injustice of 
increments of rent charged upon them, no adequate attempt seems to 
have been made by the Commission to test these statements by careful 
and competent inquiry on the spot. The only substitute for this 
indispensable work has been the mere transmission of the evidence 
so given to certain owners and agents whose conduct was inculpated. 
But this is no real equivalent for a testing inquiry into leading cases. 
Those who read the principal evidence may never read the rebutting 
evidence. Thus allegations which are shown to have been utterly 
false and slanderous are widely spread—affect insensibly the opinions of 
men,—and are made the basis for legislative proposals, whilst the 
contradictions, although circumstantial and conclusive, are left un- 
supported by an independent examination. 

Setting aside, however, the method in which the inquiry has 
been conducted, and looking at the result of the evidence alone, the 
following points seem to me to be established :— 

1, That the larger estates of Irish landowners have been and still 
are the great and only agencies which have modified and abated the 
extreme prices arising out of an unhealthy competition for land in Ire- 
land among tenants accustomed to a very low standard of living. 

2. That the rules and regulations of management which have 
been established upon such estates have hitherto been the only barriers, 
over a large part of Ireland, against the revival and aggravation of the 
worst evils of the cottier holdings (such as sub-letting and sub-division ) 
among an ignorant and indigent population. 

3. That these evils are so connected with the inveterate habits of 
the people that they can only be prevented by the vigilance of owner- 
ship, and by the ultimate right of the Owner to replace a bad Tenant 
by a good one. 

4. That the new landowners, who have bought in the Encum- 
bered Estates Court, or have otherwise recently acquired, property in 
Ireland, are very often the most active and improving landlords in 
the country, and that their improvements have only been effected and 
can only be continued by the use of all that remains of freedom in 
dealing with the management of land. 

5. That the Land Act of 1870 has completely succeeded in giving 
all needful security to Tenants for bond fide improvements, and has 
only disappointed those who expected and who attempted to found 
upon its provisions exaggerated and even fraudulent charges. It is 
proved that these charges have often been thirty and forty ti 
than was just. nA 
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farms in Ireland, or any increments at all at unduly short intervals 
of time. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in which this 
allegation has been made, the facts even as stated by the witnesses do 
not support it. The increments complained of are frequently after 
intervals of twenty, thirty, and even sixty years. 

7. That in Ulster the right of the Owner to periodical increments 
of rent has not been eating up the value of the tenant-right (Questions 
4480-81); but that, on the contrary, the demands of tenant-right 
have a marked tendency to eat up the owner’s right to share in the 
increasing value of his own land, which is his capital.’ 

8. That the right of selling the Occupancy of holdings can work 
with justice only where it is the result of agreement or of custom, and 
where the respective shares of the Owner and the Occupier have come, 
in consequence, to be self-adjusted; and that even under these 
conditions it tends to absolve and discourage the Owner from spend- 
ing any part of the income of his land upon the improvement of it. 

9. That no appreciable number of evictions has taken place in 
Ireland since the passing of the Act of 1870, which, with the least 
reason, can be called ‘ capricious.’ That they have been almost always 
evictions arising out of the non-payment of rent and out of the in- 
capacity of the Tenant to cultivate the land with any advantage to him- 
self or to the Owner or to the State, or out of the necessity of some 
removals where holdings are to be improved. 

10. That a very large proportion of the smaller Tenants have come 
to be deeply in debt to money-lenders ; that the evil is increasing ; and 
that in this way any new pecuniary interests, artificially and gratui- 
tously bestowed upon them, have already been, and will again be, 
discounted without the least benefit to Occupiers as a class, or to 
agriculture as an industry. 

11. That the want of more definite security of tenure in Ireland 
is largely if not mainly due to the unwillingness of the Tenants 
themselves to accept or submit to reasonable leases. 

For these and many other reasons which cannot be stated fully 
here, I come to the following conclusions :— 

1, That the head and front of the new Land Bill ought to have 


7 The evidence here referred to is so remarkable that it may be well to quote it. 
Mr. Samuel C. McElroy, who represents the County Antrim Central Tenants’ Right 
Association and the Route Tenants’ Defence Association, is asked, ‘ Do you find that 
the average selling price of holdings has been smaller during the last ten years?’ 
His reply is, ‘ No, not smaller.’ He is asked again, ‘ Or even during the latter part 
of the past ten years?’ He replies, ‘No; the prices are nothing smaller. Tenant 
right has increased in value during the last fifteen years.’ On the other hand, the 
evidence is abundant that the sense of ownership to which the right of sale gives 
rise among the Ulster Tenants is developing rapidly into a denial of the landlords’ 
right to increment of rent even at the longest and most reasonable intervals. 
Numerous witnesses lay down the doctrine that every shilling added to rent is a de- 
duction of twenty shillings from the selling price, which, they say, belongs to the 
occupier. 
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been the provisions for the easy and extensive acquisition of Ownership 
in land in Ireland. I attach no paramount importance to the many 
arguments which have been and may be brought against the State buy- 
ing and dealing in land. It is avowedly an exceptional operation. It is, 
of course, open to many objections. It involves some evils—even per- 
haps some risks and dangers. There will certainly be many failures. 
But there is an immense object to be gained, and that object is the 
establishment of a more numerous, and of a more indigenous, body of 
landowners in Ireland. 

2. That all Owners, whether new or old, should be left all the 
remaining powers of dealing with their land which are consistent 
with other existing interests legally or equitably acquired and ascer- 
tained in each individual case ; and that all the new Owners by purchase 
whose land will more frequently be free from such pre-existing 
interests, should have complete liberty to deal with it by contract, 
subject only to such conditions as may be deemed necessary for the 
successful prosecution of agriculture as an industry. 

3. That any legislation which tends further to limit that freedom, 
or to confuse and confound the rights and duties of those who own 
and of those who hire land, is injurious and retrograde legislation. 

4, That the indelible right of sale, artificially, indiscriminately, 
and gratuitously attached to every Occupier, is the very heart and 
centre of all the doctrines and of all the habits that tend to make this 
confusion worse confounded. 

5. That, nevertheless, in view of the unfortunate past history of 
land tenure in Ireland, and the chaos of opinion which prevails in 
consequence, it is legitimate and expedient that the State should 
offer the means of judicial arbitration in all cases in which both 
Owner and Occupier desire to have recourse to it. 

6. That, also, in consideration of the same exceptional circum- 
stances, this right of appealing to a Court may be given, for a time 
at least, to one party alone, where exceptional poverty and weakness 
justify some unusual and temporary protection. This was the prin- 
ciple adopted or the idea embodied in the Act of 1870, and it is a 
reasonable principle under the circumstances of the case. 

7. That all decisions so arrived at should have the effect of hold- 
ing good for a definite time, and thus constituting all or some of the 
conditions of a lease. Increments of rent at frequent or at uncertain 
intervals are a greatevil. But it is not an evil which has been shown 
to prevail at all extensively, or against which violent remedies are re- 
quired. That the acceptance bya Tenant of an increased rent should 
constitute a lease for a definite term is not an unreasonable provision, 
where it is really necessary to interfere at all. 

8. That the State, in assuming such powers, should assume also 
the duty of seeing that its decisions are respected; and therefore 
that rents and other conditions so determined should be enforced by 
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the authority which imposes them, or by processes of a nature to be 
as much as possible beyond the reach of political agitation. 

These conclusions are consistent with portions—with large por- 
tions—of the Bill. But they cannot be reconciled with other portions 
of it which seem to me not only to go far beyond the necessities of the 
case, but to establish new principles injurious to the extended Owner- 
ship which we are desirous of establishing. I fear that under this 
Bill much of the land in Ireland will be placed in the position 
described by The O’Conor Don in his report: ‘The Owner would be 
deprived of the real position of Owner, whilst the Occupier would not 
have gained that position. The magic influence of Ownership would 
be taken away from both parties; no one would feel that he was 
Owner, and one of the strongest incentives to exertion would be done 
away with.’ I fear that the general effect of the proposals now made 
will be to discourage all expenditure of Owners’ capital on the improve- 
ment of land in existing and even in future tenancies in Ireland. The 
only hope of escape from the mischiefs of such a system is that under 
the Purchase Clauses tne number of Owners may some day—and the 
sooner that day comes the better—be so numerous in Ireland that 
they will rebel against the irrational and injurious restrictions which 
are now to be placed on the kind of property they acquire. Truths 
which are sacrificed for the moment, under the pressure of political 


emergency, will perhaps be recognised at last, when they have come 
to ‘ enter in at lowly doors.’ 


ARGYLL. 





